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THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY. 

In  1875  the  hist  section  ol  what  was  known  as  the  Anatolian 
Railway  was  built  by  German  Engineers  to  the  order  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  In  1888  it  was  transferred  to  a  German 
company.  In  1899  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid,  granted  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  whom  he  styled  “his  only  friend  in 
Europe,”  the  concession  “for  the  extension  of  the  said  railway 
from  the  Bosphorus,  across  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shat-el-Arab,^  on  the  Persian  Gulf.” 

This  concession  was  transferred  to  a  German  Syndicate,  which 
assumed  the  name  of  “The  Bagdad  Railway  Company,”  and  after 
certain  modifications,  it  commenced  business. 

In  1908  the  German  company  made  certain  proposals  to 
England,  Russia,  and  France  to  participate  in  the  construction — 
by  taking  shares  in  the  company. 

Russia  refused,  as  she  believed  it  was  an  aggression  against 
her  spheres  of  influence  in  Armenia  and  North  Persia,  and  her 
frontier  south  of  the  Caucasus.  The  interests  of  France  were 
mainly  financial,  but  the  alliance  with  Russia  compelled  her  to 
act  in  unison  with  her.  England  feared  an  intrusion  upon  her 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  so  also  refused. 

The  concession  to  the  German  company  was  in  the  following 
terms  :  — 

1.  A  ninety-nine  years’  lease. 

2.  The  construction  of  the  line  from  Konia,  the  terminus  of 
the  Anatolian  Railway  to  Bagdad,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Haracen  Caliphate  on  the  River  Tigris,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  distance  from  Konia  to  Bagdad  is  900  miles, 
and  from  Bagdad  to  Bassorah,  350  miles. 

3.  The  line  to  be  divided  into  twelve  sections  of  200  kilometres 
each — and  to  be  built  under  so-called  “Kilometric  Guarantees.” 

4.  The  company  to  receive  an  annuity  per  kilometre  of  11,000 

(1)  The  Shat-el-Arab  is  the  name  of  the  stream,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  almve  Bassorah  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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francs  for  construction,  and  4,500  francs  for  working  when  the 
line  was  opened. 

5.  The  capitalised  value  for  each  of  the  twelve  sections  to  be 
calculated  at  54  million  francs,  and  Turkish  4  per  cent,  bonds 
to  be  issued  to  the  company,  before  starting  work  on  any  given 
section. 

These  bonds,  though  not  worth  their  nominal  value,  have 
nevertheless,  so  far,  been  enough  to  enable  the  company,  not  only 
to  meet  its  expenses,  but  also  to  make  a  fair  profit. 

If  Russia,  France,  and  England  decided  to  boycott  the  Bonds, 
then  the  German  company  could  proceed  only  very  slowly  in 
the  construction.  This  is  what  has  occurred. 

The  line,  so  far,  has  been  built  to  Burgulu,  which  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  a  distance  of  125  miles. 
It  was  opened  in  1904.  Tunnelling  through  the  Taurus  Mountains 
is  proceeding.  It  has  still  to  cross  these  mountains,  and  to  cover 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  Bagdad.  The  map  on 
the  next  page  shows  the  alignment,  the  portion  completed,  and 
the  portion  remaining  to  be  built  before  it  reaches  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Financial  difficulties,  revolution,  the  deposition  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid,  and  the  publication  by  the  new  Sultan,  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Young  Turks  (the  so-called  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress),  of  constitutional  government,  have  all  operated  to 
retard  its  progress. 

The  Y’’oung  Turks  really  disapproved  of  the  concession,  but 
German  diplomacy,  and  the  natural  leaning  and  good  will  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Turkish  Army  toward  the  German  Government, 
restrained  them  from  annulling  it. 

Since  1903,  when  the  Conservative  Government  rejected  the 
overtures  of  the  Bagdad  Company,  our  relations  with  the  German 
Government  have  been  very  strained.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
following  extracts  from  German  papers  : — 

1.  Die  Post  brands  English  demands  for  control  of  the  Gulf 
terminal  of  the  Bagdad  Bailway  as  “interference  with  the  rights 
of  Turkey,  which  the  Ottoman  Government  cannot,  and  will  not, 
in  any  circumstances  tolerate.  The  Bagdad  Eailw^ay  is  a  Turkish 
line,  crossing  Turkish  territory.  No  State  has  a  right  to  demand 
supremacy  over  any  section  of  this  work  of  civilisation.  England 
has  no  right  in  the  Turkish  Bagdad  Railway,  other  than  financial. 
The  railway  is  Turkish,  and  will  remain  Turkish,  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.” 

2.  The  Vossiche  Zeitung  accuses  Great  Britain  with  “trying 
to  secure  for  herself  rights  of  predominance,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Germany,  which  represents  the  capitalists  concerned  in  the 
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Map  showing  the  Bagdad  Railway  from 
Haidar  Pasha  toKoweit  on  the  Persian  Gulf 

/  — Fart  ion  already  e^nstructtd.  to  Bu.rffu.lu.  at  thej^oot  Taurus  MountaiaSK 
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German  portion  of  the  railway.”  And  adds  that  “other  ways 
and  means  to  solve  the  problem  must  be  found.”  Further,  “that 
British  proposals  will  not  be  considered  satisfactory  unless 
Germany  approves  of  them,  and  that  Germany  can,  if  necessary, 
refuse  her  consent  to  the  4  per  cent,  increase  of  Customs  duties  ”  ; 
also  that  “  the  Wilhehnstrasse  will  repay  Downitig  Street  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  unfriendliness  shown  in  the  Morocco  question.” 
With  regard  to  1903,  it  says  that  “Mr.  Balfour  was  not  w' holly 
responsible,  but  he  failed  to  resist  the  popular  agitation  aroused 
by  an  ill-informed  Press.  The  mistake  he  then  made  continues 
to  bring  its  own  punishment  to  the  present  day,  and  it  will  grow 
worse  the  longer  England  delays  to  repair  the  mistake.” 

3.  The  Boerse  Courier  says  :  “If  Great  Britain  fails  to  profit 
by  Germany’s  conciliatory  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Gulf  section 
of  the  railway,  that  section,  like  the  rest  of  the  line,  will  be  built 
without  the  co-operation  of  British  capital.” 

4.  The  Kreuz  Zeitung  says  :  “The  British  claim  to  a  protec¬ 
torate  over  Koweit  is  unjustifiable,  and  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal.” 

5.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt  says:  “Turkey,  as  the  sovereign 
Power  over  the  whole  region  traversed  by  the  railway,  has  the 
right  to  have  the  first  word  in  the  matter,  also  the  final  decision. 
The  question  w'hether  Bassorah  or  Koweit  shall  be  the  terminus 
requires  a  solution  by  which  Turkish  interests  are  not  threatened. 
Germany  seeks  nothing  more.” 

6.  The  Ahendpost  says  :  “British  influence  at  Koweit,  which  is 
the  only  possible  Gulf  outlet  to  the  Bagdad  Kail  way,  has  hitherto 
proved  a  fatal  obstacle  to  this  great  project.” 

7.  The  North  German  Gazette  says  :  “It  is  Britain’s  business, 
if  she  has  any  special  wishes  regarding  the  Bagdad  Railway,  to 
formulate  and  submit  them  to  the  only  factors  contractually 
concerned  in  the  undertaking,  namely  Turkey  and  the  Bagdad 
Kailw'ay  Company.” 

8.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  :  “While  people  in  Germany  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  treating  the  Bagdad  Railway  as  an 
exclusively  commercial  affair,  Englishmen  are  apparently  unable 
to  divest  it  of  the  political  aspect  with  which  it  has  been  artificially 
endowed.  English  supremacy  in  India,  control  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  pretended  protectorate  over  the  Turkish  town  of  Koweit, 
all  serve  as  a  basis  for  demands  directly  concerning  what  is,  indis¬ 
putably,  Turkish  territory.  The  British  Government  is  urged 
to  demand  control  of  the  terminal  section  of  the  railway,  and 
to  make  the  granting  of  this  demand  a  sine  qua  non  for  future 
friendly  relations  with  Turkey  and  Germany.  That  England 
lays  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  Koweit  and  to  a  control  of  the 
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terminal  section  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  is  an  incontrovertible  fact. 
But  the  question  is  :  What  right  has  England  in  connection  with 
the  terminal  of  the  Bagdad  Railway? 

“No  matter  how  the  Koweit  pretensions  may  be  settled,  no 
sort  of  half,  or  full,  protectorate  would  give  the  English  any 
claim  upon  the  southern  section  of  the  Bagdad  Railway. 

“As  soon  as  the  English  Government  applies  the  right  standard 
of  their  own  practical  interests  to  this  question,  they  will  find  the 
Turks  and  Germans  sensible  parties  with  whom  to  deal.” 

9.  The  Frankfurter  Gazette  says  :  “The  Grand  Vizier  has  made 
the  important  pronouncement  that  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad 
line  as  far  as  Bagdad  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  he  w'as  per¬ 
sonally,  and  irrevocably,  determined  to  carry  this  policy  into 
realisation.  But  in  regard  to  the  final  section,  from  Bagdad  to 
the  Gulf,  an  understanding  was  inevitable ;  and  he  pledged  the 
credit  of  the  Government  to  the  attainment  of  a  suitable 
settlement.” 

A  semi-official  communication  in  the  same  paper  offers  to 
English  people  who  are  nervous  about  the  danger  to  the  Indian 
Empire  the  advice  to  consult  a  map,  pointing  out  that  the  distance 
from  Koweit  to  the  Indian  frontier  is  about  the  same  as  from 
Portsmouth  to  Naples.  And  it  hopes  that  the  sound  instincts 
of  Englishmen  will  enable  them  to  overcome  the  political 
Chauvinism  from  which  their  handling  of  the  question  has  hitherto 
suffered.” 

10.  The  Norddeutsche  Zeitung  invites  England  to  formulate 
her  wishes  and  demands  regarding  the  final  section  of  the  line, 
and  adds  that  they  will  be  sure  to  receive  friendly  consideration 
on  the  part  of  Germany. 

11.  The  Vossische  Zeitung,  in  an  issue  subsequent  to  the  one 
previously  quoted,  says :  “Any  proposal  which  would  involve 
British  control  of  the  final  section  of  the  Bagdad  line  would ,  under 
no  circumstances,  be  entertained  by  Germany.  The  agreement 
with  Russia  enables  Germany  to  override  British  resistance. 
If  England  persists  in  her  demands,  Germany  will  know  how  to 
act,  despite  England. 

“If  Englishmen  would  reckon  up  the  net  profit  which  has 
accrued  from  their  country’s  anti-German  policy  of  recent  years, 
they  will  find  that  the  total  is  nil.” 

As  a  sequence  to  the  above  extracts,  I  will  quote  what  the 
Tanin,  a  Turkish  paper,  says  : — 

“In  1901  Great  Britain  undertook  not  to  occupy  Koweit  or 
to  extend  protection  to  Sheikh  Mubarak.  Turkey  simultaneously 
agreed  not  to  send  troops  to  Koweit,  and  to  respect  the  status  quo. 
Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  project  to  build  a  railway 
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from  Bagdad  to  Bassorah,  the  existing  situation  cannot  continue. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  necessity  for  securing  order  in  Mesopotamia.” 

It  adds  :  ”  As  Turkey  will  respect  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  she  hopes,  by  friendly  negotiations,  to  obtain 
a  favourable  solution  of  the  Koweit  question.” 

I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  article  in  the  Tanin 
was  inspired  by  German  diplomacy,  and  that  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  tutored  to  lay  claim  to  a  suzerainty  over  the 
Sheikh  of  Koweit.  It  is  borne  out  by  a  further  article  in  the 
Vossische  Zeitung,  to  the  effect  that  ‘‘the  British  Government 
has  proposed  that  the  four  Powers  chiefly  concerned,  viz., 
England,  Turkey,  Germany,  and  France,  should  each  participate 
in  the  financing  of  the  scheme,  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter 
of  the  capital  required ;  in  return  for  which  England  is  willing 
to  admit  the  Turkish  claim  to  the  suzerainty  over  Koweit.”  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  proposal  of  participation  in  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  scheme  emanated  from  Turkey,  and  not  from  England, 
and  was  to  the  effect  that  Turkey  and  Germany  should  each  hold 
30  per  cent,  of  the  shares,  and  England  and  France  20  each. 
As  this  would  have  placed  the  control  of  the  line  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Turkey  and  Germany,  England  objected  to  the 
proposal. 

Now  let  ns  examine  the  political  status  of  Koweit.  In  1899, 
when  the  Conservative  Government  w^as  in  power,  and  Lord 
Cranborne  was  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Lord  Curzon,  then  Viceroy  of  India,  concluded  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Sheikh  of  Koweit,  by  which  ‘‘the  Sheikh  agreed  not  to 
cede  any  territory  to  third  parties,  and  to  conduct  all  his  foreign 
relations  in  accordance  with  our  wishes.”  This  treaty  bears  the 
date  January  25th,  1899.  Either  the  Sheikh  had  the  power,  or 
he  had  not,  to  make  this  treaty.  It  is  argued  that,  though  he 
w^as  practically  independent,  as  all  the  Sheikhs  in  those  parts 
are,  he  acknowdedged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan;  and  that  the 
Crescent,  as  an  emblem  of  the  suzerainty,  floated  over  his  house. 
His  explanation  of  it  was  that  it  was  merely  an  emblem  of  the 
Moslem  faith ,  and  by  no  means  a  symbol  of  Turkish  sovereignty ; 
and  that  he  paid  no  taxes  to  the  Sultan. 

When  Lord  Morley  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  this 
subject  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  this  is  what 
he  said  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1911  : — 

“The  position,  as  his  Majesty’s  Government  found  it  in  December,  190.'), 
when  they  assumed  office,  was  that  the  concession  of  the  Bagdad  Railway, 
from  Konia  to  Bagdad,  Bassorah,  and  some  indeterminate  point  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  had  been  granted  some  years  before.  The  concession  was  not 
only  for  the  main  line,  but  also  for  certain  branch  lines,  the  most  important 
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of  which  was  the  line  to  Khanakin,  on  the  Turco-Persian  frontier.  Articles 
appeared  in  the  papers  daily  assuming  that  we  had  a  right  there  to  do 
what  we  pleased.  But  the  fact  w’as,  it  was  not  our  soil,  but  belonged  to 
Turkey.  The  Germans  were  there,  because  the  Turkish  Government  had 
given  them  the  right  to  be  there.”  He  understood  that  certain  important 
arrangements  had  been  recently  arrived  at  in  Constantinople,  and  that  they 
were  substantially  as  follows  : — 

“By  arrangements  between  the  Turkish  Government  and  the  German 
Concessionnaires  under  the  Convention  of  1903,  the  Bagdad  Railway  Company 
acquired  the  right  to  build  a  line  to  some  point  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  be 
determined  thereafter.  Under  Article  12  of  the  Convention,  the  Company 
acquired  certain  preferential  rights  to  construct  branches  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

“Under  the  arrangements  now  arrived  at  in  Constantinople,  his  Majesty’s 
Government  understood  that  the  Company  renounced  their  right  to  the 
section  of  the  railway  between  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  also 
their  right  to  construct  a  port  at  Bassorah,  on  condition  that  they  received  a 
certain  share  in  any  new  Company — presumably  a  Turkish  Company — formed 
to  carry  out  the  parts  of  the  line  which  they  had  now  renounced.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  Concession,  the  Company  had 
come  to  an  arrangement  whereby  first  their  branch  line  was  to  be  built 
from  Oormanich  on  the  main  line  to  Alexandretta — on  the  Gulf  of  that 
name.  And  secondly,  that  certain  revenues  were  to  be  allocated  to  them, 
in  accordance  with  Article  35  of  the  Concession  of  1903.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  Turkish  Government  had  regained  its  liberty  of  action  regarding 
the  section  of  the  railway  between  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  now  wished  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  which  would 
remove  all  apprehension  that  the  Bagdad  Railway  and  its  terminus  would 
create  diplomatic  friction  between  the  parties  interested.  But  Germany, 
as  the  original  Concession  holders,  would  have  to  be  consulted,  and  her 
agreement  would  be  necessary.” 

Since  the  22nd  of  March,  1911,  when  the  above  speech  was 
delivered,  further  developments  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  correspondent,  writing  from  Constantinople  to  the  German 
paper,  Lokal  Anzeiger,  says  :  “The  Porte  has  decided  to  negotiate 
with  Germany  alone  about  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  Railway 
as  far  as  Bagdad.  There  is  to  be  an  exchange  of  views  between 
Turkey  and  Germany  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  line 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  views  negotiations 
will  be  opened  with  England  and  France.” 

2.  In  furtherance  of  these  view's,  the  following  proposals  were 
made  : — 

The  capital  to  be  equally  divided  betw'een  Turkey,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  France.  Each  to  have  equal  participation  on 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  President  to  be  an  Ottoman,  with, 
however,  one  vote  only.  Regarding  the  branch  railway  to 
Alexandretta,  mentioned  by  Lord  Morley  in  his  speech,  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  Constantinople,  having  finally 
approved  the  plans  for  the  Mediterranean  port  of  the  Bagdad 
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Railway  at  Alexandretta,  and  the  branch  line  from  Toprakkale 
to  Alexandretta,  work  on  these  lines  is  being  carried  out. 

The  negotiations  regarding  Koweit,  and  England’s  sphere  of 
influence  in  that  State  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  temporarily 
suspended  when  the  Turcd-Balkan  War  broke  out.  Russia  has 
withdrawn  her  opposition,  as  the  result  of  the  meeting  between 
the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser  at  Potsdam  in  November,  1910,  and 
no  longer  desires  to  have  a  share  or  any  control  over  the  railway. 
The  reason  for  the  withdrawal  is  said  to  be  an  arrangement  that 
Germany  will  not  oppose  the  construction  by  Russia  of  a  railway 
in  the  north  of  Persia,  linking  on  to  the  Bagdad  Railway  at 
Khanikin  on  the  Persian  frontier. 

I  really  cannot  see  what  interest,  financial  or  otherwise, 
France  has  got  in  this  matter.  She  certainly  poses  as  the  protector 
of  the  Syrian  Christians,  and  has  done  so  ever  since  the  Druses 
and  Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon  were  at  war  with  each  other 
about  fifty  years  ago ;  but  this  does  not  give  her  any  claim  to 
share  in  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  And  now  that 
her  ally  and  predominant  partner,  Russia,  has  retired,  we  ought, 
if  our  “Entente  Cordiale”  is  more  than  a  name,  to  get  her  to 
retire  also. 

It  appears  from  the  Paris  papers,  notably  the  Temps  and  the 
Lihre  Parole,  that  the  French  Foreign  Office  still  thinks  it  has 
an  interest  in  the  negotiations.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  convince 
it  that  the  continuance  of  this  attitude  only  perpetuates  the 
existing  friction  between  ourselves  and  Germany,  and  prevents 
an  amicable  settlement.  The  question  would  then  concern  only 
Turkey,  Germany,  and  ourselves.  And  with  resolution  and  firm¬ 
ness,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  arrange  that  Germany  should  con¬ 
struct  the  railway  as  far  as  Bagdad,  and  we  from  Bagdad  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  We  should  strive  to  get  our  protectorate  over 
Koweit  acknowledged  by  the  Sultan  (Germany  has  no  right  to 
object  to  it)  or  under  his  suzerainty.  If  possible,  we  should  trv 
to  arrange  matters  amicably,  and  not  be  deterred,  or  intimidated, 
by  bluff  and  bluster.  Our  attitude  must  be  immovable  ;  we  cannot 
divide  with  Germany  the  control  of  the  line  between  Bagdad  and 
Koweit.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Ijansdowne,  spoken  in  1908  :  “We 
should  regard  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base,  or  of  a  fortified 
port,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  any  other  Power  as  a  grave  menace 
to  our  interests,  and  should  certainly  resist  it  by  all  the  means 
at  our  disposal.” 

The  following  is  the  present  Grand  Vizier’s  statement  on  the 
subject  : — 

“The  "rantin"  of  the  Concession  to  a  CTorman  Company,  with  kilometric 
Ruarantees,  in  preference  to  an  Enplish  Company,  which  was  ready  to 
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undertake  the  enterprise  without  such  guarantees,  was  the  work  of  a  previous 
Government.  It  would  be  useless  to  criticise  it  now. 

“  The  duty  of  the  present  Government  is  to  respect  the  arrangement.  We 
shall  pever  tear  up  the  convention  which  we  have  concluded.  The  State 
has  lost  nothing  through  kilometric  guarantees.  The  prolongation  of  the 
line  has  been  definitely  decided.  The  linking  up  of  Constantinople  and 
Bagdad  will  guarantee  our  future  prosperity.  The  £300,000  a  year  w’hich 
the  final  section  to  Bagdad  will  cost  us  is  nothing  beside  the  result  wo 
are  determined  to  attain.  We  will  never  abandon  the  scheme.  Regarding 
the  line  from  Bagdad  to  Bassorah,  we  hope  to  conclude  a  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment.  We  shall  overcome  all  obstacles.  Our  only  aim  is  the  interest 
of  our  Empire.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  has  said  nothing  about  the  German 
Company’s  right  to  continue  the  construction  of  the  line  from 
Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  nor  has  he  touched  on  the  claim  of 
Turkey  to  the  suzerainty  over  Koweit. 

Since  the  above  statement  was  made,  a  considerable  change  in 
the  demeanour  of  Germany  has  occurred.  Some  people  attribute 
it  to  Lord  Haldane’s  mission  to  Berlin,  followed  by  Lord  Morley’s 
visit;  others,  to  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  firm  attitude,  he  having 
declared  that  it  was  England’s  firm  intention  to  insist  on  our 
rights  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  combined  appear  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  Germany  and  Turkey  with  the  conviction  that  England 
cannot  be  trifled  with,  and  that  without  her  adherence  and  whole¬ 
hearted  consent,  the  difficulties  which  exist  at  present  cannot 
possibly  be  removed.  This  is  shown  in  the  more  moderate 
language  now  used  by  the  German  Press. 

In  almost  similar  terms,  the  Norddeutsche,  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
and  Kdlnische  Zeitung  publish  the  significant  statement  that 
“there  is  not  the  least  reason,  political  or  otherwise,  why  English 
money  should  not  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  construction  of  the 
final  section  of  the  line,  the  railway  being  nothing  more  than  a 
route  intended  to  open  up  the  districts  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  at 
present  unapproachable,  to  the  trade  of  all  nations.” 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  the  North  German  Gazette  say  ; 
“We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  Koweit  does  not  appear  in  any  form  in  the  Bagdad  Concession. 
The  Bagdad  Company  is  authorised  to  build  the  line  from  Zobeir 
(near  Bassorah)  to  some  point  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  need 
not,  therefore,  be  built  directly  to  Koweit,  although  the  harbour 
of  that  place  has  many  advantages.” 

The  North  German  Gazette  further  “assures  England  that 
doubts  regarding  anti-British  preferential  rates  on  the  Bagdad 
line  are  groundless.” 

The  French  paper,  Le  Temps,  remarks  on  this  :  “The  English 
>  Government  will,  no  doubt,  recognise  Turkish  sovereignty  at 
Koweit,  on  the  condition  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Sheikh  is 
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respected,  and  that  English  interests  are  fully  admitted  and  safe¬ 
guarded.” 

It  is  now  said  that  an  Anglo-Turkish  understanding,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  been  arrived  at,  as  follows  :  — 

“The  Turkish  Government  recognises  the  British  protectorate 
over  Koweit,  and  concedes  the  eventual  right  of  the  construction 
of  the  line  from  Bassorah  to  Koweit ;  that  Bassorah  shall  be 
considered  the  terminus  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  and  that  the 
line  shall  be  continued  from  Bagdad  on  the  same  conditions  as 
the  other  sections  of  it. 

“At  least  two  British  delegates  shall  be  appointed  to  the 
Directorate,  in  order  to  supervise  all  transactions,  and  prevent 
discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  goods.” 

Now  let  us  consider  the  agreement  at  which  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  arrived,  when  they  met  at 
Potsdam  in  November,  1910. 

By  this  agreement,  as  already  stated,  “Russia  withdraws  all 
opposition  to  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  on  condition 
that  she  is  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  building  of  railways  in  the 
North  of  Persia.  That  is,  that  Germany  will  raise  no  objection 
to  it.”  And  that  the  “Bagdad  Railway  Company  will  connect 
at  Khanakin  with  the  projected  Russian  line.” 

I  presume  that,  if  our  present  relations  with  Russia  continue, 
the  projected  railways,  from  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Julfa, 
Tabriz,  Enzeli,  Resht,  Kazvin,  Teheran,  and  Meshed  in  the  North 
of  Persia,  and  branch  lines  from  Teheran  to  Astrabad,  and  from 
Tabriz  to  Khanakin — as  shown  on  the  accompanying  map — will 
be  constructed.  Although  they  will  not  pass  through  Turkish 
territory  and  do  not  concern  Turkey,  they  are  a  much  greater 
menace  to  our  Indian  Empire  than  the  Bagdad  Railway,  and 
apparently  beyond  our  control.  Meshed,  the  sacred  city  of  Persia, 
is  only  200  miles  from  Herat,  which  is  on  the  boundary  of 
Western  Afghanistan,  and  about  340  miles  from  Merv  in  Russian 
Turkestan.  Russia  has  already  a  railway  line  extending  from 
Merv  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan.  If  we  should  ever  be  at  war 
with  her,  and  this,  owing  to  her  tortuous  policy  and  the  difficulty 
of  our  placing  any  reliance  on  her  diplomatic  methods,  is  very 
probable,  she  would  have  two  lines  of  railway,  by  which  she  could 
throw  large  bodies  of  troops  into  Afghanistan,  and  overthrow  all 
the  forces  that  the  Afghans  might  bring  against  her,  long  before 
we  could  reach  Herat,  which  is  369  miles  from  Kandahar  and  881 
miles  from  Peshawur.  The  Noroye  Vremya  of  December  9th, 
1912,  says,  with  regard  to  Lord  Curzon’s  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  :  “It  is  criminal.  Even  England’s  enormous  influence  in 
Asia  would  not  avail  to  put  back  for  a  single  day  the  inevitable 
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destiny  of  Persia,  if  Eussia  determined  to  bring  matters  to  an 
end  there.  The  invincible  British  Fleet  could  not  prevent  Eussia 
from  occupying  Teheran,  if  she  so  desired.” 

It  does  not  appear  probable,  at  the  present  moment,  that  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  would  agree  to  our  extending  the  Scinde- 
Peshin  Eailway  to  Kandahar,  and  from  Kandahar  to  Herat. 
Even  if  he  did,  it  would  take  years,  and  cost  millions  of  money, 
before  it  could  be  completed.  What  is  there  to  prevent  Eussia 
from  forestalling  us,  and  occupying  Herat  on  the  commencement 
of  hostilities? 

It  cannot  be  too  seriously  impressed  upon  Parliament  and 
the  Foreign  Office  that  our  interests  in  Persia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  have  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  founding  of  our 
Indian  Empire;  that  Eussia’s  interest,  if  at  all  admitted  by  us, 
is,  in  comparison,  of  very  recent  date  ;  while  Germany’s  interest 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Asiatic  Turkey  dates  only  from  1888  and  1899. 

Our  entente  with  Eussia,  for  which  France  is  responsible,  has 
not  only  created  ill-feeling  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  Mahomedan 
races  throughout  the  world,  but  has  also  discredited  us  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  It  is  openly  talked  about  on  the  Continent  that 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States,  with  its  dire 
results,  has  been  due  to  the  intrigues  of  Eussia  and  France.  That 
they  were  both  jealous  of  the  influence  which  Germany  had 
acquired  in  the  councils  of  the  Sultan,  and  of  the  concession  for 
the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  Eailway.  The  first  step  in  the 
intrigue,  it  is  said,  was  the  instigation  of  the  Young  Turks  (a  great 
many  of  wffiom  w^ere  educated  in  France,  and  who  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  leaders  of  the  army)  to  depose  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid,  and  to  set  up  a  constitution.  The  second  step 
was  an  attempt  to  induce  the  new’  Sultan  and  the  Young  Turks 
to  cancel  the  Bagdad  Eailway  concession,  on  the  plea  that,  owing 
to  his  deposition,  all  the  acts  and  concessions  of  Abdul  Hamid 
lapsed  de  jure  et  de  facto.  But  the  Young  Turks,  and  the  Turkish 
people  generally,  had  for  years  been  in  favour  of  the  railway, 
believing  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  assisting  them 
to  consolidate  their  military  strength,  and  to  bring  over  large 
bodies  of  fighting  men  from  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  cope  with  the  Balkan  States  in  the  war  which  they 
knew  was  approaching.  The  Balkan  States  had  not  completed 
their  arrangements  when  Montenegro  precipitated  matters  by 
proclaiming  war.  It  is  said,  and  believed,  by  Germans,  Austrians, 
and  Hungarians  that  this  w^as  done  at  the  instigation  of  Eussia. 
We  have  been  drawn  into  the  negotiations  which  are  now  taking 
place,  although  we  have  no  political  interests  in  the  quarrel. 

An  article  in  a  French  paper,  Le  Temps,  now  states  :  ‘‘The 
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position  in  the  negotiations  between  Turkey  on  the  one  hand, 
and  England  and  Germany  on  the  other,  in  connection  with  the 
Bagdad  Eaihvay,  is  as  follows  : — Several  months  ago  Turkey  and 
England  arrived  at  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the  Bagdad- 
Persian  Gulf  section  (1)  that  English  capital  was  to  be  represented 
in  the  Bagdad-Bassorah  section  by  two  English  administrators ; 

(2)  that  the  Bassorah-Koweit  section  was  not  to  be  constructed ; 

(3)  England  obtained  certain  advantages  in  the  Koweit  region.” 

The  German  Government,  on  being  informed  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions,  declared  that  “it  by  no  means  considered  the  rights  apper¬ 
taining  to  it  by  virtue  of  the  firman  of  concession  of  the  Bagdad- 
Persian  Gulf  section  had  been  annulled  by  the  concession  of  the 
port  of  Alexandretta.  It  claimed,  therefore,  to  participate  both 
in  the  negotiations  and  the  construction  of  the  Bassorah-Koweit 
section  of  the  railway,  or  at  any  rate  to  secure  compensating 
advantages.” 

“The  advantages  it  claimed  were:  A  promise  that,  at  the 
financial  conference  in  Paris,  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
will  support  those  of  Germany  when  they  ask  that  the  Customs 
surtax  ail'ected  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  renunciation  on  the  part  of  England  to  construct  a 
branch  starting  from  Mohammirah.  This  matter  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  French  Government.”^ 

In  connection  with  it,  let  us  carefully  study  the  announcement 
just  made  in  Parliament  by  Sir  Edw'ard  Grey,  viz.  :  — 


(1)  “That  Great  Britain  withdraws  objections  to  German  construction 
of  the  Railway  as  far  as  Bassorah.” 

(2)  "An  cxtennion  of  the  Hailway  from  Bassorah  to  the  Persian  Gulf  must 
be  conditional  upon  British  approval.” 

(3)  “Two  British  Directors  will  have  seats  on  the  Railway  Board,  as  a 
guarantee  against  differential  rates ;  not  that  these  have  ever  been  a  subject 
of  grievance  on  the  Anatolian  and  other  German  Railways  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.” 

(4)  “  Great  Britain  waives  the  idea  of  participation  in  the  constructioii 
of  the  line.” 

(ii)  “The  navigation  of  the  river  up  to  and  beyond  Bagdad  is  a  substantial 
British  interest  which  may  be  developed  and  consolidated.”  2 

(6)  “Turkey’s  suzerainty  of  the  Gulf  is  recognised;  and  the  proposed 
agreement  is  direct  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  not  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany;  but  Turkey  recognises  the  autonomy  of  the  Sheikh 
of  Koweit  at  the  Gulf.” 


(D  Evidently  the  above  article  has  been  inspired  by  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
(2)  Bagdad  is  on  the  River  Tigris,  190  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Euphrates.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  latter  river,  although  it  is  also 
navigable  almost  up  to  Aleppo. 
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(7)  “In  South  Persia  Great  Britain  claims  the  right  to  construct  railways; 
and  such  a  railway  is  under  survey  from  Mohammirah  to  Khoramabad.”  i 

As  we  have  “waived  the  idea  of  participation  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bagdad  line,”  the  right  of  it,  of  course,  will  belong 
solely  to  Greriuany.  Suppose — and  it  is  not  an  impossible  sup¬ 
position — that  Ivussia  and  Germany  were  at  some  future  date  to 
join  hands,  the  peril  to  our  Indian  Empire  would  be  very  serious. 

In  the  explanation  given  in  1908  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in 
Parliament,  in  connection  with  the  treaty  with  Russia  regarding 
spheres  of  influence  in  Persia,  he  said  :  “The  main  part  of  the 
agreement  is  not  commercial,  but  strategical,  and  of  the  strategical 
position  Seistan  is  the  key.  To  have  left  Seistan  within  striking 
distance  of  Russia  would  have  been  a  real  danger,  and  would 
have  led  to  an  increased  charge  on  India  for  extra  defence.” 
No  doubt  this  was  all  quite  true.  But  when  Russia  has  completed 
her  railway  from  Batoum  and  Baku,  on  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas,  to  Meshed — within  striking  distance  of  Herat — the  danger 
to  India  will  be  very  much  greater,  and  very  real. 

A  French  paper,  the  Journal,  now  states  that,  in  addition  to 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  relative  to  the  interests  of  Germany 
and  Russia  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  pourparlers  have  been  opened 
for  floating  a  Russian  loan  of  twenty  million  pounds  in  Berlin ; 
and  that  the  banking  firm  of  Mendelssohns  will  undertake  it. 

I  append  a  translation  of  an  article  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
of  December  '29111,  ]913,  alluding  to  one  in  the  Tagliche  Bundschau , 
regarding  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
matter  :  — 

“  For  years  this  undertaking  (the  Bagdad  Railway)  has  threatened  to 
become  a  bone  of  contention  between  Russia,  England  and  Germany.  The 
German  Government  has  now,  through  its  cleverness  and  tenacity,  succeeded 
in  removing  all  differences,  and  in  bringing  the  line  altogether  into  German 
possession. 

“  When  the  ‘  Deutscher  Bank  ’  sought  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
first  concession  for  the  Anatolian  Raihvay,  that  forerunner  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  first  section  of  the  Anatolian 
Railway  was  granted  to  France,  as  later  the  section  of  the  present  Bagdad 
Railway  to  the  Mediterranean  (Adana-JIerina)  fell  to  an  English  Company. 
At  the  present  moment  the  completion  of  the  whole  line  from  Constantinople 
to  Bassorah  via  Bagdad;  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  is 

(1)  It  will  be  noticed  in  Germany’s  claims  already  mentioned,  and  underlined 
by  me,  she  claims  “renunciation  on  the  part  of  England  of  her  claim  to  construct 
a  branch  starting  from  Mohammirah.”  There  is  therefore,  apparently,  a 
conflict  between  her  and  England  on  this  point ;  and  she  very  probably  thinks 
that  as  she  has  gained  her  wishes  on  all  other  points,  she  will  succeed  in  this 
one  also.  The  Government  (Conservative)  which  was  then  in  powei"  is  very 
much  to  blame  for  allowing  her  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  return  for  the  assistance  she  gave  us  at  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1878, 
regarding  which  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  declared  that  “he  had  brought  back 
t  eace  with  honour.” 
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secured  by  a  Company  controlled  by  the  ‘  Deutscher  Bank  ’  without  English 
or  French  participation.  And  in  three  years’  time  the  Bagdad  Railway  will 
run  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Bassorah,  via  Bagdad,  and  will  be  able  to  convey 
its  passengers  and  goods  to  the  steamers  of  the  Hamburg-America  line.  Not 
only  is  the  main  line  across  Asia  Minor  secured,  but  also  two  branch  linos, 
stretching  east  and  west — from  Bagdad  past  Khanakin  into  Central  Persia, 
and  from  Aleppo  to  the  Mediterranean,  via  Alcxandretta.  In  addition,  three 
forts,  Constantinople-Haidarpasha  on  the  Bosphorus,  Alexandretta  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Basra  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  bear  witness  to  the 
result  of  German  enterprise  and  capital.” 

In  this  way  will  be  accomplished,  says  the  Tdyliche  liundschau, 
a  work  in  which  Germany  has  from  the  beginning  invited  the 
participation  of  all  the  Powers,  including  Prance,  England,  and 
itussia ;  it  will  be  achieved  without  Eussia,  England,  or  Prance, 
and  in  spite  of  their  opposition. 

Eussia  was  the  first  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Bagdad  Eailway 
— whicli,  though  it  could  not  be  prevented,  could  still  be  delayed — 
in  the  Potsdam  Treaty  of  two  years  ago,  which  brought  about 
the  understanding  between  Germany  and  Eussia,  and  arranged 
that  they  should  share  in  an  extension  from  Bagdad  to  Teheran. 
By  this,  Germany  obtained  the  yield  of  the  rich  petroleum  wells 
on  the  Turco-Persian  border,  and  access  for  her  trade  with 
Persia  itself ;  Eussia  gained  access  to  the  Mediterranean  and, 
via  the  Bagdad  Eailway,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  both  hitherto 
prohibited  by  England. 

England  has  also,  during  the  Balkan  war,  seen  her  way  to 
change  her  Eastern  ix)licy,  and  that  with  regard  to  Germany 
especially.  An  understanding  was  arrived  at  in  the  Anglo-German 
negotiations,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  as  to  the  future 
extension  to  Bassorah  by  the  Bagdad  Eailway  Company,  to  give 
it  its  present  title;  and,  in  addition,  the  completion  of  the 
harbour  of  Bassorah  on  the  Gulf,  by  means  of  an  Anglo-German 
company,  under  a  German  board  of  directors. 

Paul  Dehn  reckons  the  Indian  parcel  traffic  over  the  Bagdad 
Eailway  at  fifteen  trucks  a  week,  and  15,000  passengers  per 
annum. 

With  regard  to  shipping  on  the  Tigris,  and  the  African  and 
other  questions,  the  Anglo-German  agreement  shows  a  satisfactory 
understanding.  Turkey,  on  her  part,  changes  her  false  position 
in  Koweit  for  the  real  advantage  of  the  consent  of  England  to 
the  increase  of  the  Customs  duties  there,  and  the  employment  of 
them  for  the  Bagdad  Eailway. 

Finally,  France  also  has  now  made  up  her  mind.  She  was 
originally  invited  to  join,  but  Delcasse  refused,  putting,  as  he 
did,  the  policy  pursued  by  Eussia  before  the  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  French  railways  in  Asia  Minor  in  connection 
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with  the  Bagdad  Eailway.  France  now  renounces  all  further 
opposition  to  the  railway,  and  agrees  to  the  increase  in  the  Turkish 
Customs,  and  its  employment  on  the  line. 

She  also  gives  up  all  influence  in  the  Bagdad  Bailway  by  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Deutsche!*  Bank  all  her  shares  (one-third). 

Le  Temps  is  right  in  saying,  with  resignation,  that  only  one 
settlement  could  be  expected  in  the  future.  There  were  two 
possibilities  :  the  admission  of  the  Bagdad  shares  on  the  Bourse, 
or  the  return  of  them  to  the  Deutscher  Bank.  It  is  the  second 
of  the  alternatives  that  has  taken  place. 

With  Eussia  and  England  indifferent,  the  French  share  in  the 
capital  of  the  railway,  a  mere  third,  ceased  to  have  any  practical 
influence  on  the  management  of  the  German  undertaking  in 
Asia  Minor.  Therefore,  a  settlement  was  obviously  necessary. 

This  shows  clearly  that  German  diplomacy,  backed  up  by  German 
bluff  and  bluster,  has  gained  its  ends.  It  will,  no  doubt,  in  time 
squeeze  us  out  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  it  succeeded  in  squeezing 
us  out  of  East  Africa,  where  we  surrendered  to  her  country  which 
was  ours  by  virtue  of  having  been  explored  by  Speke,  Grant,  and 
Stanley. 

Parliament  alone  should  have  the  power  in  the  making  of 
treaties.  The  Foreign  Secretary  should  be  only  the  medium  for 
presenting  the  necessary  information. 


T.  A.  O’Connor. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not  again  seek  Parliamentary  election. 
As  in  an  electric  flash,  the  announcement  threw  his  personality 
and  all  I'or  which  it  has  stood,  into  sharp  relief  against  the 
drab  background  of  party  strife.  No  one  who  takes  a  leading  hand 
in  the  business  of  politics  to-day  carries  the  weight  he  carried ; 
Mr.  Jionar  Law,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  P.  E.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Long  command  ready  loyalty  and  admiration,  but 
they  are  gallant  and  devoted  successors  in  championing  the  Cause 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  own.  He  was  the  first  of  party  leaders 
to  stake  his  all  on  the  question  of  an  Imperial  unity  buttressed 
by  preferential  taritt's.  Many  politicians  and  some  statesmen  had 
discussed  it  as  an  ideal  and  a  wholly  academic  dream.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  brought  it,  with  characteristic  daring,  into  the  region  of 
practical  politics,  and  it  is  a  fairly  safe  prophecy  that  it  will 
remain  an  essential  part  of  a  great  party’s  programme  till  it 
is  either  embodied  in  the  fiscal  machinery  of  the  Empire,  or  the 
Empire  has  been  resolved  into  its  elements.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
did  not  invent  the  policy  of  a  British  Imperial  Zollverein.  Fair 
Trade  leagues  and  United  Empire  Trade  leagues  for  twenty  years 
or  more  had  been  preaching  the  economic  gospel  of  Common 
Sense  and  Imperial  solidarity  ;  their  spokesmen  w’ere  regarded  with 
contempt  as  reactionaries,  or  with  kindly  forbearance  as  mere 
visionaries.  When  one  recalls  the  doings  of  such  bodies  as  the 
Imperial  Federation  League,  to  which  any  suggestion  of  an 
Imperial  tarilT  was  anathema,  and  the  United  Empire  Trade 
League,  whose  meetings  and  luncheons  to  colonial  visitors  hardly 
raised  a  ripple  on  the  national  waters ;  when  one  recalls  the  great 
day  in  March,  1896,  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  first 
tentative,  but  direct,  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  commercial 
union  of  the  Empire  and,  as  by  the  touch  of  the  magician’s  wand, 
made  it  a  live  problem,  one  realises  what  leadership  means.  Not 
till  seven  years  after  did  Mr.  Chamberlain ,  on  another  great  day , 
make  Tariff  Eeform  the  chief  plank  in  the  Unionist  platform, 
with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  then  Prime  Minister. 
There  followed  three  years  of  splendid  advocacy,  and  then  came 
the  illness,  which  has  been  nothing  less  than  an  Imperial  tragedy. 
Mr.  Bill  four  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  themselves  would,  I  feel  sure 
be  first  to  admit  that  the  Tariff  Reform  campaign  lost  some  of 
its  momentum  when  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  hand  was  removed. 
Mr.  Balfour,  however  direct  and  precise  his  statement,  has  always 
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been  subject  to  the  most  ridiculous  and  wilful  misunderstanding 
by  opponents  who  persist  in  detecting  subtleties  and  sophistries 
where  none  exist,  simply  because  he  happens  to  be  the 
philosopher  of  doubt.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  with  all  his  fine  qualities 
and  his  mastery  of  Tariff  Reform,  lacks  the  long  experience  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  public  affairs  :  a  defect  which  every  day 
helps  to  modify. 

Not  till  what  Lord  Morley  has  described  as  “the  sediment  of 
party  fanaticism”  has  settled,  will  the  people  of  the  British 
Empire  see  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  true  proportions.  Mr.  Garvin, 
writing  some  years  ago  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  work,^  said 
that  “the  world  is  always  as  reluctant  to  recognise  the  quality 
of  greatness  in  any  figure  of  real  life  as  are  newspapers  to  mention 
their  contemporaries.”  The  fact  is  that  it  was  recognition  of  the 
quality  of  greatness  in  Mr.  Chamberlain  which  secured  him  his 
bitterest  enemies  in  a  political  sense,  and,  when  his  decision  to 
retire  was  made  known,  called  forth  cordial  tributes  from  friend 
and  foe  alike.  For  twenty  years  he  was  assailed  by  the  Radical 
party  with  a  rancour  to  be  explained  only  by  disappointed  hopes. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  beyond  question  the  ablest  man  who  ever 
entered  public  life  as  a  convinced  and  pronounced  Radical.  If 
he  had  remained  on  the  Radical  side.  Radicals  know  that  the 
cleverest,  clearest-headed,  and  most  courageous  of  leaders  would 
have  added  lustre  and  strength  to  whatever  policy  he  chose  to 
take  up.  To  see  precious  gifts  which,  in  their  opinion,  Nature 
intended  for  them,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  enemy,  has  been 
gall  and  wormwood.  Proud  to  have  him  among  our  leaders  as 
we  have  been,  it  might  have  been  well  for  England  and  the 
Empire  if  he  had  found  it  possible  to  remain  among  his  earliest 
political  friends.  The  force  of  character,  the  insight,  the  refusal 
to  accept  any  policy  on  the  strength  of  a  label,  the  initiative, 
the  power  of  seeing  things  whole  as  well  as  in  part,  the  patriotism 
which  acts  as  a  solvent  on  party  prejudice,  the  recognition 
that  the  Empire  is  greater  than  the  country,  the  country  greater 
than  the  town,  the  town  than  the  individual,  and  yet,  withal, 
that  the  individual  must  be  looked  to  if  the  nation  and  the  Empire 
were  to  flourish — these  qualities  would  have  made  the  Radical 
party  something  very  different  from  what  it  is.  That  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  was  driven  out  has  always  seemed  to  me  conclusive  proof 
of  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  Radicalism,  as  we  know  it, 
with  the  larger  interests  of  an  Empire.  The  secession  from 
Gladstonism  of  a  Hartington,  even  of  a  Henry  James,  is  easily 
intelligible ;  but  when  one  whose  very  instincts  were  Radical , 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  were,  whose  claim  to  preferment  was 

(1)  National  Review,  August,  1907. 
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established  by  dissent  from  every  doctrine  associated  with 
Toryism,  found  the  course  set  leading  straight  for  rocks  on  which 
the  kingdom  would  shatter,  we  may  take  it  there  was  something 
very  rotten  in  the  state  of  the  party.  Mr.  Chamberlain  built  up 
a  great  business  and  metamorphosed  a  municipality.  What  he 
did  for  Nettlefolds  and  Birmingham  he  was  eager  to  do  for  the 
Radical  party  and  the  British  Empire.  Long  before  party  neces¬ 
sities  drove  Mr.  Gladstone  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  favoured  some  measure  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
but  there  was  no  surrender  to  sedition.  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
not  understand,  any  more  than  his  successors  have  understood, 
that  party  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means.  To  secure  a  party  in 
office  he  was  prepared,  as  they  are,  to  sacrifice  interests  dear 
to  every  loyal  and  self-respecting  citizen.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
agreed  to  Parnellite  terms,  after  appealing  to  the  country  to 
place  him  in  a  position  to  ignore  and  override  them,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  was  not  the  only  Minister  to  break  away.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  and  a  goodly  contingent  of  the  rank  and  file  went  with 
him.  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  cozening  Sir  George  and  a 
few  others  back  without  abandoning  one  iota  of  his  treacherous 
schemes.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  steadfast ;  neither  flattery  nor 
abuse  could  move  him.  Nothing  but  the  abandonment  of  a  policy 
which  threatened  ruin  to  the  kingdom  could  have  induced  him 
to  return.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  a  very  short  time  before 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  Parnell  to  his  heart,  had  bade  the  Tories  stew 
in  the  Parnellite  juice,  and  characterised  the  Irish  party  as  march¬ 
ing  through  rapine  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  refusal  to  change  places  with  the  wicked  Tories — 
a  change  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  found  quite  congenial  when 
it  promised  a  parliamentary  majority — brought  down  upon  his 
head  a  torrent  of  abuse,  the  like  of  which  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  never  experienced.  And  small  wonder.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
opposition  to  Home  Rule  meant  that  for  seventeen  out  of  twenty 
years  the  Radicals  w'ere  to  be  out  of  office.  Let  the  Tory  party 
be  duly  grateful  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Home  Rule  surrender. 
Without  it,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  co-operation  and  support  would 
probably  never  have  been  Lord  Salisbury’s  and  Mr.  Balfour’s. 

Astonishment,  when  in  1895  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government,  was  hardly  less  com¬ 
plete  that  when,  ten  years  before,  he  threw  Mr.  Gladstone  over. 
Memory  turned  on  speeches  about  lilies  of  the  field  and  threats  to 
lead  rival  hosts  to  mortal  combat,  and  was  shocked  to  find  that 
a  decade  had  so  completely  revolutionised  mutual  antipathies  as  to 
open  the  door  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  entrance  to  a  Cecil  Cabinet. 
That  apart,  the  Colonial  portfolio  was  the  last  which  it  would 
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have  been  thought  Mr.  Chamberlain  ’would  prefer.  Speculation 
had  run  on  the  possibility  of  his  taking  various  offices  :  the  Home 
Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  any  one  save  the  Colonial.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  indeed  had  shown  considerable  interest  in  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  tone  of  certain  speeches  a  little  later  encouraged  at  once 
a  fear  and  a  belief  that  Lord  Salisbury  might  be  prepared  to  allow 
him  to  handle  the  always  delicate  reins  of  diplomacy.  He  could 
have  had  practically  what  he  liked,  and  his  choice  of  a  portfolio 
hitherto  considered  of  second-rate  importance  was  disconcerting  to 
the  prophets.  When,  in  the  year  2014,  some  contributor  to  The 
Fortnightly  Heview  is  sizing  up  the  forces  which  have  accounted 
for  the  lines  along  which  the  Empire  developed,  he  will  no  doubt 
suggest  for  the  benefit  of  his  contemporaries  that  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Colonial  Office  in  1895  marked  as 
definite  a  stage  in  our  Imperial  history  as  the  assumption  of  control 
by  the  elder  Pitt  in  1757.  Pitt  from  London  directed  forces  West 
and  East  and  South  which  converted  inertia  and  incompetence 
into  the  victories  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  It  is  a  striking 
example  of  genius  calling  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  to  do  its 
bidding.  It  is  the  completest  example  of  what  a  people  can 
accomplish  when  properly  led.  As  Pitt  for  the  first  time  made 
Great  Britain  an  Empire  in  fact,  so  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the 
first  time  made  the  Colonial  Office  the  centre  of  an  Empire  con¬ 
scious  and  proud  of  its  existence.  His  mere  coming  galvanised 
the  whole  Colonial  system,  making  good  the  claim  that  the 
British  is  the  greatest  Empire,  as  it  is  the  freest,  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

With  one  exception,  Colonial  Secretaries  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  want  of  grip  or  of  sympathy  or  of  both,  and  the 
office,  so  far  from  being  the  pivot  of  an  Empire  represented 
in  every  sea  and  on  every  continent,  was  a  grandmotherly  recipient 
of  official  reports,  exercising  the  grandmother’s  privilege  of  inter¬ 
ference  at  the  wrong  moment.  Its  traditions  were  inclined  to 
fatalism,  and  its  chiefs  were  prepared  to  accept  what  came  their 
way  as  the  inevitable.  Cut-the-painter  theories  had  long  since 
been  abandoned,  but  the  idea  of  any  move  which  might  have 
a  centrifugal  effect,  which  might  show'  that  policies  should  spring 
from  the  head  rather  than  the  limbs,  seldom  entered  its  portals. 
When  Colonial  Secretaries  had  enthusiasm  and  ideas,  as  Lord 
Carnarvon  had,  they  went  the  wrong  w'ay  to  wmrk.  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  entrance,  as  any  man  w'ho  has  kept  in  touch  with  Colonial 
movements  in  London  or  overseas  w'ill  tell  you,  was  like  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  to  a  body  grow'n  stale  for  the  want  of  both.  Courtesy 
and  kindliness  are  better  than  nothing  admittedly,  but  even  in 
a  Government  office  good  intentions  are  not  the  best  pavement. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  new  and  enterprising 
partner  in  an  old-established  business  which  no  longer  progressed, 
though  it  might  not  from  its  very  connections  be  going  back. 
One  can  almost  hear  him  saying  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  : 
“Now,  gentlemen,  what  can  we  do  for  you  at  headquarters,  and 
what  can  you  do  for  us  to  assist  the  general  good  of  the  firm?” 
and  calling  in  the  same  breath  for  returns  as  to  the  needs  of 
branches  like  the  Crown  Colonies,  directly  dependent  as  they  are 
on  headquarters.  Every  Colonial  Premier  felt  that  a  man  who 
meant  business  had  taken  control  in  London,  and  every  admini¬ 
strator  of  a  Crown  Colony  was  soon  made  to  understand  that  if 
he  had  a  desirable  but  undeveloped  estate  of  the  Empire  languish¬ 
ing  for  want  of  capital,  the  Treasury  at  home  might  be  requisi¬ 
tioned  on  its  behalf.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  show  the  necessity. 
One  of  the  last  things  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  immediate  predecessor. 
Lord  Ripon,  had  done  was  to  indite  a  despatch  proving  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  who  hoped  for  another  result  that  there  could 
be  no  Preference  in  Colonial  markets  for  the  Mother  Country, 
because  of  certain  Belgian  and  German  treaties,  the  denunciation 
of  which  would.  Lord  Ripon  contended,  be  costly  to  British 
commerce  out  of  all  proportion  to  possible  gains.  One  of  the  first 
things  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  was  to  secure,  through  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  the  denunciation  of  those  treaties.  He  cleared  the  way  at 
once  for  the  Preference  which  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions 
have  granted.  He  studied  the  economic  and  constitutional  systems 
of  other  lands  from  the  special  standpoint  of  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  he  found  federation  achieving  great  things  in  Germany,  and 
tariffs  accomplishing  more  wherever  they  were  in  vogue.  Of 
American  excesses  in  Protection  he  declared  his  abhorrence,  but 
of  tariffs  for  purposes  of  revenue  and  of  commercial  and  political 
bonds  he  speedily  saw  the  merits.  His  thoughts  were  guarded 
carefully  in  public  utterance,  but  anyone  who  reads  the  speeches 
he  delivered  in  189fi  in  the  light  of  the  policy  he  proclaimed  in 
1003  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  that  the  possibility  of  an 
Imperial  tariff  system  began  to  possess  his  mind  within  a  few 
months  of  his  becoming  Colonial  Secretary.  After  his  speech  at 
the  Canada  Club  in  1896,  some  of  us  were  a  little  impatient  that 
in  the  next  three  or  four  years  he  seemed  to  do  so  little  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Imperial  federation  by  establishing  some  form 
of  commercial  union.  I  expressed  my  disappointment  in  these 
pages but  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  looking  back  on 
all  that  happened  between  1896  and  1903,  to  say  that  he  warned 
us  not  to  be  precipitate.  Dreams  like  Imperial  Federation  have, 

(1)  “Imperial  Federation  ;  The  Condition  of  Progress.’’  Fortnightly 
Revikw,  December,  1900. 
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he  said,  “an  unaccountable  way  of  being  realised  in  their  ow'n 
time.”  He  did  not  succeed  in  giving  that  particular  dream 
tangibility,  but  he  did  work  which  made  his  administration  of  the 
Colonial  Office  for  ever  memorable.  The  Empire  literally  dis¬ 
covered  itself.  He  crushed  Little  Englandism  into  the  dust, 
though,  unhappily,  its  germs  have  reasserted  themselves  since, 
and  he  justified  Mr.  Balfour’s  eulogy  that  he  was  the  greatest 
of  Colonial  Ministers.  His  administration  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
said  Mr.  Balfour,  was  by  far  the  greatest  in  British  history.  That 
in  one  sense  was  not  the  compliment  it  appeared,  because  the 
Colonial  Office  hitherto  had  called  forth  so  little  distinction  in 
statesmanship.  In  another  sense  it  was  a  compliment  of  the 
highest  order.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  noteworthy  example  to 
follow  or  to  work  up  to.  He  had  to  set  an  example,  and  achieved 
results  which  his  successors  will  not  always  find  it  easy  to  emulate, 
even  assuming  they  have  the  ability  and  the  desire.  Diplomaticus,^ 
qualifying  Mr.  Balfour’s  phrase,  said  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  describe  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  first  great  Colonial  Minister 
the  British  Empire  has  known.  He  was  the  first,  and  the  second 
has  yet  to  be  appointed.  It  is  a  thousand  times  to  be  regretted 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  use  his  influence  to  make  us  an 
Empire  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name ;  to  create  that  Federal  Union 
which  would  “make  the  British  Empire  powerful  and  influential 
for  good  beyond  the  dreams  of  anyone  now  living.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  career  from  1885  to  1905  was  a  succession 
of  surprises.  He  was  herald  of  a  new'  Imperial  order,  as  surely 
as  down  to  1885  he  was  an  apostle  of  domestic  revolution.  His 
education  proceeded  apace  along  lines  which  he  anticipated  as 
little  as  his  friends  of  the  Birmingham  mayoral  days,  and  as 
he  learned  more  and  more  to  think  Imperially,  he  sought  to  share 
w'ith  the  people  the  truths  borne  in  upon  him.  He  never  for 
a  moment  pretended  that  he  was  consistent ;  the  more  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  Imperial  affairs,  the  more  he  saw  the 
folly  of  many  of  the  beliefs  in  wdiich  he  w'as  reared.  Consistency 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  the  narrow'  way  pursued 
by  a  mind  incapable  of  assimilating  a  new'  fact.  Inconsistency 
is  never  difficult  to  discover  in  any  man  of  many  speeches.  It 
may  be  generated  of  selfish  and  party  motives,  or  may  simply  show 
that,  in  changing  circumstances,  a  man  realises  he  must  change 
too,  if  he  w’ould  work  towards  the  light.  The  difference  between 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  old  colleagues — it  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  such  as  he  and  the  Radicals  of  to-day — w'as  that,  w'hilst  they 
w'ould  have  destroyed  in  order  to  clear  the  w'ay  for  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  which  they  promised,  he  took  the  old  and  elected 
(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  December,  1902. 
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to  build  on  and  from  it.  Kadicalism,  reckless  of  Constitution,  of 
Society,  of  Empire,  looks  to  the  triumph  of  what  is  called  Demo¬ 
cracy  as  the  end  best  calculated  to  serve  its  own  interests,  if  not 
the  country’s ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  sought  to  make  it  clear  that 
Democracy  and  Empire,  Democracy  and  Constitution  must  be 
reconciled  in  the  interests  of  both.  Empire  and  Constitution  are 
Democracy’s  opportunity  to-day.  Eepublican  leanings  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  gradually  gave  place  to  a  recognition  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  what  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  once  felicitously 
described  as  “a  crowned  democracy.”  If  a  crowned  democracy, 
why  not  an  Imperial  democracy?  Not  a  British  self-governing 
possession  is  other  than  a  democracy  of  the  most  advanced  order ; 
every  one  is  loyalty  itself  to  the  Crown  and  the  Mother  Country. 
For  the  sake  of  the  ties  of  blood,  for  the  sake  of  business  which 
the  alien  world  is  eager  to  snatch  from  our  common  possession, 
why  should  not  Great  Britain  lead  her  overseas  children?  The 
more  Mr.  Chamberlain  studied  the  records  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
the  more  he  mastered  the  drift  of  the  world’s  trade,  the  more 
convinced  he  became  that  Cobdenism,  alike  on  the  economic  and 
the  Imperial  side,  was  false  doctrine.  There  was  hardly  a 
lesson  he  learnt  from  Bright  and  Gladstone  which  he  had  not 
to  unlearn ;  Free  Trade  had  become  bad  for  the  workers  who 
looked  to  manufactures  and  exports  for  a  livelihood,  and  “mag¬ 
nanimity”  to  enemies  on  the  border-lands  of  Empire,  as  at 
Majuba,  was  a  tragic  mistake,  if  unaccompanied  by  evidence  that 
it  was  strength,  not  weakness.  Nothing  in  our  history  strikes 
me  as  more  dramatic  than  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  have 
been  the  statesman  to  assert  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa 
against  the  pretensions  fostered  by  the  “  magnanimity  ”  to  which 
he  was  a  party  in  1881,  and  that,  as  the  outcome  of  the  war, 
the  Union,  which  Grey  and  Carnarvon  were  unable,  mainly 
through  racial  difficulties,  to  promote,  was  to  become  a  fact. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to-day,  posterity  will  declare  the  South 
African  Union  to  be  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  monument.  A  larger 
union,  if  democracy  has  taken  to  heart  the  message  he  delivered 
from  a  hundred  platforms,  will  ultimately  provide  a  still  more 
imposing  memorial. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  likened  on  occasions  to  various 
familiar  figures  in  our  Imperial  history  :  Chatham  and  his  son, 
Palmerston  and  Disraeli.  That  his  Imperial  work  and  his  single- 
purposed  courage  in  prosecuting  it  will  be  accepted-  as  the 
twentieth-century  embodiment  of  the  elder  Pitt’s  achievements 
can  hardly  be  questioned  ;  if  it  has  not  gone  further,  the  up-to-date 
Butes  must  be  held  accountable.  He  had  in  him  everything  that 
the  Palmerstonian  Ciris  Britannicus  mm  implied,  though  his 
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occasional  straight  talk  to  foreign  Powers  from  the  popular  plat¬ 
form  might  have  shocked  even  that  independent  and  spirited 
Foreign  Secretary.  “The  new  diplomacy”  was  his  concession 
to  democracy.  Here,  again,  old-time  methods  would,  in  his  opinion, 
no  longer  serve.  Some  of  “the  mysteries  and  reticences  of  the 
diplomacy  of  htty  years  ago  ”  must  be  surrendered  if  a  self- 
governing  people  were  to  understand  and  judge  aright  the 
problems  on  which  they  were  expected  to  vote.  Like  Disraeli, 
he  shared  enthusiasm  for  the  Empire  with  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  the  social  reforms 
he  outlined  in  articles  in  The  Fortnightly  Keview  in  the 
’seventies,  in  “The  Eadical  Programme”  for  which  he  stood 
sponsor  in  the  ’eighties,  and  in  other  directions  were  not  all 
placed  on  the  Statute  Book.  Lord  Salisbury  repaid  his  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  larger  fields  by  giving  the  country  free  education,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  himself  responsible  for  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act.  Social  reform  was  bound  to  be  a  costly  busi¬ 
ness,  and  one  object  of  his  Tariff  Eeform  policy  was  to  provide 
funds  from  which  such  mercies  as  old-age  pensions  could  be 
financed.  To  re-read  the  speeches  in  which  he  set  forth  his 
scheme,  to  grasp  the  central  fact  that  Tariff  Reform,  as  he  ex¬ 
pounded  it,  might  have  given  enormous  benefits  to  the  people  and 
the  Empire,  without  cost  to  either,  and  to  remember  ho\v  un¬ 
scrupulous  misrepresentation  and  prejudice  were  allowed  to 
obscure  the  issue  is  almost  enough  to  make  one  despair  of 
democracy.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  did  not  despair ;  his 
optimism  sprang  from  refusal  to  believe  in  the  folly  of  the  British 
people.  The  last  seven  or  eight  years  have  not  afforded  unqualified 
warrant  for  his  scepticism.  Unfortunately,  they  have  afforded  only 
too  complete  proof  of  the  mischief  an  oligarchy  in  the  name  of 
democracy  can  accomplish.  The  indisposition  of  temper  and  body 
which  removed  Chatham  at  a  critical  time  was  not  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  than  the  illness  which  placed  Mr.  Chamberlain  hors  de 
comhat  in  1906.  Great  Britain’s  lethargic  acceptance  of  much 
that  has  happened  in  the  interval  were  inconceivable,  if  the  man 
who  overthrew  Mr.  Gladstone,  destroyed  Krugerism,  and  made 
the  Empire  pulsate  with  a  consciousness  it  had  never  known, 
had  been  spared  to  continue  the  good  fight. 
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When  Ministerial  troubles  come,  they  arrive,  like  other  people’s, 
not  in  spies,  but  in  battalions.  As  if  the  obvious  divergence  at 
recent  Cabinet  meetings  over  the  treatment  of  Ulster  had  not 
been  sufficient  in  itself,  the  Chancellor  must  needs  light  a  match 
in  the  powder  magazine  by  his  notorious  declaration  on  arma¬ 
ments.  Such  a  course  was  the  more  or  the  less  wanton,  according 
to  the  point  of  view,  when  we  know  that  the  Naval  Estimates 
have  been  a  far  more  fruitful  source  of  divergence  in  Ministerial 
circles  even  than  the  Irish  problem  itself.  One  thing,  how^ever, 
may  be  noted  in  passing,  for  it  may  in  the  future  prove  a  fact 
of  great  significance  ;  on  the  whole,  the  people  who  shrink  from 
shooting  down  the  Protestants  of  the  North  are  the  people  who 
stand  by  Mr.  Churchill’s  Estimates;  in  the  main,  the  smaller 
fanatics  preach  war  against  Ulster  and  disarmament  in  face  of 
Germany.  Such  a  view  on  both  sides  of  Liberalism  is  natural ; 
the  first  section  is  at  least  long-headed,  if  not  wildly  patriotic; 
to  the  second  section  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  a  loyalist  is 
a  good  enough  reason  for  shooting  him,  and  that  he  is  a  German 
entitles  him  morally  to  shoot  you  down.  Has  everybody  forgotten 
the  Pro-Boer  movement,  and  the  so-called  Liberal  Imperialists? 
This  divergence  is  permanent  in  Liberalism,  but  here  1914  is  not 
precisely  1900.  The  Whigs  have  got  control  of  the  Cabinet,  of 
the  machine,  and  of  nearly  all  the  ability  in  the  Party.  They 
have  even  succeeded  in  filling  up,  not  only  the  Cabinet,  but  the 
Under-Secretariat  with  a  great  majority  of  their  nominees,  while 
the  heathen  rage  furiously  together  outside  the  charmed  circle  and 
wonder  whether  to  imagine  a  return  to  the  good  old  Radical  prin¬ 
ciples  (and  to  office)  is  altogether  a  vain  thing.  Ulster  and  the 
Navy  will  be  the  battle-grounds  of  the  opposing  hosts,  much  as 
Boeotia  was  the  dancing  ground  of  Mars.  But  the  strain  on 
Liberal  unity  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned  is  more  remote,  with 
a  Prime  Minister  whose  very  name  spells  procrastination,  and  who 
proposes,  pace  Mr.  Redmond,  to  |X)stpone  Home  Rule  to  the 
autumn.  The  Navy  Estimates,  however,  are  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  cannot  be  shelved  in  the  hope  of  something  turning  up. 
They  might,  indeed,  smash  the  Government  prematurely,  if 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Harcourt  were  really  sincere  in  their 
expressed  belief  that  now  is  the  time  to  regenerate  Europe,  in 
face  of  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  First  Lord,  and  the  French  Government. 
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There  is,  however,  a  far  more  probable  and  reasonable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Chancellor’s  curious  intervention,  if  one  con¬ 
siders  the  internal  condition  of  Liberalism,  Is  not  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  simply  making  himself  “solid”  with  the  Radicals,  as 
he  did  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War?  The  times  are  critical. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  the  premier  pas  to  supreme  control,  Ulster 
may  smash  the  Ministry  later  in  the  year;  why  not,  then,  prove 
to  the  rank  and  file  that,  in  spite  of  the  Agadir  speech,  there 
is  one  member  of  the  Government  who  can  be  trusted  in  the 
future,  as  he  has  done  on  occasion  in  the  past,  to  pursue  a 
thoroughly  anti-patriotic  policy  and  to  call  in  the  Labour  Party 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Whigs?  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  inter¬ 
view  appeals  to  me  as  an  Insurance-against-Disturbance-utterance, 
and  as  nothing  more.  That  it  has  gravely  imperilled  the  Entente 
Cordiale  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is,  of  course,  nothing 
to  the  Chancellor  when  he  is  in  a  mood  of  private  calculation. 
But  that  it  impresses  the  Government  is  more  open  to  question. 
There  is  far  more  probability  of  a  sham  battle  to  satisfy  the 
Little  Englanders  and  a  patched-up  peace,  leaving  Mr.  Churchill 
with  the  substantial  victory. 

There  is  another  and  not  less  pregnant  reason  for  this  reading 
of  the  situation.  If  a  Dissolution  took  place  before  civil  war 
is  on  us  in  a  stride,  the  Coalition  and  the  Opposition  might  arrive 
at  what  was  practically  a  position  of  stalemate.  In  that  event 
some  far-reaching  reconstruction  of  parties  might  conceivably  take 
place  in  the  effort  to  carry  on  his  Majesty’s  Government.  Clearly 
the  Chancellor  would  in  that  event  have  to  choose  between  agree¬ 
ing  to  such  an  arrangement  and  leading  his  own  extremists  to 
effect  its  destruction.  If  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject — and  who  need  till  the  problem  arises? — he  has  at  least 
secured  a  bridge  of  retreat  at  the  cost  of  his  country’s  position 
in  Europe.  But  who  is  Gallio  that  he  should  care  for  these  things? 

It  is  therefore  improbable  that  Ulster  will  be  delivered  from 
her  peril  by  a  Naval  crisis  and  a  prompt  Dissolution,  though 
the  Liberal  organisers  are  understood  to  be  taking  no  risks. 
Ulster  remains,  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  examine  its  problem 
from  every  point  of  view  before  the  crisis  comes  on  us  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  where  judgment  and  action  must  follow- 
each  other,  as  the  thunder  does  the  flash. 

The  New  Year  begins  as  the  old  year  closed,  amid  the  deepening 
shadows  of  approaching  civil  war,  while  the  penultimate  effort  at 
peace  by  means  of  private  and  informal  conversation  has  apparently 
failed.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Unionist  Party  have  received  this  last  piece  of  news  with  great 
feelings  of  regret.  We  have  our  recollections  in  recent  years  both 
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of  Conferences  and  of  sudden  changes  in  what  were  supposed  to 
be  cardinal  features  in  the  policy  of  the  Opposition,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  we  have  liked  very  much  what  we  have  had  of  either. 
In  the  last  Conference  we  were  inveigled  into  protracted  negotia¬ 
tions  whilst  the  enemy  rapidly  moved  their  troops  into  position 
and  struck  us  a  sudden  blow  while  we  w'ere  still  ill  prepared 
and  ingeminating  peace.  In  the  second  place,  we  are  still  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  moral  effect  of  the  sudden  change  of  attitude  on 
the  Tariff  issue  last  year,  which,  whether  in  itself  right  or  wrong, 
was  carried  out  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  produce  a  most  unfortunate 
effect  upon  Party  reputation  and  Party  moral.  It  is  no  pleasure 
to  anyone  to  make  these  observations,  but  it  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  the  moral  from  past  errors  in  order  to  avoid  future 
mistakes.  The  Unionist  Party  is  not  in  the  condition  to  with¬ 
stand,  after  all  that  has  gone  before,  another  blunder  which 
might  rob  it  of  its  principles  and  leave  it  naked  and  defenceless 
before  a  triumphant  enemy. 

What,  then,  are  the  dangerous  situations  into  which  we  might 
be  mancEuvred  by  a  skilful  and  unscrupulous  negotiator  on  the 
other  side?  The  first  is  an  obvious  one,  and  needs  little  discus¬ 
sion.  We  might  be  induced,  out  of  our  love  of  civil  order,  to 
make  such  concessions  as  would  rob  the  Party  of  any  right  to 
describe  itself  as  Unionist  at  all,  damage  its  moral  prestige  irre¬ 
trievably,  and  leave  us  practically  without  any  policy  at  all  on 
which  to  fight  the  next  General  Election.  The  other  two  pitfalls 
are  slightly  more  complex.  It  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  aim  and 
object  of  the  Government  throughout  the  wdiole  business  to  try 
somehow'  or  other  to  shift  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  state 
of  Ireland,  which  they  have  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  on  to  the  shoulders  of  their  opponents,  and  to 
pose  themselves  as  reasonable  and  moderate  men  struggling  with 
recalcitrant  bigots.  This  purpose  would  be  to  some  extent  attained 
if  they  could  either  manage  to  get  one  or  two  of  the  Unionist 
leaders  to  agree  to  a  solution  refused  by  the  others,  or  the  Unionist 
Party  to  agree  to  a  solution  rejected  by  Ulster.  “  See,”  they  would 
turn  round  and  cry,  “what  sort  of  people  we  have  to  deal  with. 
Why,  our  proposals  for  peace  were  so  moderate  that  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  or  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  or  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  or  Sir 
Edward  Carson” — or  whoever  it  might  be — “were  themselves 
admittedly  in  favour  of  them,  only  they  could  not  get  their  own 
friends  to  agree,  and  it  is  on  these  latter  friends  that  the  whole 
responsibility  for  bloodshed  must  lie.”  That  is  trap  number  two. 
Trap  number  three  could  only  be  worked  successfully  if  there 
were  some  serious  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Unionist 
negotiators  as  to  the  real  feeling  in  the  Protestant  North — I  mean, 
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if  terms  were  accepted  in  London  and  subsequently  rejected  by 
the  rank  and  tile  in  Belfast.  It  is  improbable,  but  not  absolutely 
impossible,  that  such  a  disaster  should  occur,  unless  the  most 
stringent  precautions  were  taken  to  keep  our  representatives  fully 
in  touch,  not  only  with  the  principal  men  in  the  !North  of  Ireland, 
but  with  the  principal  men  who  are  really  representative.  It 
must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  man’s  ipse  dixit  is  good 
enough  for  the  purpose,  for  the  effect  of  such  separation  between 
the  Unionists  in  England  and  the  Unionists  in  Ireland  would 
probably  prove  fatal  to  both  alike  and  to  the  whole  cause.  There 
is  not  much  doubt  that  if  Ministers  ever  wanted  settlement  they 
have  done  themselves  infinite  damage  by  their  protracted  delays. 
They  are  getting  near  the  point  when  even  in  the  best-disciplined 
of  armies  the  guns  begin  to  go  off  of  themselves.  Nor  are  people 
who  are  nerving  themselves  to  a  great  effort  of  courage  iii  the 
best  state  of  mind  to  discuss  matters  calmly.  As  far  as  my  in¬ 
formation  goes,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  reliable,  the  North,  though 
no  doubt  liable  to  attacks  of  nerves,  as  any  troops  may  be  just 
before  going  into  action,  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  deflected 
from  its  full  demand  by  any  conceivable  event  or  by  any  living 
man.  That  demand  is,  if  the  present  Home  Eule  Bill  retains 
anything  like  its  present  shape,  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  of 
Ulster.  Now,  it  is  almost  impossible,  I  believe,  that  the  present 
Government  would  make  any  such  offer  or  can  afford  to  make  any 
such  offer,  unless  they  were  prepared  to  throw  over  Mr.  Eedmond 
completely  and  rely  for  office  on  Unionist  votes.  In  any  case, 
such  a  scheme  mutilates  the  present  Home  Eule  Bill  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  very  probably  become  practically  unwork¬ 
able.  Certainly  another  dole  of  about  10  millions  would  be 
required  to  make  a  Eedmondite  Administration  possible,  and  this, 
with  a  prospect  of  a  large  deficit  in  next  year’s  Budget,  and  the 
certainty  of  increased  taxation  for  naval  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  the  Unionist  Party  would  doubtless  and  perforce 
consent  if  Ulster’s  full  demand  were  granted  (and,  indeed,  if 
Ulster  were  satisfied,  there  would  no  longer  remain  any  means 
of  forcing  the  Government  to  the  country),  it  would,  I  imagine, 
face  this  solution  simply  as  a  way  out  of  present  evils,  but  yet 
regard  it  as  a  scheme  undesirable  in  itself.  In  any  case,  enormous 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  machinery  of  the  Bill, 
and  in  the  long  run  it  might  be  found  essential  to  reintroduce  the 
whole  measure.  But,  if  there  is  to  be  agreement  of  any  kind 
and  a  re-cast  Bill,  it  does  seem  rather  absurd  that  that  Bill 
should  contain  a  solution  which  hardly  any  single  man  of  any 
party  regards  as  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  only  possible  reason 
for  such  a  development  is  that  it  would  save  Mr.  Eedmond’s  face 
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by  enabling  Kim  to  declare  that  he  had  obtained  a  Parliament 
at  Dublin  with  an  Executive  responsible  to  itself,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  to  declare  that  he  had  not  sacrificed  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  Both  of  these  may  be  highly  desirable  objects  ;  but  they  are 
hardly  important  enough  for  the  whole  future  of  Ireland  to  be 
sacrificed  to  them.  Far  more  satisfactory,  both  to  Ireland  itself 
and  to  the  Unionist  Party  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  Bill  entire  and  a  reconstructed  measure 
to  be  carried  by  consent  based  on  real  devolutionary  and  federal 
lines.  The  Liberals  talk  a  great  deal  about  federalism,  but  they 
practise  very  little  of  it,  and  their  sincerity  would  then  be  put 
to  a  practical  test.  Unionists,  too,  have  invoked  the  principle 
of  federalism  with  some  frequency  in  the  last  two  years,  and 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  gospel  incompatible  with  strict 
Unionist  doctrine.  The  Opposition  would,  in  other  w^ords,  be 
prepared  to  give  to  Ireland  some  similar  powders  on  perhaps  rather 
a  larger  scale,  which  would,  in  conceivable  circumstances,  be 
applicable  to  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  any  case,  if  Liberals 
are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  this,  let  them  cease  to  pretend  to 
be  federalists.  As  for  the  Unionist  Party,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  an  immense  advance  in  this  direction  would  have 
already  been  made  had  Mr.  Balfour  been  Prime  Minister  since 
1906.  It  was  always  admittedly  intended  to  extend  the  Balfour 
system  of  local  government  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  the  im¬ 
mense  success  of  his  land  policy  in  killing  violent  and  separatist 
tendencies  and  freeing  the  land-holder  from  the  control  of  the 
Party  boss  would  have  greatly  quickened  the  process.  If,  then. 
Liberals  were  honest  in  their  talk  about  federalism  and  Unionists 
in  their  promises  and  intentions  about  devolutionary  government, 
there  should  not  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
common  conclusion.  Of  course,  such  a  development  would  extin¬ 
guish  Mr.  Eedmond’s  power  over  the  British  Parliament  the 
instant  it  w'as  concluded.  There  are  certainly  no  Unionists,  and 
I  doubt  gravely  if  there  are  very  many  Liberals,  who  wmuld  not 
regard  such  a  denouement  as  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
whole  United  Kingdom.  But  if  Liberalism  were  thus  to  be 
asked  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of  Gladstonian 
Home  Eule,  Unionism  w'ould  have  to  shoulder  a  still  greater 
proportion  of  the  burden  ;  for  w'hile  the  Government  might  have 
to  jettison  a  principle  w'hich,  after  all,  has  only  been  held  by 
the  Liberal  Party  on  rare  occasions  during  its  history  as  a  vital 
element  in  the  Liberal  creed,  the  Opposition  are  asked  to  throw 
away  the  most  valuable  fighting  weapon  they  possess.  I  am 
afraid  that  in  politics  it  is  easier  to  abandon  a  principle  than 
to  throw  away  a  certain  win.  The  existing  Eadical  Party  would 
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uot  see  office  again  lor  a  generation,  it  a  single  lile  was  lost  in 
the  North.  But  unless  they  realise  this  fact,  as  I  think  the  abler 
men  in  the  Cabinet  do,  it  is,  of  course,  futile  to  negotiate  at 
all.  It  is  nothing  but  the  fear  of  electoral  potentialities  which 
has  prevented  them  passing  the  Home  Buie  Bill  without  altering 
a  comma  through  the  Parliamentary  sausage-machine.  Eli'orts  for 
peace  on  our  side  can  only  be  inspired  by  national  and  disinterested 
motives,  because,  from  the  Party  point  of  view,  we  have  every¬ 
thing  to  lose  from  a  settlement  and  everything  to  gain  by  seeing 
the  Coalition  dashing  itself  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  primal  difficulty — the 
prospect  of  shattering  the  Unionist  Party  by  an  abandonment 
of  its  fundamental  principles.  It  is  being  argued  in  the  country 
to-day,  more  widely,  I  think,  than  the  Unionist  leaders  are  aware 
of,  that  the  Opposition  front  bench  has  no  mandate  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Party  to  dispose  of  the  fortunes  of  that  Party 
and  the  future  of  Ireland  without  some  express  declaration  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Unionist  electors.  The  doctrine  of  the 
mandate  has  been  pressed  by  the  leaders  of  Conservative  opinion 
wdth  great  vigour  against  the  present  Government.  It  would 
certainly  be  unfortunate  if  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Party  were 
in  a  position  to  press  an  identical  argument  against  their  own 
front  bench.  The  Opposition,  however,  unlike  the  Government, 
have  shown  themselves  anxious  to  obtain  the  verdict  of  the 
people  through  the  medium  of  a  General  Election ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  grossly  unfair  to  suggest  that  it  possesses  that  anti¬ 
democratic  tendency  which  governs  the  general  policy  of  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers.  But  even  the  suggestion  of  a  General 
Election  has  its  difficulties.  A  Party  is  not  an  army ;  nor  can  it 
be  drilled  and  directed,  incredible  as  the  fact  may  appear  at 
Westminster,  by  any  central  organisation,  however  perfect.  The 
Labour  Party  have  been  learning  this  lesson  of  late,  and  other 
parties  on  occasion  find  themselves  in  a  similar  predicament.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Opposition  leaders  give  a  substantive  pledge 
that  if  they  are  offered  a  General  Election  they  will  withdraw 
their  support  from  Ulster,  how  many  Unionists  in  the  country 
are  bound  by  that  commitment?  What  is  to  happen  if  Ulster 
still  goes  on?  Will  a  fiat  of  this  kind  prevent  a  great  uprising 
of  the  Tory  democracy  in  this  country  against  an  attempt  to  coerce 
Ulster  by  force  of  arms  in  the  event  of  our  appeal  to  the  people 
proving  unsuccessful?  These  questions  are  easier  to  ask  than 
to  answer,  but  I  think  they  give  some  shadow  of  excuse  to  the 
Liberal  disinclination  to  grant  an  Election.  The  country  is,  in 
fact,  up  against  one  of  those  great  and  imperative  issues  where 
the  ordinary  methods  of  constitutional  government  fail  to  meet 
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the  strain  put  on  the  machinery.  It  is  for  this  reason  and  this 
reason  alone  that  a  settlement  by  consent  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  might  be  in  essence  justified.  But  the  Opposition  leaders 
hold  all  the  cards,  and  to  ask  them  to  make  a  settlement  which 
is  against  Unionist  principles  and  has  not  the  approval  of  the 
Unionist  rank  and  file  is  equivalent  to  asking  an  expert  card-player 
to  discard  his  suit  in  trumps. 

However,  let  us  leave  for  the  present  the  question  of  negotia¬ 
tion.  The  next  point  is  that  the  Party  cannot  afford  to  be  trapped 
once  more,  as  it  was  trapped  at  the  last  General  Elec¬ 
tion.  Preparation  for  defence  must  go  forward,  nor  can 
we  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  an  election  being  sprung 
upon  us  suddenly,  as  happened  in  December,  1910,  if  these 
informal  conversations  suddenly  fail  to  produce  any  effect. 
Mr.  Garvin,  in  a  series  of  very  able  articles,  has  laid  great  stress 
on  this  aspect  of  the  question,  and  I  would  suggest  to  him  that 
he  should  turn  his  attention,  not  only  to  the  precise  terms  of  a 
possible  but  rather  improbable  compact,  but  to  the  problem  of 
what  is  to  be  done  in  England  if  civil  war  becomes  a  fact. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  speaking  last  month,  pointed  out  with  great 
truth  that  Ulster  was  not  so  much  appealing  to  its  own  force 
of  arms  as  to  the  effect  that  that  appeal  would  have  on  democratic 
opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  so,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  leaders  of  opinion  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ought  to  consult  together  and 
organise  such  methods  of  protest  against  this  dragooning  of  the 
North  as  will  be  effective  in  preventing  his  Majesty’s  Ministers 
from  continuing  to  perpetrate  the  foul  crime  against  liberty  and 
religion  which  at  the  present  moment  some  of  them  appear  to 
contemplate. 

The  Irish  problem,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  which 
dominates  the  minds  of  men.  The  conditions  of  life  prevailing 
among  great  masses  of  people  on  this  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel 
must  necessarily  interest  the  population  quite  as  keenly  as  the 
probable  but  hypothetical  prospect  of  civil  war  in  Ireland.  If 
matters  really  came  to  force  of  arms  in  Ireland,  the  uprising  of 
interests  here  would  be  tremendous  and  conclusive.  But  until 
that  day  comes  men  will,  after  all,  go  about  their  ordinary 
avocations,  and  will  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  policies  which 
affect  their  daily  life.  It  is  impossible,  as  Conservatives  may 
now  realise,  to  create  a  factitious  campaign,  just  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  in  the  long  run  to  sell  an  article  by  means  of  adver¬ 
tisement  if  that  article  is  not  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
Ulster  problem  is  a  fact,  and  as  a  fact  it  is  by  slow  degrees 
penetrating  into  the  popular  imagination.  But  to  imagine  that 
you  can  force  the  popular  mind  to  consider  one  question,  and 
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one  question  alone,  at  the  expense  of  others  which  may  happen 
to  interest  it,  is  to  place  a  strain  on  the  best-organised  political 
machinery  in  the  world  which  that  machinery  cannot  bear.  So 
far  from  such  a  course  being  to  the  advantage  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  it  must  have  a  precisely  contrary  elfect.  You  will  be 
told  on  countless  Liberal  platforms  that  the  Conservative  Party 
is  asking  the  agricultural  labourer  to  sacrifice  his  own  immediate 
and  economic  interests,  which  are  very  real  to  him,  in  order  that 
the  Protestants  in  Ulster  may  be  preserved  from  an  alien  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  which  he  can  have  no  possible  experience. 
It  is  the  best  friends  of  Ulster  who  will  fight  most  strenuously 
for  an  adequate  Unionist  agricultural  policy.  1  would  therefore 
make  no  apology  for  entering  at  once  on  a  consideration  of  the 
land  campaign  and  of  the  Unionist  counter  pro])osals  to  it. 

Up  till  to-day  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  efforts  ap{>ear  to  have 
resulted  in  a  complete  failure.  The  country  appears  to  be  some¬ 
what  tired  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  pyrotechnic  jierform- 
ances,  and  he  has  totally  failed  to  evoke  any  great  w'ave  of 
democratic  enthusiasm  by  brandishing  a  magic  wand,  now 
slightly  tarnished.  It  is  possible  to  have  enough  of  anybody, 
even  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Nor  have  his  somewhat  unfortunate 
proceedings  on  the  Stock  Exchange  done  him  very  much  good 
among  that  section  of  the  community  which  regarded  him  as 
an  angel  carefully  disguised.  The  mirror  has  been  breathed 
uixm,  and  no  longer  reflects  popular  enthusiasm  as  it  used  to 
do.  One  may  add  to  these  considerations  the  appalling  financial 
failure  of  the  “People’s  Budget,”  and  sum  up  the  whole  question 
by  saying  that  the  masses  are  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  genuine  prophet  or  merely  an 
inspired  romancer.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
the  Unionist  Party  to  imagine  that  because  the  country  distrusts 
the  Chancellor,  it  is  therefore  out  of  the  wood.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  promised  eveiydhing  to  everybody,  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  somewhat  halting  accents,  has  explained  that  he 
will  never  desert  Mr.  Micawber.  Such  a  text  is  quite  good 
enough  for  the  ordinary  Badical  campaigner,  who  will  not  be 
in  the  least  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  Bedford,  Swindon,  and 
Middlesbrough  speeches  were  in  their  general  effect  failures. 
Provincial  leagues  have  been  formed,  especially  in  the  Wiltshire 
area,  wliere  wages  are  (juite  unreasonably  low,  and  are  now  to 
be  formed  all  over  the  country  under  a  central  organisation  ;  and 
the  emissaries  of  these  leagues  will  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges  and  persuade  every  agricultural  labourer  they  can 
that  he  is  to  have  22s.  6d.  a  week,  and  that  the  millennium 
has  at  last  dawned.  It  will  be  obvious  to  any  candidate,  chair- 
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man,  agent,  or  speaker  in  any  agricultural  district  in  the  Home, 
Western,  or  Eastern  Counties  that  an  attack  of  this  kind  is  not 
going  to  be  met  by  a  few  thoroughly  deserved  pleasantries  on 
the  subject  of  pheasants  and  mangold  wurzels.  It  will  require, 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  Party  a  very 
definite  pledge  that  in  their  scheme  of  land  reform  the  interests 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  are  not  to  be  left  entirely  out  of 
account.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
districts  is  to  vote  for  a  Tory  Party  which  understands  his  require¬ 
ments  from  a  knowledge  based  on  long  and  often  secular  experi¬ 
ence  rather  than  on  a  Padical  cockney  who,  in  Lord  Eandolph’s 
words,  could  not  distinguish  between  a  field  of  maize  and  a  field 
of  wheat.  None  the  less,  the  electors  of  the  country  party  will 
not  sacrifice  everything  to  this  innate  tendency  unless  they  are 
convinced  that  Toryism,  too,  wTll  give  adequate  consideration 
to  the  land  and  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  work 
upon  it. 

The  basis  of  Unionist  land  reform,  as  indeed  of  any  reform 
in  this  direction,  must  be  a  sound  conception  of  the  triple  rela¬ 
tionship  existing  between  the  three  classes  of  landowner,  tenant 
farmer,  and  agricultural  labourer.  'V'he  landowner  supplies,  so  to 
speak,  the  capital  of  the  enterprise,  and  that  general  supervision 
which  naturally  falls  to  the  capitalist ;  the  tenant  farmer  gives 
a  contribution  towards  the  capital,  and  the  working  management 
of  the  business ;  while  for  the  capital  other  than  his  own  he 
pays  interest  in  the  form  of  rent.  The  agricultural  labourer,  who 
is  the  third  party  to  the  arrangement,  is  in  the  position  of  the 
man  who  works  for  w'ages.  The  small-holder,  of  course,  is  a 
special  creation  of  recent  years,  having  little  in  common  in  reality 
with  the  yeoman  or  the  placeman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If 
this  is  the  position  of  English  agriculture  to-day,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  only  three  courses  are  possible  in  dealing  with  it. 
One  may,  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  attempt  to  destroy  it  root 
and  branch  by  a  thinly-veiled  advance  towards  a  policy  of  land 
nationalisation;  one  may  deny,  as  certain  Conservatives  do,  the 
necessity  for  any  change  or  improvement  on  the  ground  that 
agriculture  is  best  left  alone;  or,  finally,  one  may  take  the  line 
adopted  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Unionist  Party,  that  the 
system  is  sound  as  a  wTiole,  but  that  it  requires  to  be  modified 
in  many  important  respects  if  the  agricultural  interest  is  to 
flourish  and  to  increase  its  contribution  to  the  national  wealth 
and  the  national  well-being. 

It  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  the  Opposition  and  the  public 
alike  seem  to  have  missed  the  real  meaning  and  object  of  the 
Radical  land  campaign.  The  only  explanation  is  that  the  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  to-day  quite  iucapable  of  making  one 
of  those  ordered,  well-considered,  and  coherent  speeches  in  which 
the  statesmen  of  the  past  used  to  explain  their  schemes  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  Bedford  and  Swindon  speeches  were  a 
kind  of  land  reformers’  nightmare.  Every  conceivable  proposi¬ 
tion  ever  put  forward  was  huddled  together  in  a  vague  amorphous 
mass  and  hurled  at  the  head  of  a  bored  and  bewildered  audience. 
The  result  is  that  a  certain  number  of  Unionists  have  been 
declaring  that  the  Chancellor  has  stolen  their  clothes  and  has 
extracted  from  the  Blue  Pamphlet  and  the  Unionist  Housing 
Bill  everything  that  is  valuable  in  his  policy.  There  is  this 
amount  of  truth  in  the  accusation  :  that  if  you  propose  every 
kind  of  inconsistent  reform  that  has  ever  been  advocated,  either 
by  your  friends  or  your  opponents,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  include 
in  your  speech  a  view  already  advocated  by  somebody. 

But  the  vital  and  essential  points  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  pro¬ 
posals,  when  all  the  verbiage  has  been  cleared  away,  are  two, 
and  two  only.  In  the  first  place,  the  landlord  is  to  be  reduced 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  rent-collector ;  and  in  the  second  place , 
the  agricultural  labourer  is  to  be  given  a  statutory  flat-rate  wage  of 
22s.  6d.  a  week.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  understand  the 
mechanism  of  the  proposed  Land  Courts,  it  appears  that  the 
landlords’  rent  may  be  reduced  by  the  Land  Commissioners, 
but  that  in  no  circumstance  can  it  be  raised ;  and  this  method 
follows  on  the  Prime  Minister’s  admission  of  the  fact,  well  known 
to  all  agriculturists,  that  the  great  majority  of  farms  are  under¬ 
rented  to-day.  The  Lloyd  George  objective  is  perfectly  clear. 
It  is  to  place  the  landlord  in  such  a  position  that  in  the  first  place 
the  small  profits  he  now  enjoys  will  gradually  disappear,  and  that 
the  last  incentive  to  invest  further  capital  in  the  land  will  dis¬ 
appear  also.  As  he  sinks  to  the  position  of  a  rent-collector  on  a 
property  returning  continually  a  smaller  amount  of  interest,  his 
willingness  to  sell  out  at  any  price  will  be  continually  increased. 
The  purchaser  will,  of  course,  be  the  State,  which,  by  depreciating 
the  value  of  the  property,  will  acquire  it  at  a  nominal  cost.  The 
land  nationalisers  have,  therefore,  beaten  the  advocates  of  the 
single  tax,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  rage  so  furiously 
together  and  refuse  by  their  dissensions  to  allow  the  Chancellor 
to  speak  in  Scotland.  The  method  may  be  different,  but  the 
end  and  object  of  both  sections  must  really  be  the  same.  It  is 
a  mere  matter  of  method  whether  the  landlord  is  ruined  and 
driven  out  by  taxes  or  by  Land  Commissioners. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Land  Commissioners  will  have  the  power  to  refuse  an  appeal 
against  the  raising  of  a  rent.  Does  anyone  seriously  suppose 
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that  the  paid  servants  ot  a  i\adical  Government,  whose  emolu¬ 
ments  and  promotion  depend  entirely  on  tlie  good  will  of  the 
Minister  of  Gauds,  will  be  any  more  likely  to  agree  to  a  rise  in 
rent  than  a  placeman  of  the  time  of  George  lil.  was  likely  to 
vote  for  Chatham  against  the  lung.  Political  debauchery  can 
shift  its  form,  but  not  its  nature;  and  unless  real  Courts  armed 
with  the  statutory  independence  given  to  judges  are  appointed, 
we  shall  be  back  in  England  to  the  time  of  Iving  John,  aud  in 
Europe  to  the  status  of  the  Portuguese  ifepublic. 

No  less  dangerous  and  absurd  is  the  Chancellor's  second  vital 
proposal,  namely,  that  of  giving  statutory  force  to  a  minimum 
dat-rate  wage  to  the  agricultural  labourer  in  every  district  in 
the  country.  He  appears  to  have  taken  Durham  County,  which 
has  the  highest  agricultural  wages-chart  iu  England,  as  his 
minimum,  and  to  have  imagined  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  he  could  compel  every  other  county  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England  to  conform  to  this  particular  standard.  Such 
a  view  to  anyone  who  knows  anything  of  agriculture  is  simply 
ludicrous,  and  would,  if  carried  into  eliect  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
posed,  wreck  the  whole  agricultural  industry  from  top  to  bottom. 
In  this  case  the  first  people  to  suli'er  would,  as  usual,  be  the 
w'orst-paid  farm  labourers.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  an  agri¬ 
culture  wage-map  of  England,  such  as  the  Blue  Books  provide 
us  with,  to  realise  that  wages  follow  markets.  Wherever,  as 
chiefly  happens  in  the  North,  there  exists  a  large  industrial 
population  urgently  demanding  the  products  of  the  land,  wages 
run  high.  Wherever,  as  in  the  South,  and  East  and  West,  there 
are  to  be  found  great  agricultural  populations  surrounding  com¬ 
paratively  small  industrial  centres,  wages  tend  to  run  low\  Any¬ 
one  who  supposes  that  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  can  redress 
this  inequality  is  walking  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  and  is  not  fit  to 
hold  high  office  in  the  State.  The  Prime  Minister  has  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  this  ridiculous  view,  and  has  therefore  ceased 
to  be  any  longer  a  serious  critic  of  agricultural  conditions.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  raising  of  agricultural  wages  is 
a  long,  difficult,  and  intricate  process,  not  im^wssible  in  itself, 
but  only  to  be  carried  out  by  local  Boards  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  needs  of  the  district,  prepared  to  make  every  allowance 
for  the  special  conditions  of  the  industry  in  a  specified  locality, 
and  determined  to  make  the  change  without  that  economic  dis¬ 
turbance  and  class  friction  which  would  render  the  whole  attempt 
detrimental  to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  a  curse  rather  than 
a  blessing  to  the  agricultural  labourer  himself. 

So  much  for  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  his  other  unwilling  disciples.  The  second  school 
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of  thought  to  which  I  have  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  land  than  men  who  talk 
without  previous  knowledge  or  apparently  without  expert  advice 
about  such  alien  topics  as  pheasants,  mangold  wurzels,  golf 
courses,  or  deer  forests.  I  am  quite  certain  that  those  Conserva¬ 
tives  w’ho  believe  that  the  agriculture  of  this  country  is  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  conditions,  and  requires  nothing  for  its 
prosperity  except  to  be  left  alone,  are  actuated  by  the  most 
sincere  motives.  Excellence  of  motive,  unfortunately,  does  not 
constitute  either  expert  knowledge  or  political  intelligence,  and 
these  few  but  well-meaning  gentlemen  who  are  pursuing  a  course 
of  pure  negation  are  acting  neither  in  their  own  interests,  nor  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  nor  in  the  interests  of  their  party, 
nor  in  the  interests  of  the  nation.  With  this  brief  statement  I 
would  leave  them. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Conservative  Party  belong  to  the 
third  school  of  thought,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  at 
the  outset.  This  school  is  not  content  with  a  policy  of  inaction, 
although  it  is  not  altogether  agreed  as  to  the  precise  method  by 
which  the  renovation  of  English  agriculture  can  best  be  effected. 
On  three-quarters  of  the  field  there  is,  indeed,  complete  agree¬ 
ment,  and  Lord  Lansdowne’s  speeches  have  received  the  uni¬ 
versal  assent  of  the  whole  Party.  The  policy  adumbrated  in 
those  speeches,  and  further  explained  and  developed  in  the 
Blue  Pamphlet,  represents  to-day  the  views  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Unionists.  It  would,  how’ever,  be  futile  to  pretend  that  on 
the  question  of  agricultural  wages  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  does  not  exist.  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  Unionist 
agricultural  member  or  candidate  in  the  low-paid  districts  will 
take  his  own  course,  whatever  may  be  the  views  held  at  head¬ 
quarters.  He  will  do  so  both  as  an  act  of  self-preservation  and 
of  economic  conviction.  The  modern  economist  who  believes 
that  low  wages  are  a  help  to  cheap  and  effective  production  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  The  difficulty  is  merely  to  effect  a 
transition  without  inflicting  undue  hardship  on  individuals. 
None  the  less,  Tory  Democrats  in  the  Party  have  gone  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  concession.  They  have  offered  to  abide  by  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  fifteen  scheduled  counties  in  this 
country  where  wages  are  notoriously  low.  They  have  agreed  to 
the  idea  put  forw'ard  by  agriculturists  and  economists  of  great 
weight  and  experience  that  inquiry  in  itself  is  probably  sufficient 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion  thus  exerted  to  raise  wages  to  an 
adequate  level,  and  to  a  level  which  the  industry  can  sustain. 
The  concessions  thus  offered,  and  apparently  accepted,  in  the 
Norwich  speech  would,  one  might  have  imagined,  have  satisfied 
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the  most  impenitent  of  reactionaries,  as  they  certainly  have 
satisfied  the  great  bulk  of  the  Party.  It  is  certainly  a  thousand 
pities  that  when  the  Party  as  a  whole  would  agree  with 
enthusiasm  to  a  forward  Unionist  land  policy,  it  should  be  held 
up  in  its  progressive  development  of  the  land  by  a  fe\v  gentlemen 
who  will  not  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  reform  until  they 
have  had  their  land  nationalised  and  their  Party  excluded  from 
office,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  suggested  recently  as  a  ix)ssible  con¬ 
tingency,  for  another  forty  years. 

The  weak  point  in  the  Unionist  programme  is  its  pronounced 
tendency  to  ignore  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  to  ignore  any 
class  in  agriculture  is  to  ruin  the  whole  scheme.  If,  indeed,  there 
were  a  fundamental  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  Unionist  Party 
on  this  vital  matter,  the  development  of  events,  however  tragic, 
would  be  inevitable.  There  is,  however,  no  such  divergence, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  statesmanship  to 
arrange  a  settlement  which  would  satisfy  the  expectations  and 
fulfil  the  ideas  of  nine-tenths  of  that  Party.  That  such  an 
arrangement  will  be  reached  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  will  it  be 
reached  in  time?  The  obvious  line  of  agreement  is  that  of  a 
public  inquiry  which  would  in  itself  give  the  good  employer, 
who  is  in  the  vast  majority,  a  chance  of  raising  his  w'ages  to  the 
scale  proposed  by  the  impartial  Board.  In  this  case  the  remain¬ 
ing  employers  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  bound  to  follow',  and 
the  object  would  have  been  attained  without  the  friction  which 
Wages  Boards  might  produce. 

The  ideal  of  Toryism  has  always  been  prosecution  of  the 
national  interest.  It  has  never  committed  itself  to  the  idea,  so 
popular  with  the  old  Whigs  and  the  neo-Eadical  school,  that 
certain  classes  can  be  ignored  or  contemned.  Toryism  has  its 
duty  as  much  to  the  agricultural  labourer  as  it  has  to  the  land¬ 
lord  or  the  tenant  farmer,  and  no  Tory  policy  will  prove  either 
orthodox  or  successful  which  does  not  recognise  this  commonplace 
of  history  either  in  the  agricultural  or  in  the  industrial  world. 
We  leave  the  Whigs  and  the  Eadicals  to  stand  for  the  classes. 
We  are  the  nation,  and,  after  all,  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
part  of  the  nation  too.  If  Toryism  will  not  recognise  this 
elementary  fact  or  stand  true  to  its  traditions,  it  has  before  it 
many  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  call  together  from  every  county,  from  every  shire, 
from  every  great  industrial  centre  the  real  representatives  and 
exponents  of  its  land  policy,  it  will  still  march  to  victory  under 
a  banner  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  Pitt,  Disraeli, 
Eandolph  Churchill,  and  Chamberlain.  CuEio. 
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GEORGE’S  PROPOSALS. 


In  a  statement  given  to  a  representative  of  the  Daily  Chronicle 
at  Cricdeth,  and  published  by  that  paper  on  January  1st,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  spoke  of  the  “organised  insanity”  of  the  armament 
race,  and  advocated  with  all  the  eloquence  in  his  power  a  reduction 
of  “the  overwhelming  extravagance  of  our  expenditure  on  arma¬ 
ments.”  He  based  his  plea  upon  the  necessity  for  economy,  and 
expressed  the  fervent  belief  that  the  moment  for  a  reduction 
of  w^ar-like  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  was  most 
favourable  and  that  this  country  ought  to  take  the  initiative 
without  waiting  for  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  other  Powers, 
in  the  following  words  :  — 

“  The  first  reason  is,  our  relations  with  Germany  are  infinitely  more 
friendly  now  than  they  have  been  for  years. 

“  My  second  reason  is,  Continental  nations  are  directing  their  energies 
more  and  more  towards  the  strengthening  of  their  land  forces. 

“The  third  reason  is  the  most  hopeful  of  all — the  spread  of  the  revolt 
against  military  opi)ression  throughout  the  whole  of  western  Europe.  .  .  . 
Events  in  France  and  Germany  have  shown  the  same  temper  among  the 
people  of  those  lands,  as  was  manifested  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  at  Leeds.” 

The  foregoing  three  arguments  are  partly  fallacious,  partly 
irrelevant. 

It  is  happily  true  that  our  relations  with  Germany  are  infinitely 
more  friendly  than  they  were  two  years  ago.  However,  as  not 
even  the  most  sagacious  Secretary  of  State  for  ForeigS*  Affairs  can 
foretell  with  any  degree  of  confidence  how  our  relations  with 
Germany  and  various  other  Powers  will  develop  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years,  we  cannot  base  our  defensive  measures  upon 
a  possibly  only  transient  improvement  of  relations  with  a  country 
with  which  we  have  repeatedly  during  the  last  few  years  found 
ourselves  in  acute  disagreement.  Funds  for  naval  defence  may 
be  voted  quickly,  but  it  takes  years  to  build  battleships,  to 
construct  heavy  ordnance  and  to  train  naval  officers  and  crews. 
Consequently,  England’s  naval  policy  cannot  be  moulded  in 
accordance  wdth  every  momentary  change  of  the  political  baro¬ 
meter,  but  must  be  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  vital  interests 
of  the  country  and  with  the  permanent  requirements  of  our 
national  and  Imperial  situation  and  of  the  international  position. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  second  argument  that  “Continental  nations 
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are  directing  their  energies  more  and  more  towards  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  their  land  forces,”  is  incorrect.  According  to  the  tables 
published  by  the  semi-official  German  Naval  Yearbook  Nauticiis, 
the  naval  and  military  expenditure  of  the  Continental  Great 
Powers  has,  since  1900,  increased  as  follows  : — 

Okrm\ny  Avstria-Husoary  Italy 

A, mi/  Xavji  Army  Navy  Army  Navy 

19UU  800,000  £7,800,<XM)  £16,900,(X)0  £1,900,000  £9,900,000  £4,500,000 

19i:i  .'>0,400, 000  28,350,000  22,800,000  7,750,000  16,650,000  10,250,000 

l)iileieiic(‘rl7,600,(X)0  +15,550,000  +  5,900,000 +  .5,850,000  +  6,750,000  +  5,750,000 
=  +54%  +200%  +35%  +308%  +68%  +128% 

Franck  Russia 

Army  Nary  Army  Nary 

19<M»  £26,lHXt,0tM)  £14,90t>,000  £35,800,000  £9,500,0<i0 

1913  38,300,000  20,600,000  62,700,000  24,900,000 

Ditl'cience  t  11,400,000  +  5,700,000  +  26,900,000  +1.5,400,000 

=  +42%  +38%  +75%  +162% 

Since  1900,  the  year  when  the  great  German  Navy  Bill  was 
passed,  naval  expenditure,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  other 
Continental  countries  as  well,  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  far  more  quickly  than  has  military  expenditure.  Since  1900  the 
military  expenditure  of  Germany  has  increased  by  only  54  per 
cent.,  but  her  naval  expenditure  has  risen  by  no  less  than  200 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  military  expenditure  of 
Austria-Hungary  has  increased  by  only  35  per  cent.,  while  her 
naval  expenditure  has  grown  by  no  less  than  308  per  cent.  Since 
1900  the  military  expenditure  of  Italy  has  increased  by  only 
68  per  cent.,  while  her  naval  expenditure  has  increased  by  no 
less  than  128  per  cent.  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  have  evidently 
closely  follow’ed  the  lead  given  them  by  their  partner  in  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Apparently  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
are  not  going  to  relax  their  unprecedented  naval  efforts.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Zcit,  Nauticus,  and  other  reliable  sources,  Austria- 
Hungary,  while  completing  four  Dreadnoughts  of  21,370  tons, 
mounting  twelve  12-inch  guns,  is  preparing  to  build  three  super- 
Dreadnoughts  of  at  least  25,000  tons  each,  mounting  15-inch  guns. 
Italy  is  building  or  completing  five  Dreadnoughts  of  22,500  and 
22,700  tons,  mounting  thirteen  12-inch  guns,  and  three  super- 
Dreadnoughts  mounting  15-inch  guns.  The  German  Navy  League, 
which  has  more  than  a  million  members  and  which  enjoys  the 
highest  official  patronage,  is  agitating  for  a  further  great  increase  of 
the  German  Fleet,  although  eleven  super-Dreadnoughts  of  appar¬ 
ently  more  than  28,000  tons  each,  armed  with  the  heaviest  guns, 
are  building  and  completing.  The  foregoing  facts  and  figures, 
which  are  taken  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  show  that  the 
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Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  increasing  their  naval  armaments 
with  unprecedented  speed,  and  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  assertion 
“Continental  nations  are  directing  their  energies  more  and  more 
towards  the  strengthening  of  their  land  forces  ’’  is  contrary  to  fact 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  “most  hopeful  reason”  for  a  reduction 
of  the  British  naval  expenditure,  irrespective  of  the  action  of 
the  Continental  Powers,  is  “the  revolt  against  militarism  in 
France  and  Germany.”  That  revolt  may  conceivably  take  place 
in  France,  where  anti-militarism  is  rampant.  As  France  is  our 
ally,  we  have  no  occasion  to  rejoice  at  such  a  prospect  or  to  relax 
our  defensive  effort.  On  the  contrary,  the  possibility  of  such  a 
revolt  ought  to  induce  us  to  increase  our  armaments,  especially 
as  a  similar  revolt  against  militarism  is  not  likely  to  take  place 
in  Germany,  which  is  not  our  ally,  but  our  most  dangerous 
competitor.  Last  year  the  German  Parliament  voted  practically 
without  discussion  T100,000,000  for  military  purposes,  while  the 
French  Parliament  has  not  yet  agreed  as  to  how  the  necessary 
counter-measures  are  to  be  financed.  Yet  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
ventured  to  assure  us  that  the  people  of  France  and  Germany 
“have  manifested  the  same  temper  as  was  manifested  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at  Leeds.”  As  far 
as  Germany  is  concerned,  that  assertion  is  untrue. 

The  naval  armaments  of  Great  Britain  must  be  shaped  with 
due  consideration  of  our  national  and  Imperial  needs.  Let  us, 
then,  briefly  survey  our  national  and  Imperial  requirements. 

Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire  occupy  a  unique  position 
in  the  world.  While  the  principal  towns  of  the  great  Continental 
nations  lie  far  inland — Germany,  for  instance,  has  no  large  town 
that  can  be  shelled  from  the  sea,  for  even  the  ports  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Liibeck,  Konigsberg,  Dantzig,  Eostock,  Stettin  lie  far 
inland  on  rivers  and  narrow  inlets,  the  openings  of  which  are 
protected  by  powerful  fortifications — practically  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  lie 
on  the  sea.  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Eangoon,  Colombo, 
Aden,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Bris¬ 
bane,  Perth,  Hobart,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch, 
Dunedin,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  St.  John’s, 
Cape  Town,  Durban,  and  many  other  important  cities  are 
exposed  to  naval  attack  and  bombardment,  and  practically  all 
the  important  towms  enumerated  are  entirely  unfortified.  Their 
sole  protection  is  the  British  fleet. 

While  the  great  military  States  possess  compact  and  homo¬ 
geneous  territories  to  which  no  serious  damage  can  be  done  by 
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an  attack  from  the  sea,  the  British  Empire  is  the  most  widely 
scattered  and  most  loosely  knit  and  jointed  Empire  in  the  world. 
Hence  it  is  a  most  vulnerable  Empire.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most 
vulnerable  State  in  the  world. 

The  sea  is  the  high  road  which  connects  the  widely  scattered 
British  States  and  provinces.  Therefore  the  sea  is  as  important 
to  the  British  Empire  as  the  roads,  railways,  and  rivers  are  to 
Germany.  Consequently  the  freedom  of  the  sea  to  British  ships, 
the  world-wide  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  on  the  seas,  is  as 
important  to  the  citizens  of  the  British  Empire  as  the  security 
of  their  national  railw’ays,  rivers,  roads,  and  canals  is  to  the 
citizens  of  Germany. 

Last,  but  not  least,  while  the  great  military  States  of  Europe 
produce  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  food  they  require,  and  cannot  be 
starved  into  surrender.  Great  Britain  is  absolutely  dependent  for 
its  existence  upon  imported  food  and  raw  material.  For  all 
these  reasons  the  British  people  and  the  people  of  the  British 
Empire  must  possess  a  fleet  strong  enough  to  protect  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  of  her  exposed  possessions  and  the  Imperial 
trade  routes  against  any  conceivable  aggressor,  and  against  any 
conceivable  combination  of  hostile  Powers.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  British  Empire,  the  British  people  require  a 
fleet  strong  enough  to  dominate  the  British  seas  and  the  British 
trade  routes.  To  the  British  people,  unchallenged  supremacy  on 
the  seas  is  a  vital  necessity,  and  a  Powder  which  deliberately 
challenges  that  supremacy  cannot  be  considered  Great  Britain’s 
friend. 

Unfortunately,  Great  Britain’s  absolute  supremacy  on  the  seas 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Germany  has  challenged,  and  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  destroy.  Great  Britain’s  world-wide  supremacy,  and 
she  has  succeeded.  In  1900  she  proclaimed  to  the  world  her 
determination  to  challenge  and  to  destroy  Great  Britain’s  naval 
supremacy.  In  the  introduction  to  the  great  German  Navy  Bill 
of  1900,  by  which  the  foundation  of  the  modern  German  navy 
was  laid,  the  German  Government  stated  : — 

“  Germany  requires  a  fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war  with  the  mightiest 
naval  Power  would  involve  risks  jeopardising  the  supremacy  of  that  Power. 

“  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  fleet  should  be  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  greatest  sea  Power,  because,  generally,  a  great  sea  Power 
will  not  be  able  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  against  Germany.  But  even 
if  it  should  succeed  in  confronting  us  in  superior  force,  the  enemy  would 
be  so  very  much  weakened  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  strong  German 
fleet,  that,  notwithstanding  the  victory  gained,  the  enemy’s  naval  supremacy 
woujd  no  longer  be  secured  by  the  possession  of  a  sufficient  fleet.” 

The  will  to  destroy  Great  Britain’s  naval  supremacy  could  not 
be  more  deliberately  and  more  clearly  stated  than  it  was  expressed 
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by  the  German  Government  in  the  foregoing  lines.  In  1912 
the  German  Navy  League  published  a  book,  Deutschland  Sei 
Wach.  After  referring  to  the  purpose  of  the  German  Navy 
Law  of  1900  to  undermine  England’s  naval  supremacy,  and  the 
growth  of  the  German  fleet,  the  book  states  in  extra  large 
letters  :  “  The  maintenance  of  an  absolute  English  supremacy  on 
the  seas  has  surely  become  impossible  for  the  future.  That  is 
the  great  historical  process  which  we  have  witnessed.” 

The  advocates  of  naval  economy  in  Great  Britain  tell  us  with 
pride  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  British  fleet  over 
the  German  fleet,  as  if  the  sole  duty  of  our  fleet  consisted  in 
protecting  the  British  shores  against  a  German  attack.  The  fact 
that  our  superiority  in  ships  over  Germany  is  barely  sufiicient, 
the  fact  that  Germany  has  succeeded  in  destroying  our  world¬ 
wide  supremacy,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  Admiralty  has 
found  itself  reluctantly  compelled  to  recall  the  squadrons  from 
all  the  seas  and  to  concentrate  practically  the  entire  fleet  in  home 
waters,  to  the  great  damage  of  our  w'orld-wide  prestige  and  of 
our  Imperial  interests.  However,  in  comparing  the  strength  of 
the  British  and  the  German  fleets,  it  does  not  suffice  to  count 
and  compare  ships.  We  must  also  compare  armaments,  and 
especially  the  reserve  stocks  of  guns  and  ammunition,  which 
often  decide  the  issue  of  war.  In  other  countries,  in  absolutist 
Germany  as  well  as  in  the  democratic  United  States,  the  leading 
military  and  naval  experts  give  every  year  a  frank  and  exhaustive 
report  to  Parliament  on  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the  army 
and  navy.  But  in  Great  Britain  the  commanding  generals  and 
admirals,  who  are  nominally  responsible  for  the  army  and  navy, 
are  muzzled  by  the  Party  politicians.  In  Great  Britain  reports 
on  the  state  and  needs  of  the  army  and  navy  are  made  not  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  people,  but  to  the  politicians  in  power 
behind  closed  doors,  and  Parliament  and  people  are  deliberately 
kept  in  ignorance.  Thus  politicians  bent  on  suicidal  economy 
are  able  to  deplete  the  stock  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  other 
stores,  and  to  deceive  the  people  and  its  representatives  as  to  the 
readiness  of  the  fleet  by  deliberate  misstatements  in  Parliament, 
and  by  the  refusal  to  answer  questions  as  to  the  number  of  guns 
and  the  quantity  of  ammunition,  &c.,  kept  in  reserve,  on  the 
ground  of  such  information  being  “not  in  the  public  interest.” 
The  British  navy  possesses  approximately  a  sixty  per  cent, 
superiority  over  the  German  navy  in  large-sized  ships,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  must  be  doubted  whether  it  possesses  a  sixty  per 
cent,  superiority,  or  a  thirty  per  cent,  superiority,  or  any 
superiority  at  all,  over  the  German  navy  in  reserve  guns  and 
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ainmiinition.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  last  eight  issues  of  the 
Yearbook  Nouticm  yields  the  following  figures  : — 

Money  Voted  for  Naval  Artillery  and  Armaments. 


In  Great  Britain.  In  Germany. 


Mk. 

Mk. 

1900-7  . 

...  60,914,400  .. 

.  30,495,000 

1907-8  . 

...  47,913,480  . 

.  37,500,000 

1908-9  . 

...  41,793,480  . 

.  49,060,000 

1909-10  . 

...  48,572,400  . 

.  65,450,000 

1910-11  . 

...  50,732,400  . 

.  75,850,000 

1911-12  . 

...  75,908,400  . 

.  77,350,000 

1912-13  . 

...  84,027,600  . 

.  65,510,000 

1913-14  . 

...  89,678,400  . 

.  58,899,000 

The  figures  supplied  by  Nauticus  relating  to  Germany  are  no 
doubt  correct.  Those  supplied  for  Great  Britain  agree  with 
those  given  in  the  British  Admiralty  publications. 

In  1906-7  the  British  vote  for  artillery  and  armaments  was 
100  per  cent,  greater  than  the  German  vote.  In  1907-8  it  w^as 
only  30  per  cent,  greater,  and  in  1908-9  it  was  nearly  20  per 
cent,  smaller  than  the  German  vote.  In  1909-10  and  in 
1910-11  Great  Britain  spent  about  30  per  cent,  less  on  artillery 
and  armaments  than  did  Germany.  In  1911-12  the  British 
expenditure  was  nearly  equal  to  the  German  expenditure.  In 
1912-13  it  was  30  per  cent,  greater,  and  in  1913-14  it  was  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  German  expenditure. 

During  the  last  few  years  naval  artillery  has  been  enormously 
improved.  Heavier  12-inch  guns,  firing  heavier  projectiles,  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  improved  12-inch  guns  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  13'5-inch  guns  and  by  15-inch  guns.  According  to  the 
German  Naval  Yearbook,  the  British  and  German  expenditure 
on  artillery  and  ammunition  in  respect  of  new  construction  was 
as  follows  : — 

In  Great  Britain.  In  Germany. 


Mk.  Mk. 


1904-5  . 

.  53,121,600  ... 

.  21,526,000 

1905-6  . 

.  40,800,000  ... 

.  26,011,000 

1906-7  . 

.  42,574,800  ... 

.  28,995,000 

1907-8  . 

.  31,926,000  ... 

.  34,700,000 

1908-9  . 

.  25,908,000  ... 

.  44,610,000 

1909-10  . 

.  27,662,400  ... 

.  59,600,000 

1910-11  . 

.  36,787,320  ... 

.  70,400,000 

1911-12  . 

.  48,348,000  ... 

.  73,500,000 

1912-13  . 

.  54,998,400  ... 

.  57,265,000 

1913-14  . 

.  58,388,064  ... 

.  56,890,000 

In  1904-5  Great  Britain  spent  on  new  guns  and  ammunition 
150  per  cent,  more  than  Germany ;  in  1905-6  she  spent  60  per 
cent,  more  than  Germany ;  and  in  1906-7  she  spent  50  per  cent, 
more  than  Germany.  For  these  expenses  a  Unionist  Govern- 
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ment  was  responsible.  After  the  advent  of  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment,  matters  changed.  In  1907-8  we  spent  on  artillery  and 
ammunition  10  per  cent,  less  than  Germany.  In  1908-9  we 
spent  20  per  cent,  less  than  Germany.  In  1909-10  and  1910-11 
we  spent  only  half  as  much  as  Germany  !  !  In  1911-12  we  spent 
only  two-thirds  of  the  amount  spent  by  Germany.  In  1912-13 
we  spent  5  per  cent,  less  than  Germany,  and  in  1913-14  5  per 
cent,  more  than  Germany.  In  the  latest,  the  most  powerful,  and 
therefore  the  most  important,  guns  and  their  ammunition,  our 
shortage  is  apparently  greatest.  After  a  battle  the  German  ships 
will  be  able  to  replace  their  outworn  guns  by  new  ones,  and  to 
replenish  their  magazines,  while  the  British  ships  may  have  to 
fight  a  second  battle  with  outworn  guns  and  with  insufficient 
ammunition. 

Further  analysis  of  the  artillery  expenditure  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  give  in  this  place, 
indicates  that  Mr.  Churchill  has  endeavoured  to  replenish  the 
magazines  which  Mr.  McKenna  has  depleted.  It  was  an  open 
secret  that  Mr.  McKenna  allowed  the  arsenals  to  be  denuded  of 
reserve  guns  and  ammunition  for  the  sake  of  economy.  In 
Parliament  he  refused  all  information  as  to  the  number  of  reserve 
guns  and  as  to  the  quantity  of  ammunition  kept  as  being  “not 
in  the  public  interests.”  It  is  credibly  asserted  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Morocco  crisis  the  British  navy  was  crippled  through 
want  of  ammunition,  guns,  and  stores.  We  had  a  great 
superiority  in  ships,  but  that  superiority  would  have  been  of  little 
advantage  if  the  ships  could  not  fight  owing  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  ammunition  and  of  other  war  material.  And  while 
“in  the  public  interest”  all  information  as  to  the  shortage  of 
war  material  was  withheld  from  the  British  public,  and  while 
our  national  existence  was  jeopardised  by  Party  politicians,  who 
played  the  confidence  trick  on  the  nation,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  was  fully  informed  as  to  the  depleted  state  of  our  maga¬ 
zines.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  in  the  semi¬ 
official  yearbook. 

The  foregoing  tables  show  that  an  improvement  occurred  with 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  Admiralty,  but  a  comparison 
of  the  British  and  the  German  figures  shows  that  there  must 
still  be  a  very  serious  shortage  of  ammunition,  reserve  guns,  and 
of  other  stores  at  our  arsenafi  As  we  are  building  60  per  cent, 
more  ships  than  Germany,  and  as  these  ships  are  armed  with 
heavier,  and  therefore  costlier,  guns,  which  require  heavier  and 
more  expensive  ammunition.  Great  Britain  should  spend  on  new 
guns  and  ammunition  every  year  at  least  80  per  cent,  more 
money  than  does  Germany.  Yet,  according  to  the  comparative 
figures  given,  we  spent  during  several  years  only  half  as  much 
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money  as  Germany,  and  we  spent  even  during  the  last  two  years 
a  little  less  than  Germany.  Apparently  Mr.  Churchill  is  not 
even  now  allowed  to  provide  a  sulhciency  of  reserve  guns  and 
ammunition.  xVpparently  the  Government  provides  the  ships 
because  a  shortage  in  ships  cannot  be  hidden,  but  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  sufficiency  of  reserve  guns  and  ammunition  because  their 
shortage  can  easily  be  denied  by  the  politicians  “in  the  public 
interest,”  as  our  admirals  are  muzzled.  A  ship  is  a  floating  gun- 
carriage.  If  there  is  a  serious  shortage  in  guns  and  ammunition, 
there  is  probably  a  still  greater  shortage  in  torpedoes  and  other 
indispensable  stores.  For  the  sake  of  popularity  the  Liberal 
politicians  are  gambling  with  the  security  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  is  probably  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  relative  emptiness  of  our  magazines  and  the  consequent  un¬ 
preparedness  of  the  fleet,  has  urged  a  further  restriction  of  our 
naval  expenditure  irrespective  of  the  action  of  our  national  com¬ 
petitors.  He,  who  has  wasted  and  squandered  public  money 
more  recklessly  than  it  has  ever  been  squandered  by  a  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  preaches  a  further  reduction  of 
our  insufficient  armaments  “for  the  sake  of  economy.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  White  Paper  274  of  1913  on  Naval  Expenditure,  the 
gross  total  of  our  naval  expenditure  has  increased  in  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  years,  1904-5  to  1913-14,  from  ^£41,062,075  to 
^647,021,636 — that  is,  by  £6,000,000  in  round  figures,  or  by 
15  per  cent.  During  the  time  when  the  Liberal  Government  has 
been  in  power,  the  national  expenditure  has  been  increased  from 
£151,960,528  in  1905-6  to  £191,556,000  in  1912-13,  by  round 
£40,000,000,  or  by  26  per  cent.  If  economy  is  called  for,  it  is 
evidently  rather  called  for  at  the  Exchequer  than  at  the  Admiralty. 
The  country  is  well  able  to  bear  the  necessary  increase  in  the 
naval  expenditure,  and  a  good  deal  more.  According  to  the 
Statistical  Abstract,  our  foreign  trade  has  increased  betw^een 
1905  and  1912  from  £895,000,000  to  £1,232,000,000,  or  by  27  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  the  gross  income  subject  to  Income 
Tax  has  increased  from  £925,184,556  to  £1,070,142,343,  or  by  16 
per  cent.  ;  our  steam  shipping  has  increased  from  9,064,816  tons 
net  to  10,992,073,  or  by  21  per  cent. ;  and  railway  gross  receipts 
have  grown  from  £96,930,705  to  £110,499,654,  or  by  14  per 
cent.  Our  naval  expenditure  has  apparently  increased  at  the 
same  ratio  as  our  national  wealth  has  increased,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  proportionately  no  greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Taxa¬ 
tion  has  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  not  owing  to  the 
increased  expenditure  on  the  navy,  but  solely  owing  to  the 
increased  expenditure  of  £40,000,000  per  annum,  for  w^hich  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  chiefly  responsible.  Yet  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
urges  upon  us  to  reduce  the  strength  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
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fleet  still  iurther  for  the  sake  of  economy.  The  nation  spends 
about  T;150, 000,000  per  year  on  intoxicating  drink  and  about 
£50,000,000  per  year  on  betting  and  gambling.  Yet  the  nation 
can,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  not  afford  to  spend 
£50,000,000  per  year  on  the  navy.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wishes 
the  nation  to  economise,  he  should  endeavour  to  cut  down  the 
colossal  national  expenditure  on  drink,  betting,  and  gambling, 
and  he  should  especially  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  the  millennium  by  increasing  national  taxation  at  an 
unprecedented  rate. 

The  advocates  of  naval  economy  assure  us  unceasingly  that  our 
Fleet  is  by  far  the  strongest  in  the  world,  that  it  is  60  per  cent, 
stronger  than  that  of  Germany,  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
being  attacked  simultaneously  by  the  Powers  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  because  the  Triple  Alliance  is  a  purely  defensive  organi¬ 
sation  and  because  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  are  our  friends. 
They  assure  us  that  in  case  of  need  w'e  can  firmly  reckon  on  the 
support  of  France  and  Russia  against  the  central-European 
Powers,  and  assert  that  we  can  easily  avoid  being  entangled  in 
European  wars  which  are  no  concern  of  ours  by  withdrawing  from 
Continental  politics  altogether  and  by  taking  no  longer  an  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Curiously  enough,  the  same  people  who  assure  us  that 
the  balance  of  power  is  an  old  and  outworn  fetish  which  is  not 
worth  preserving,  and  who  advocate  most  strongly  our  complete 
withdraw'al  from  Continental  politics — which  means  our  faithless 
desertion  of  France  and  Russia  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  them 
by  Germany  and  her  allies — reckon  most  firmly  upon  France  and 
Russia  coming  to  our  aid  if  we  should  be  attacked  by  the  Powers 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  same  people  who  preach  that  we 
should  leave  France  and  Russia  in  the  lurch,  should  they  be 
attacked  by  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  expect  France 
and  Russia  to  fly  to  our  assistance  should  we  be  attacked  by  the 
Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  same  people  who  admonish 
us  to  leave  the  Continental  nations  to  themselves  and  to  allow’ 
France  and  Russia  to  be  smashed  by  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Italy,  confidently  expect  that  these  smashed  and  defeated 
nations  will  save  us  if  the  central  European  Powers,  after  having 
made  themselves  supreme  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  should 
in  turn  attack  us. 

Only  a  Great  Britain,  or  a  British  Empire,  which  is  powerful 
enough  to  meet  an  attack  of  the  united  Powers  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  can  afford  to  detach  itself  from  Continental  politics. 
If  we  should  leave  the  Continental  nations  to  their  fate,  we  should 
lose  the  friends  we  have,  for  France  and  Russia  are  our  friends, 
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not  because  they  love  us,  but  because  they  want  our  help  in 
case  of  need.  If  France  and  Kussia  become  convinced  that  they 
cannot  count  upon  our  support,  they  will  naturally  endeavour  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  our  Continental  opponents,  and  will 
try  to  persuade  them  that  they  should  fall  unitedly  on  us,  so 
that  a  great  European  war  should  be  at  our  cost  and  not  at  theirs. 
But  if  we  should  not  be  attacked  by  the  united  Powers  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  if  a  great  and  purely  Continental  war  should 
break  out,  the  position  might  ultimately  be  equally  dangerous 
to  ourselves.  If  such  a  war  should  make  either  the  Triple  Alliance 
or  France  and  Eussia  supreme  on  the  Continent,  our  position 
would  soon  become  very  precarious.  If  the  result  of  such  a  war 
should  be  that  the  German  group  should  dominate  Europe,  Anglo- 
German  naval  competition  would  evidently  become  more  dangerous 
to  us  than  ever.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  France  and  Eussia  should 
defeat  Germany  and  her  allies  and  become  supreme  in  Europe, 
our  Colonial  possessions  would  soon  be  jeopardised.  France,  being 
secure  in  Europe,  would  once  more  encroach  upon  our  African 
colonies;  and  Eussia,  requiring  no  longer  our  support  in  case  of 
a  war  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  would  again  resume 
her  march  upon  India.  It  is  clear  that  the  predominance  of  the 
Germanic  and  of  the  Franco-Eussian  combination  would  be 
equally  dangerous  to  us.  Hence  salvation  can  be  found  only 
in  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

As  the  advocates  of  naval  economy  take  it  for  granted  that 
xVustria-Hungary  and  Italy  will  not  join  Germany  if  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  should  unhappily  be  at  war,  let  us  glance  at  the 
foreign,  and  especially  at  the  naval,  policy  of  these  two  countries. 

The  foreign  policy  of  a  great  country  is  businesslike  and  im¬ 
personal.  It  is  not  dictated  by  its  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
but  by  considerations  of  national  interest  and  advantage.  The 
three  States  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  very  densely  populated. 
In  Germany  there  are  311  people  per  square  mile,  in  Austria 
there  are  246 '7  people  per  square  mile,  in  Hungary  there  are  166 ‘6 
people  per  square  mile,  in  Italy  there  are  313‘5  people  per  square 
mile.  In  France,  w'hich  is  generally  supposed  to  be  very  densely 
ix)pulated,  there  are  only  191’2  people  per  square  mile.  The  popu¬ 
lation  per  square  mile  is  approximately  50  per  cent,  greater  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria  than  it  is  in  France.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  the  problem  how  to  dispose,  of  the  surplus  population  has 
become  a  very  urgent  one  for  the  three  central-European  Powers, 
for  no  great  nation  desires  its  citizens  to  migrate  to  foreign 
countries,  where  they  will  become  denationalised.  Germany  has 
so  far  been  able  to  find  room  for  her  rapidly  increasing  population 
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within  her  own  borders,  owing  to  the  marvellous  development 
of  her  manufacturing  industries,  but  she  will  not  much  longer  be 
able  to  give  work  to  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  her  people. 
In  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  where  the  manufacturing  industries 
have  less  quickly  developed,  and  are  less  developable  than  in 
Germany,  owing  to  natural  reasons,  such  as  lack  of  coal,  emigra¬ 
tion  is  enormous,  as  the  following  figures  show  :  — 

Emigration 


From  Germany. 

From  Austria- 
Hungary. 

From  Italy 

1902  . 

32,098 

.  185,449  ... 

...  531,509 

1903  . 

36,310 

.  222,237  ... 

...  507,967 

1904  . 

27,984 

.  162,613  ... 

...  471,191 

1905  . 

28,075 

.  249,200  ... 

...  726,331 

1906  . 

31,074 

.  313,167  ... 

...  781,977 

1907  . 

31,696 

.  386,328  ... 

...  704,675 

1908  . 

19,883 

.  102,795  ... 

...  486,674 

1909  . 

24,921 

.  250,530  ... 

...  625,637 

1910  . 

2o,o31 

.  270,060  ... 

...  651,475 

1911  . 

22,690 

.  160,751  ... 

...  533,884 

1912  . 

18,545 

0 

...  711,446 

A  small  percentage  of  the  emigrants  from  Austria-Hungary  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  emigrants  from  Italy  return  to  their 
country.  Still,  on  balance,  the  loss  in  national  powder  and  national 
wealth  suffered  through  emigration  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy 
is  enormous.  Exactly  as  Germany  has  resolved  to  create  a 
Greater  Germany  over  sea  for  her  children,  Italy  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  found  a  Greater  Italy  for  her  people.  Her  attempts  to 
create  Italian  colonies  in  Crispi’s  time  were  a  failure,  but  she  has 
since  then  showm  her  determination  to  become  a  maritime  and 
colonial  empire  by  building  up  an  excellent  fleet  and  spending 
ii‘40,000,000  on  her  war  with  Turkey  and  the  acquisition  of 
Tripoli. 

Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  feel  much  encouraged  to  embark 
upon  a  transmaritime  policy  by  the  increase  of  their  foreign  trade, 
which  has  almost  doubled  since  1900 ;  by  the  remarkable  increase 
of  their  shipping  and  of  their  national  wealth ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  by  Germany’s  example.  Until  lately  Austria-Hungary 
was  an  inland  State.  It  possessed  a  few’  small  warships,  but 
these  were  intended  only  for  coast  defence.  But  lately  the 
German  Emperor  has  found  a  fervent  admirer  and  docile  pupil 
in  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdipand,  the  heir  to  the  Austrian 
throne.  Austria-Hungary  also  has  come  to  believe  that  her  future 
lies  upon  the  water.  In  1892  and  1893,  the  Archduke  travelled 
round  the  world  in  the  cruiser  Kaiserm  Elizabeth,  and  he  was 
made  an  Admiral  in  1902.  He  stays  often  at  the  Island  of  Brioni, 
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near  Pola,  and  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  that  important  war 
harbour  and  the  Austrian  fleet,  which  has  its  headquarters  there. 
He  has  repeatedly  attended  the  German  naval  manoeuvres  in 
company  with  the  German  Emperor,  and  has  repeatedly  paraded 
the  Austrian  fleet  before  him.  In  1906,  while  attending  the  landing 
manoeuvres  in  Dalmatia,  the  Archduke  stated  in  his  order  to 
the  fleet  that  “Austria-Hungary  requires  a  fleet  which  is  strong 
enough  not  only  for  defence,  but  also  for  attack.” 

The  Austrian  fleet  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  German  fleet,  and 
it  has  been  called  into  being  by  the  same  means  by  which  the 
German  fleet  has  been  created.  As  the  German  nation  was  a 
nation  of  landsmen,  their  interest  in  naval  affairs  was  aroused 
and  stimulated  by  the  agitation  of  the  officially  patronised  Navy 
League.  Copying  Germany’s  procedure,  the  Austrians  have 
created  a  Navy  League  of  their  own.  Its  president,  its  “pro¬ 
tector”  as  the  Austrians  call  it,  is  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
the  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  private  but  a 
semi-official  organisation  is  apparent  from  this  :  that  the 
Directing  Committee  of  the  League  contains  a  “delegate”  of  the 
naval  section  of  the  Austrian  War  Office — Austria-Hungary  has 
as  yet  no  Admiralty — two  delegates  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ministry  of  Trade  and  a  delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works.  The  branches  of  the  Austrian  Navy  League  are  often 
presided  over  by  the  highest  Government  officials  of  the  district, 
such  as  Stadthalters,  Presidents,  Bezirkshauptmanns,  &c.  Owing 
to  the  State  patronage  bestowed  upon  it,  the  Austrian  Navy 
Tjeagne  has  rapidly  grown  as  follows  : — 


Membership  of  Austrian 


Navy  League. 

Funds. 

1007  ... 

.  1,252  ... 

.  24,210  Crowns. 

1908  ... 

.  1,697  ... 

.  33,608 

1909  ... 

.  2,890  ... 

.  43,180 

1910  ... 

.  4,389  ... 

.  58,493 

1911  ... 

.  12,363  ... 

.  125,306 

1912  ... 

.  26,532  ... 

.  271,067 

Before  the  Delegations  of  1911,  Admiral  Count  Montecuccoli 
gave  details  of  the  naval  programme  of  Austria-Hungary, 
according  to  which  the  Austrian  fleet  should  comprise  16  battle¬ 
ships,  12  cruisers,  96  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  torpedo-boats, 
and  12  submarines.  The  ships  are  to  be  automatically  replaced 
when  twenty  years  old,  as  in  Germany.  The  existing  small 
battleships  for  coast  defence  are  to  be  replaced  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  battleships  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  and  it  is  intended 
that  the  Dual  Monarchy  will  eventually  possess  sixteen  first-class 
battleships  and  four  large  battle  cruisers. 
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Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  are  closely  allied.  Strife-torn 
Austria-Hungary  depends  upon  Germany’s  support  for  her  exist¬ 
ence,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  follow  largely  Germany’s 
political  lead,  and  as  she  has  adopted  Germany’s  naval  policy 
and  has  copied  Germany’s  naval  organisation,  we  must  reckon 
with  the  possibility  that,  in  case  of  a  conflict  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  may  be  found  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  side,  even  if  Germany  should  be  the  aggressor.  Voices 
urging  that  Great  Britain  is  a  declining  nation,  and  that  it  is  the 
destiny  of  the  Germanic  peoples  to  become  England’s  heir,  are 
heard  more  and  more  frequently  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also 
in  Austria-Hungary.  In  the  book  Das  Ende  des  Kontinentalismus- 
Entwickelung  und  Bedeutung  unserer  Segeltung,  by  Anton  von 
Mori,  published  in  Saaz  in  1912,  we  read  : — 

“  Many  signs  seem  to  indicate  that  England  has  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  her  power.  After  all,  this  is  only  a  matter  of  course.  The  development 
of  a  nation  never  comes  to  a  standstill.  Its  growth  is  followed  by  decline. 
It  is  generally  known  that  the  rise  and  the  prosperity  of  the  German  oversea 
trade,  which  has  become  the  second  largest  in  the  world,  causes  England 
the  most  serious  concern.  The  development  of  Germany’s  overseas  trade 
is  an  important  fact.  It  is  certain  that  its  growth  will  lead  in  future  to 
important  developments,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  lead  to  another  period 
of  great  naval  struggles. 

“It  is  a  well-know'n  fact  that  during  the  Morocco  crisis  the  German 
Fleet  was  watched  by  British  torpedo  boats,  which  were  ready  to  pounce 
upon  it,  and  they  would  certainly  have  attacked  had  not  the  German  Fleet 
been  so  strong  that  England  did  not  dare  to  attack,  fearing  that  she  would 
suffer  such  serious  losses  that  another  competitor  nation  might  feel  induced 
to  attack  England  in  turn. 

“Whether  the  Anglo-German  differences  which  to-day  dominate  the  policy 
of  the  world  can  be  peacefully  settled  is  more  than  doubtful.  By  far  the 
greater  probability  is  that  they  will  be  settled  by  war  in  a  not  too  distant 
future.  But  as  such  a  war  between  England  and  Germany  is  only  too  likely 
to  involve  other  States  and  Peoples,  caution  demands  that  every  State 
should  prepare  so  that  it  should  not  be  surprised  by  such  an  event.  And 
as  an  Anglo-German  war  would  in  the  first  place  be  a  naval  war,  it  is 
clear  that  only  the  possession  of  a  strong  fleet  will  enable  a  third  State 
either  to  remain  neutral,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  to  meet  possible  attacks 
with  success,  and  to  look  with  energy  after  its  own  interests  at  the  final 
settlement.” 

The  foregoing  words  are  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  author  stated  in  his  preface  that  he  had  received 
the  ever  kind  support  (das  immer  liebenswiirdige  Entgegen- 
kommen)  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Naval  Department  in  the 
preparation  of  his  book. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  if  it  should  unhappily  come  to  a  col¬ 
lision  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  Austria-Hungary 
may  be  found  fighting  on  Germany’s  side.  What,  then,  is 
likely  to  be  Italy’s  attitude  in  such  an  event? 
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Then  Italians  are  probably  more  attracted  by  the  English  than 
by  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians.  However,  foreign  policy  is 
based  not  on  sympathy,  but  on  interest.  Italy  is  an  extremely 
vulnerable  country  by  land  and  sea.  She  has  extensive  coasts, 
and  as  many  of  her  large  towns  lie  on  the  sea,  Italy  must 
endeavour  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  strongest  naval  Powers. 
Toward  the  north-west,  north,  and  north-east  of  Italy  lie  the 
protecting  mountain  walls  of  the  Alps,  but,  unfortunately  for 
Italy,  a  large  section  of  these  protecting  mountains,  the  Tren- 
tino,  the  Italian  Tyrol,  although  it  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Italians, 
remains  an  Austrian  possession.  As  the  great  length  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  makes  a  rapid  concentration  of  the  army  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  country  very  difficult,  the  wide-open  gap  which 
Italy  presents  towards  Austria-Hungary  forces  her  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  Austria.  As  Italy’s  position  is  somewhat  precarious 
on  land,  Italy  must  endeavour  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Austria- 
Hungary  ;  and  as  her  coasts  are  not  easily  defendable,  she  must 
endeavour  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  great  naval  Powers  of 
the  Mediterranean,  with  England  and  France.  Self-interest, 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  therefore  compels  Italy  to  avoid 
European  war,  and  to  follow  a  neutral  policy  as  long  as  possible. 
If  a  great  European  war  should  break  out,  Italy  will  mobilise 
her  army  and  navy  and  hold  them  in  readiness,  but  she  will 
scarcely  intervene  until  the  first  encounters  have  shown  which 
side  is  likely  to  be  the  winner.  After  the  first  decisive  successes 
she  will  probably  join  the  victorious  side.  It  would  be  more 
generous  if  she  should,  at  or  before  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  declare 
her  intentions ;  but  if  she  did  so,  she  might  risk  her  national 
existence  in  a  quarrel  among  third  nations.  Hence  Italy  is  not 
entirely  trusted  by  her  allies,  and  hence  she  is  com  jelled  either 
to  remain  neutral  or  to  join  the  winning  side  without  regard  to  her 
treaty  obligations.  At  present  Great  Britain  can  probably  reckon 
upon  Italy’s  support,  or  at  least  upon  her  neutrality,  in  an 
Anglo-German  war.  If,  however.  Great  Britain  should  allow 
her  naval  superiority  over  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  to  be 
seriously  reduced,  if  Italian  statesmen  should  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Great  Britain  could  be  defeated  in  the  event  that  the 
excellent  Italian  fleet  should  join  the  German  and  Austrian 
squadrons,  they  would  no  doubt  be  strongly  tempted  to  pursue 
an  anti-British  policy,  for  from  Great  Britain  Italy  can  acquire 
most  valuable  colonies. 

Italy’s  partners  in  the  Triple  Alliance  naturally  try  to  create 
points  of  friction  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy.  German  and 
Austrian  statesmen  will  naturally  encourage  Italy  to  acquire 
colonies  at  England’s  cost  or  against  England’s  wish.  They  have 
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encouraged  Italy  to  occupy  the  .^gean  Islands,  whence  the  British 
trade  route  through  the  Suez  Canal  can  be  threatened,  and  to 
retain  them,  especially  as  England  desires  that  these  islands 
should  be  given  back  to  Turkey  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  Treaty  of  Geneva.  I  think  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  urging  that  the  iEgean  Islands  should  be 
given  back  to  Turkey. 

As  things  are  drifting,  we  must  reckon  with  the  possibility 
that  in  a  naval  war  Great  Britain  might  have  to  fight  the  united 
Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the 
advocates  of  naval  economy,  we  can  reckon  upon  the  support  of 
France  and  Russia,  should  we  be  at  war  with  the  Powers  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  However,  a  great  State  can  safely  rely  only 
on  its  own  strength.  Even  the  most  solemn  treaties  of  alliance 
are  apt  to  be  broken  if  refusal  to  act  should  be  profitable  to  the 
treaty-bound  nation.  Moreover,  many  French  people,  such  as 
M.  Caillaux,  are  in  favour  of  a  Franco-German  reconciliation, 
which  might  have  a  point  against  England.  Those  who  advocate 
that  we  should  reduce  our  naval  expenditure,  regardless  of  the 
action  of  the  other  Powers,  allow  our  Fleet  to  decline  in  compara¬ 
tive  pow’er,  and  leave  France  and  Russia  in  the  lurch,  forget 
that  we  also  may  be  left  in  the  lurch  by  France  and  Russia.  They 
forget  that  we  need  France  and  Russia  quite  as  much  as  they 
need  us,  and  that  the  advocacy  of  weakening  our  Fleet  and 
abandoning  France  and  Russia  may  cause  France  and  Russia  to 
doubt  our  intentions  and  to  consider  alternative  arrangements 
which  my  prove  extremely  disadvantageous  to  ourselves.  If  our 
short-sighted  naval  economists  should  succeed  in  reducing  the 
relative  power  of  our  Fleet  and  in  estranging  us  from  France 
and  Russia,  our  opponents  will  not  fail  to  grasp  the  chance  for 
which  they  are  waiting.  A  pan-European  combination  against 
the  British  Empire  may  then  be  formed.  The  danger  is  great. 
Mr.  Churchill  requires  the  support  of  all  patriotic  Englishmen, 
regardless  of  party.  He  works  for  peace  with  honour,  while 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  perhaps  unconsciously,  works  for  disgrace, 
war,  and  for  national  disaster. 


PoLincus. 


THE  DANGEE  OE  UNEESTEICTED  EMIGRATION. 


A  CENTURY  ago  Malthus  urged  that  the  population  of  the  world, 
and  of  this  country  in  particular,  was  increasing  faster  than 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  he  claimed  that  one  of  the  urgent 
problems  of  the  future  would  be  how  to  keep  the  population 
within  reasonable  economic  limits.  To-day  throughout  the  over¬ 
sea  portions  of  the  British  Empire  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  more  population.  There  are  vast  regions  of  the 
King’s  Dominions  not  merely  under-populated,  but  unpopulated 
altogether,  and  all  the  oversea  Dominions  are  competing  at  no 
small  cost  to  secure  emigrants  from  the  British  Isles. 

Emigration  has  been  active  for  many  years,  and  it  is  now 
more  active  than  ever  before.  We  are  confronted  with  the  growth 
of  a  vast  movement  which  has  already,  in  association  with 
a  falling  birth-rate,  produced  remarkable  results.  The  population 
of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  is  rapidly  declining,  and  that  of 
England  and  Wales  is  now  practically  stagnant,  the  natural 
increase  only  slightly  exceeding  the  outflow  due  to  emigration. 

The  export  of  population  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  become 
one  of  the  most  highly  organised  industries.  There  are  thirty 
or  forty  emigration  societies  wmrking  throughout  the  country. 
All  the  oversea  Dominions  and  many  of  the  individual  colonies  have 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  occupied,  mainly  or  incidentally, 
in  endeavouring  to  entice  settlers  to  new  lands  of  promise. 
Between  three  and  four  thousand  agents  are  engaged  in  distribu¬ 
ting  alluring  literature  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  by  lectures 
and  personal  interviews  they  are,  one  and  all,  attempting  to  attract 
population  to  the  colonies.  This  is  their  business  in  life.  Work¬ 
ing  in  association  with  the  Dominion  officers,  the  emigration 
societies,  and  the  passenger  agents  is  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office  at  Westminster,  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  as  President  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  a  standing  committee  also  devoting 
its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  same  movement. 

So  long  as  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  continued  to 
increase  from  census  to  census  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  way, 
the  activity  of  the  various  emigration  agencies  could  be  regarded 
with  unqualified  approval  in  that  they  were  at  one  and  the  same 
time  removing  the  surplus  inhabitants  in  a  settled  country 
with  a  high  birth-rate,  and  assisting  in  the  settlement 
of  the  sparsely  populated  oversea  Dominions.  It  was  a  fine 
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Imperial  work — good  for  the  Mother  Country  and  good  also  for 
the  oversea  Empire. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  however,  no  longer 
exhibiting  the  same  tendency  as  was  operative  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  spite  of  faulty  sanitation, 
the  empirical  basis  of  medical  science,  the  appalling  death-rate 
among  young  children,  and  the  periodical  recurrence  of  trade  depres¬ 
sion  with  its  inevitable  destitution,  particularly  in  the  larger  urban 
areas,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  between  1801  and 
1901  increased  from  fewer  than  16,500,000  to  nearly  42,000,000. 
Not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  the 
emigration  movement,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  the  United 
States,  assume  such  proportions  as  to  check  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion.  During  the  past  sixty  years,  however,  a  rapid  outflow  of 
emigrants  and  a  steady  decline  in  the  birth-rate  have  tended  more 
and  more  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  these  influences  have  been  only 
partially  neutralised  by  the  increase  in  the  average  duration  of 
life  due  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  what  are  generically  described 
as  the  Public  Health  Services. 

In  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  the  Dominions  Eoyal 
Commission,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
summarised  in  a  striking  manner  the  effect  of  these  various  move¬ 
ments  upon  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

“Ireland  in  the  ten  years  1901-1911  has  emigrated  336,000  people,  or 
130  per  cent,  of  its  natural  increase,  which  was  263,000.  The  1911  natural 
increase  of  population  in  Ireland  was  1,000  less  than  the  total  number  of 
emigrants  from  Ireland;  and  from  1851  to  1911  4,218,000  Irish  people  have 
left  Ireland,  or  81  per  cent,  of  its  average  population. 

“  Scotland  had  a  natural  increase  of  population  by  births  over  deaths 
of  51,791  in  1910.  but  the  passengers  leaving  Scottish  ports  numbered 
55,044  in  the  same  j^ear.  That  is  3,500  more  than  the  natural  increase 
of  the  population  by  births  over  deaths.  In  1911  in  Scotland  the  difference 
was  greater  than  in  1910;  the  departures  exceeded  the  natural  increase 
by  more  than  7,000.” 

Since  Mr.  Burns  gave  his  evidence  the  complete  figures  of 
emigration  for  1912  have  become  available.  The  Board  of  Trade 
has  now  adopted  a  more  accurate  system  of  enumeration,  and  in 
the  last  available  report  it  is  stated  that  “the  excess  of  emigra¬ 
tion  over  immigration  of  British  subjects,  according  to  the  new 
returns,  was  336,454,  while  according  to  the  method  of  estimating 
the  volume  of  emigration  which  alone  has  been  available  hitherto, 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  March,  1913,  would  be  273,830.”  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  emigrants  on  record,  and  the  figures  are 
all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  since 
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the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903  came  into  effective 
operation  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  volume  of  emi¬ 
gration  from  Irish  ports,  although  the  outward  movement  is  still 
in  excess  of  the  natural  increase  in  population.  According  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1913  the  outward  balance  of  passengers  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  places  out  of  Europe  was  191,907,  an  increase  of 
5,521  over  the  corresponding  figures  of  1912,  which  was  the 
record  year  of  the  emigration  movement. 

One  satisfactory  feature  which  this  movement  reveals  is  that 
an  increasing  number  of  these  British  subjects  go  to  other  parts 
of  the  King’s  Dominions,  instead  of  to  foreign  countries. 
The  proportion  of  the  emigration  from  the  Mother  Country 
to  the  Dominions  overseas  has  grown  from  53  per  cent, 
in  1900  to  82  per  cent,  in  1912,  while  the  proportion  to 
foreign  countries  has  decreased  from  67  to  18  per  cent.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  stream  is  flowing  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  has  for  many  years  been  desired  that  it  should  move.  The  vast 
proportion  of  the  people  who  leave  the  United  Kingdom  are  not 
going  to  the  United  States  or  other  foreign  countries,  there  to 
lose  their  nationality,  but  they  are  leaving  to  make  new  homes 
in  distant  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  These  people  are  helping 
to  build  up  the  Empire  overseas;  they  retain  their  nationality, 
their  customs,  and  their  King. 

Moreover,  the  character  of  the  stream  of  emigration  has  under¬ 
gone  a  change.  In  the  past,  most  of  the  emigrants  have 
been  men,  with  the  result  that  while  there  is  a  surplus  of 
about  1,500,000  women  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  in  every 
Dominion  a  shortage  of  women.  Women  are  now  emigrating  in 
greater  numbers.  In  the  past  ten  years  the  male  emigrants  from 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  131  per  cent.,  that  of  females 
by  156  per  cent.,  and  that  of  children  by  275  per  cent.  The 
Dominions  are  gaining  the  character  of  population  they  require, 
although  the  number  of  emigrants  is  still  much  smaller  than  they 
want. 

But  the  question  has  another  aspect.  Can  we  in  the  United 
Kingdom  stand  the  heavy  drain  on  our  population  which  is  now 
taking  place? 

It  may  be  argued  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  matter  is 
superficial  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  a  large  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  or  under-employed,  and  that  therefore  we  can  afford  to 
send  to  the  Dominions  even  as  many  as  336,000  emigrants 
annually.  The  answer  to  this  optimistic  view  is  that  the 
Dominions  are  taking  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  our 
unemployed,  only  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  under- 
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employed,  and  that  an  increasing  number  of  those  who  leave 
our  shores  are  skilled  workers  who  are  attracted  by  the  larger 
hope  which  the  emigration  agents  hold  before  their  eyes.  On  this 
point  some  very  remarkable  statistics  are  available  in  the  record 
of  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office.  The  personal  inquirers 
during  the  eleven  years  1901-1911  have  been  analysed,  and  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  number  of  skilled  mechanics  in  1911  had 
risen  to  a  percentage  of  28’ 3  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  there 
is  other  testimony  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  The  Board  of 
Trade  have  recently  adopted  a  system  of  classification  by  occupa¬ 
tion.  In  their  latest  report  they  state  : — 

“  The  occupations  have  been  classified  under  five  p'roups  in  the  case  of 
males,  and  under  three  groups  in  the  case  of  females,  showing  for  each 
group  the  numbers  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years,  from  thirty-one  to 
forty-five  years,  and  over  forty-five  years  of  age.  Of  male  British  emigrants 
stated  to  be  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  19  per  cent,  belonged  to  the 
agricultural,  15  per  cent,  to  the  commercial  and  professional,  and  32  per  cent, 
to  the  skilled  trade  groups,  while  25  per  cent,  were  labourers. 

“While  32’5  per  cent,  of  the  male  emigrants  from  Ireland  whose  ages 
were  shown  as  eighteen  and  over  were  stated  to  be  of  the  agricultural 
class,  and  37'4  per  cent,  were  described  as  labourers,  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  England  were  17'3  and  26’7,  and  those  for  Scotland  were 
160  and  8'9  respectively.  The  skilled  trades,  which  accounted  for  44’9 
per  cent,  of  the  male  emigrants  from  Scotland  stated  to  be  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  13'3  per  cent,  of  those  from  England,  included 
only  12‘8  per  cent,  of  such  emigrants  from  Ireland.  Among  those  classed 
as  labourers,  a  larger  proportion  were  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years  of 
age  than  in  any  of  the  other  occupation  groups. 

“  This  relation  is  found  both  for  emigrants  to  British  Colonics  and  for 
emigrants  to  foreign  countries,  with  the  exception  that  for  agricultural 
emigrants  to  foreign  countries  a  higher  percentage  is  shown  in  the  age  group 
in  question  than  for  any  other  of  the  occupation  groups. 

“So  far  as  concerns  the  occupations  of  females,  among  those  shown  as 
having  definite,  occupations  approximately  three-fourths  were  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  years  of  age.  Of  females  over  eighteen  years  for  whom  no  occupa¬ 
tions  were  recorded,  less  than  one-half  were  in  this  age  group,  the  contrast 
between  this  proportion  and  that  previously  mentioned  being  presumably 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  occupations  were  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  majority 
of  the  wives  of  emigrants,  many  of  whom  were  probably  over  thirty  years 
of  age.  The  proportions  of  immigrants  of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards 
in  the  various  groups  were  11  per  cent,  agricultural,  23  per  cent,  commercial 
and  professional,  36  per  cent,  skilled  trades,  and  14  per  cent,  labourers.’’ 

Not  only  are  the  skilled  trades  suffering,  but  agriculture  is 
steadily  declining,  largely  because  labour  is  scarce.  Since  1901 
about  338,000  acres  have  been  withdrawn  from  agriculture 
altogether  in  England  and  Wales,  and  about  1,060,000  acres  have 
been  withdrawn  from  arable  cultivation.  The  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  a  report  recently  issued,  admits  that  “complaints  are 
general  that  labourers  skilled  in  their  craft  are  less  numerous 
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than  formerly.”  Summarising  the  statements  received  from  the 
counties,  it  is  added  : — 

“  There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  these  reports,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  that  the  supply  of  labour  is  deficient.  Some  of  the  statements 
estimate  the  ‘  deficiency  ’  at  very  high  percentages.  It  is  clear  that  a 
definition  of  the  term  ‘  deficiency  ’  is  wanted  when  statements  of  this  kind 
are  made.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  surmised  that  reference  is  made  to 
the  number  who  might  be  employed  if  old  conditions  still  existed,  and  not 
to  the  actual  number  who  could  now  find  regular  employment  on  the  farms 
as  at  present  cultivated.  But  when  all  deductions  are  made  it  is  evident 
that  at  the  present  time  considerably  more  men  could  find  employment 
on  the  land  than  are  now  available.  There  certainly  appears  to  be  a  fairly 
geucral  deficiency  of  skilled  farm  hands.” 

There  is  a  movement  of  population  from  the  country  to  the 
town,  and  there  is  also  a  movement  from  the  country  to  the 
Dominions.  On  these  aspects  of  our  rural  problem,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  records  : — 

"  The  special  peculiarity  of  the  present  ‘  rural  exodus  ’  is  that  the  normal 
movement  to  the  towns  and  to  industrial  life — which  has  perhaps  rather 
diminished  than  increased — is  supplemented  to  so  large  an  extent  by  a 
movement  to  the  oversea  Dominions.  This  accelerated  emigration  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  several  causes,  the  most  generally  mentioned  being  the  activity 
of  emigration  agents  in  advertising  the  allurements  of  Colonial  life.  They 
appeal  to  a  generation  which  has  become  accustomed  to  the  modern  disregard 
of  distance.  Canada  to-day  seems  as  near  to  the  young  countryman  as 
London  did  to  his  father.  The  freer  life,  the  easy  facilities  for  becoming 
a  landowner,  the  wider  scope  for  energy  and  enterprise,  and  the  higher 
wages  for  manual  labour  are  the  prospects  which  appear  to  be  the  chief 
inducements  to  our  rural  population  to  emigrate.  These  prospects  appeal 
especially  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  land,  but  do  not  see  in 
this  country  a  reasonable  chance  of  living  by  it.” 

This,  then,  is  the  position.  During  the  past  few  years 
not  only  has  there  been  an  increasing  complaint  in  the  country 
districts  of  a  serious  shortage  of  agricultural  labourers — a  million 
have  left  in  the  past  fifty  years — but  new  mills  erected  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  have  stood  idle  for  want  of  workers,  the  shipbuilding 
“  boom  ”  has  been  checked  because  employers  have  been  unable 
to  secure  an  adequate  number  of  mechanics,  and  the  same  scarcity 
of  labour  is  reix)rted  by  those  familiar  with  many  skilled  industries, 
including  engineering  and  motor  manufacturing. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  during  the  last  period  of  trade 
depression  the  sun  of  Canadian  prosperity  was  beginning  to  rise. 
Thousands  of  workers  in  the  skilled  trades  who  were  temporarily 
out  of  employment  or  were  working  short  hours  decided  to  abandon 
the  Old  World  and  seek  better  fortune  in  the  New.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  when,  under 
the  inspiration  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  British  ship- 
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building  programmes  were  reduced,  with  consequent  slackness  in 
Government  and  private  yards.  During  this  period  of  depression 
large  numbers  of  skilled  mechanics  left  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
result  was  that  when  the  inevitable  reaction  occurred,  there  were 
too  few  workers  to  execute  the  orders  which  resulted  from  the 
renewed  competition  in  naval  armaments.  To-day  there  is  not 
a  warship  building  in  this  country  for  the  British  Navy  or  for 
foreign  fleets  but  is  behindhand,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of 
seven  or  eight  months.  The  emigration  movement  which  began  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  still  continues,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  study  of  all  the  available  evidence  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  emigrants  who  are  now  leaving  our  shores  are 
skilled  workmen  and  agricultural  labourers,  who  are  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

If  this  stream  continues  to  flow  outward,  where  are  recruits 
to  be  obtained  for  the  Navy  and  Army,  on  which  the  security,  not 
of  these  islands  only,  but  of  the  Empire  depends?  Owing  to  the 
feverish  activities  of  other  nations  in  Europe  in  the  direction  of 
naval  and  military  expansion,  we  must  increase  our  armed  forces, 
or  we  must  cease  to  count  in  diplomacy,  our  interests  will  suffer, 
and  it  may  be  that  a  vital  blow  will  be  struck  at  the  Empire. 
Already,  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  maintaining  both  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  Territorials.  In  the  last  report  on  recruit¬ 
ing  for  the  former,  it  is  specifically  affirmed  that  “the  seriousness 
of  the  emigration  that  is  taking  place  is  not  generally  realised.’’ 
This  movement,  in  association  with  good  trade,  was  responsible 
for  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Army  recruits  who  presented 
themselves  in  1912,  and  is,  in  large  measure,  the  cause  of  the 
shortage  in  the  Territorial  Force.  At  present  the  Navy  is  less 
affected,  because  it  catches  most  of  its  recruits  young — before 
they  have  formed  any  intention  to  leave  the  Old  Country.  But 
if  we  continue  to  ship  300,000  of  our  best  |X)}nilation  overseas 
every  year,  all  branches  of  his  Majesty’s  services  will  be  pre¬ 
judicially  affected. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  emigration  movement  which 
may  well  occasion  misgivings.  Mr.  W.  Baker,  the  Director  of 
Dr.  Barnardo’s  Homes,  who  has  carried  on  for  many  years  an 
admirable  work  in  providing  for  his  charges  splendid  fields  of 
opportunity  in  Canada,  recently  remarked  :  “It  is  a  misfortune, 
perhaps,  but  finally  everybody  left  in  this  country  will  probably 
be  feeble-minded.”  The  Dominions,  in  fact,  are  not  taking  the 
class  of  population  which  we  could  well  spare.  They  refuse  every 
applicant  for  admission  who  is  not  physically  and  mentally  fit. 
They  are  all  drawing  on  the  one  human  reservoir.  They  are 
rejecting  the  dregs  and  accepting  only  the  purest  effluent.  The 
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slightest  physical  defect  results  in  rejection.  Cases  are  recorded 
in  which  the  application  to  enter  a  Dominion  made  by  the  father 
of  a  large  family  has  been  rejected  because  one  of  his  children 
had  some  physical  defect,  not  necessarily  of  a  permanent  char¬ 
acter.  Only  those  who  are  physically  and  mentally  efficient  and 
either  in  childhood  or  in  the  prime  of  life  can  obtain  admission 
into  the  oversea  Dominions.  The  aged  do  not  ask  to  go,  and 
the  Dominions  do  not  want  them.  We  are  losing  the  best  of  our 
population.  Mr.  Burns  recently  remarked  : — 

“  In  1901  from  the  United  Kingdom  the  emigration  was  16  per  cent, 
of  the  natural  increase.  The  average  for  the  last  eleven  years  was 
33  per  cent,  of  the  natural  increase.  The  1910  emigration  was  47  per  cent, 
of  the  natural  increase,  and  in  1911  it  was  60  per  cent. 

“  That  shows  that  with  Ireland  minus  and  Scotland  minus,  England  and 
Wales  alone  supply  a  margin  for  emigration  by  natural  increase  of  births 
over  deaths.  .  .  . 

“  Where  you  have  a  declining  birth-rate  coinciding  with  a  very  high  rate 
of  emigration,  notwithstanding  that  you  have  a  much  lower  death-rate  than 
you  previously  had,  it  means  an  older  population  which  emigration  leaves 
behind.” 

This  statement,  however,  does  not  supply  a  complete  revelation 
of  the  truth.  The  United  Kingdom,  as  a  result  of  the  emigration 
movement,  is  not  only  becoming  a  country  with  an  undue  propor¬ 
tion  of  aged  persons,  but,  as  a  result  of  the  outflow  overseas 
of  the  most  healthy,  mentally  and  physically,  the  proportion  of 
halt,  lame,  blind,  and  generally  defective  is  also  increasing,  and 
the  state  of  the  nation  must  steadily  become  worse.  The  number 
of  old-age  pensioners  will  increase,  until  in  a  few  years’  time  it 
will  reach  a  round  million ;  it  is  not  far  short  of  this  total  now. 
The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  which  is  already  costing 
over  ^53,000,000  annually,  is  bound  steadily  to  advance,  and, 
with  a  growing  percentage  of  the  population  debilitated,  it  is 
impossible  to  place  any  limit  upon  the  cost  of  National  Sickness 
Insurance.  The  result  of  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
population  will  be  this  :  While  the  number  of  paupers,  aged  poor, 
and  invalids  w’ill  tend  steadily  to  grow,  the  number  upon  whom 
the  financial  burden  of  recent  legislation  must  fall  will  steadily 
decrease. 

Such  in  briefest  survey  is  the  problem  which  the  growth  of 
emigration  from  this  country  must  force  upon  the  attention  of  all 
social  reformers.  It  may  be  said  that  the  present  high  rate  of 
emigration  will  not  continue.  All  the  evidence  is  in  the  contrary 
direction.  The  outflow  of  population  has  broken  all  previous 
records  during  a  period,  not  of  trade  depression,  but  of  un¬ 
paralleled  trade  prosperity,  when  the  number  of  unemployed 
throughout  the  country  has  been  lower  than  for  many  years.  The 
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number  of  emigrants  who  leave  this  country  and  succeed  in  the 
Dominions  in  proportion  to  those  who  fail  is  large,  and  every 
prosperous  settler  overseas  becomes  an  advance  emigration 
agent.  For  more  than  half  a  century  thousands  of  emigrants 
from  Ireland  have  sailed  to  the  United  States  to  join  their  friends 
and  relatives,  who  have  furnished  them,  by  means  of  “re¬ 
mittances,”  with  the  necessary  funds  for  removal.  The  same 
process  of  drawing  off  British  population  to  the  Dominions  is 
already  in  active  operation.  Thousands  of  “remittances”  to  cover 
the  cost  of  steamship  and  railway  fares  and  other  expenses  are 
now  being  sent  from  overseas  to  this  country,  and  every  successful 
emigrant  is  thus  transformed  into  a  powerful  magnet.  As  the 
number  of  prosperous  emigrants  in  the  Dominions  increases,  the 
effect  of  this  movement  will  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
We  are  consequently  confronted  with  convincing  evidence  that 
the  stream  of  emigration  will  show  no  tendency  to  become  attenu¬ 
ated.  The  probability  is  that,  with  a  set-back  of  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  numbers  will  further  advance,  and  then 
England  and  Wales  will  have  to  be  placed  beside  Ireland  and 
Scotland  as  countries  in  which  the  population  is  not  only  steadily 
decreasing  numerically,  but  is  exhibiting  all  the  evidences  of 
physical  and  mental  deterioration. 

During  the  past  year  the  emigration  considerably  exceeded 
300,000,  and  this  year  it  will  be  higher.  What  are  we  to  do? 
The  Dominions  and  the  steamship  and  railway  companies  are 
perfecting  the  machinery  for  drawing  off  the  best  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  They  are  incurring  heavy  charges  in  this  work.  They 
claim,  and  rightly  claim,  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial 
ideal  that  their  vast  territories  should  be  peopled  by  men  and 
women  of  British  birth,  who  wdll  hold  aloft  the  flag  in  these 
far-distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  validity  of  their  claim  for 
more  population  conflicts  with  our  minimum  requirements.  Can 
we  afford  to  respond  to  their  appeal?  Can  we  afford  to  bear  all 
the  heavy  expenses  incidental  to  the  upbringing  and  education 
of  vast  numbers  of  men  and  women  who,  when  they  reach  the 
prime  of  life  and  become  economic  factors  of  high  value,  leave 
our  shores  to  find  permanent  homes  in  the  overseas  portions  of  the 
Empire  and  cease  to  bear  any  share  of  our  social  burdens? 

We  can  view  in  a  less  critical  light  the  work  of  such  agencies 
as  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Homes  and  others  which  provide  orphans 
with  life  opportunities  in  the  Dominions,  which  experience  has 
shown  we  cannot  offer  them  in  the  Mother  Country,  But  can 
we  continue  to  stand,  without  peril  to  our  economic  stability,  the 
continued  increase  in  the  emigration  of  adults  physically  and 
mentally  fit,  who  leave  behind  them,  as  a  charge  to  the  Mother 
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Country,  all  who  do  not  attain  to  the  very  high  standards  which 
have  been  set  up  by  the  Dominions  ?  To-day  it  is  easier  for  a  rich 
man  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  anyone  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  suffering  from  how'ever  slight  a  defect, 
to  obtain  entrance  into  one  of  the  King’s  Dominions.  In  view 
of  all  the  fundamental  factors  of  the  emigration  movement,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Baker,  an  optimistic  philanthropist, 
should  offer  the  opinion  that  “finally,  everybody  left  in  this 
country  will  probably  be  feeble-minded.” 

It  is  urged  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  assist  the 
Dominions,  by  further  active  measures,  in  the  work  of  enticing 
the  best  of  our  population  to  leave  us.  Ought  this  appeal  to 
meet  with  a  sympathetic  reply?  Has  not  the  time  come  when 
we  in  the  Mother  Country  should  rather  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Dominions  to  save  us  from  the  evils  of  emigration?  We  have 
thousands  of  unskilled  workers  and  boys  and  girls  in  “blind 
alley  ”  employment.  If  the  Empire  overseas  will  offer  to  such 
of  our  population  a  new  promise  of  life,  then  a  great  co-operative 
movement  can  be  inaugurated  with  the  utmost  good  will.  This 
element  in  our  midst  is  at  present  shut  out  from  the  Dominions 
and  shut  up  in  the  Mother  Country,  where  there  is  no  possibility 
of  development.  Eecently  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  referred  to  the  manner  in 
which  Canada,  with  its  vast  undeveloped  resources,  can  aid  us 
in  dealing  with  this  problem.  He  said  : — 

“  There  is  plenty  of  room  here  for  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  people  of  the  Old  Land,  some  of  whom  are  living  almost  in  degradation. 
By  some  process  of  selection  we  would  be  materially  benefited  and  the 
social  conditions  of  the  Old  Country  ameliorated.  .  .  .  We  in  this  country 
are  too  much  accustomed  to  talk  Imperialism  with  a  roll  on  the  “r.”  We 
must  give  it  a  practical  tone  and  an  almost  Dominion  tone  .  .  .  and  that 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  uniform  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire.  We  must  endeavour,  all  of  us,  to  carry  on  the  process  oflmproving 
our  social  conditions.  There  must  be  no  race  feeling  or  religious  bigotry, 
which  arouses  the  worst  passions.  Each  must  uniformly  realise  that  while 
we  have  the  advantages  of  the  Empire  we  have  responsibilities,  and  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  assume  those  responsibilities.” 

By  wise  or  unwise  methods,  the  Imperial  Government  is 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  in  this 
country  so  as  to  render  them  more  prosperous,  happy  and  con¬ 
tented,  but  we  have  no  Government  agents  to  compete  with  the 
emigration  agents,  and  in  any  case,  however  successful  this 
social  legislation  may  be  in  stemming  the  tide  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  we  shall  still  have  large  numbers  of  orphans  and 
boys  and  girls  in  “blind  alley”  employments,  to  whom  the 
Mother  Country  can  offer  inadequate  life  opportunities.  In  this 
direction  the  emigration  agent  can  work  with  our  utmost  good  will. 
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Let  him  take  in  hand  the  youths  of  both  sexes  in  “blind  alley” 
employment  and  men  and  women  who,  unskilled  in  a  skilled, 
industrial  country,  find  there  is  no  niche  which  they  can  fill. 
The  Canadian  Gazette,  commenting  on  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy’s 
speech,  as  striking  “the  true  note  of  sane  Imperialism,”  has 
remarked  : — 

“The  weakening  of  England  means  the  weakening  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
England  is,  and  for  many  years  to  come  must  remain,  the  nerve-centre,  and 
far  from  complaining  of  the  British  desire  to  rehabitate  rural  England,  and 
incidentally  to  keep  the  English  agricultural  worker  at  home,  Canada 
and  the  other  Dominions  may  be  expected  to  desire  to  co-operate.  The 
magnetism  of  the  free  spaces  of  Canada  will  remain;  but  the  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  may  well  induce  Canadians  to  lend 
a  lu>l])ing  hand  where  England  most  needs  help — that  is  to  say,  in  relieving 
the  congestion  of  her  town  population. 

“The  adult  townsman  is  too  often  unfitted  for  farm  life  in  Canada,  but 
the  boy  and  girl  population  of  the  towns,  upon  whose  education  and  up¬ 
bringing  much  care  and  public  money  have  been  spent,  includes  excellent 
human  material  for  co-operative  Anglo-Canadian  effort.  With  no  outlook 
here,  this  superabundant  young  life  of  the  English  towns  now  tends  towards 
the  blind-alley  occupation  and  the  overstocked  ranks  of  casual  labour.  Train 
it  and  transfer  it  to  Canada,  and  what  is  now  a  weakness  and  a  danger  will 
become  a  strength  and  support  to  the  Imperial  fabric.” 

If  the  various  emigration  agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
turn  their  attention  in  this  direction,  then  they  will  be  doing 
an  Imperial  work  which  the  whole  Empire  will  approve. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  in  the  Mother  Country  cannot  look  on 
unmoved  while  the  skilled  worker  and  the  physically  and  mentally 
healthy  continue  to  be  tempted  away.  The  peril  of  such  a  policy 
is  one  which  we  must  face  unless  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  fact 
to  become  a  country  of  aged  and  defective,  to  the  destruction  of 
its  financial  stability.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  w^e  can  co-operate 
heartily  with  a  movement  which  will  open  up  a  new  horizon  to 
the  thousands  of  young  people  in  hopeless  occupations,  whom  the 
Mother  Country  cannot  absorb.  If  the  Dominions  will  join  with 
us  in  the  work  of  training  these  young  people  for  a  new  and 
fuller  life,  and  if  they  will  also  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to-  the 
thousands  of  unskilled  workers,  who  could  at  a  slight  cost  be 
transformed  into  agriculturists,  then  we  in  the  Mother  Country 
will  be  enabled  to  regard  their  emigration  movement  in  our  midst 
with  unmixed  satisfaction,  which  we  cannot  feel  at  present.  At 
the  same  time  the  Government  w'ould  be  spending  money  well  and 
wisely  if  it  gave  active  aid  in  the  way  of  a  subvention,  for  it  would 
be  assisting  in  solving,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  twin  popula¬ 
tion  problems  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


SOME  STOlUES  OF  MY  WESTER:N  LIFE. 

My  new  life  began  when  I  left  Tokyo  for  California ;  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1893,  my  friends  saw  me  off  at  Shimbashi 
Station.  I  felt  most  ambitious  when  they  wished  me  godspeed ; 
but  my  heart  soon  broke  down  when  my  eldest  brother,  who 
came  to  Yokohama  to  bid  me  a  final  farewell,  left  me  alone  on 
the  Belgic.  That  was  the  name  of  my  steamer,  an  almost 
unimaginably  small  affair  for  a  Pacific  liner,  being  only  three 
thousand  tons.  I  cried  when  the  last  bell  went  ringing  round 
to  make  the  people  leave  the  ship ;  I  cried  more  when  my  brother 
became  invisible  among  the  hurrying  crowd  and  distance ;  it  was 
my  most  bitter  experience,  as  I  cannot  forget  the  pain  of  sadness 
of  that  moment  even  to-day.  I  stood  by  an  iron  rail  on  the 
deck,  a  boy  only  eighteen  years  old,  alone,  friendless,  with  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket.  I  immediately  grew 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  had  to  face  unknown  America,  a  land 
of  angels  or  devils,  the  darkness. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  my  first  experience  to  see  such  a  vastness 
of  water,  as  I  w’as  born  in  a  place  out  of  sight  of  the  sea;  and 
its  restless  motion  made  me  at  once  recall  my  sickness  on  the 
water  which  I  had  experienced  when  I  joined  a  fishing  party  on 
the  River  Kiso  several  years  before.  The  most  unagreeable  smell 
that  filled  the  “Chinese  steerage”  made  me  already  ill,  even 
before  the  engine  began  to  turn ;  I  w^as  practically  thrown  in 
as  if  a  little  bundle  of  merchandise  for  America.  I  could  not 
eat,  drink,  for  many  days,  and  I  vomited  even  -what  I  did  not 
eat,  when  the  ship  rolled.  I  was  often  obliged  to  tie  me  round 
the  iron  pole  by  my  canvas  bed ;  I  soon  became  a  thorough 
sea-hater,  as  I  am  still  to-day. 

The  steamer  duly  reached  San  Francisco  on  a  certain  Sunday 
morning;  we,  I  and  a  few  other  fellow  passengers,  were  taken 
to  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  whose  shabby  appearance  looked  then 
palace-like  and  most  wonderful.  And  within  it  was  not  less 
handsome.  The  American  room  was  the  first  thing  for  us ;  even 
the  sheets  and  the  soft  pillow,  quite  unreliable  for  the  head 
ac(|uainted  only  with  hard  wood,  were  a  novelty.  We  put  all 
the  fruits  we  had  bought  (what  splendid  California  fruits !)  in 
a  white  bowl  under  the  washing  table.  We  acted  even 
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more  barbarously  at  the  dinner-table ;  we  took  salt  for  sugar, 
and  declared  the  cheese  to  be  something  rotten.  We  did  not 
know  which  hand,  left  or  right,  had  to  hold  a  knife ;  we  used 
a  tablespoon  for  sipping  the  coffee,  in  which  we  did  not  know 
enough  to  drop  a  lump  of  sugar ;  we  could  not  understand  that 
those  lumps  were  sugar.  I  stepped  alone  out  of  the  hotel  into 
a  street  and  crowd  ;  what  attracted  my  immediate  attention,  which 
soon  became  admiration,  was  the  American  women.  “What 
lovely  complexions,  what  delightfully  quick  steps,”  I  exclaimed. 
They  were  a  perfect  revelation  of  freedom  and  new  beauty  for 
my  Japanese  eye,  having  no  relation  whatever  with  any  form  of 
convention  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at  home ;  it  is  not 
strange  to  say  that  I  could  not  distinguish  their  ages,  old  or 
young;  they  appeared  equally  young,  beautiful,  even  divine, 
because  my  discrimination  lost  its  power  at  once.  True,  it  took 
some  months,  though  not  one  year,  before  I  could  venture  to  be 
critical  toward  their  beauty ;  for  some  long  time  they  only 
looked,  all  of  them,  perfectly-raised  California  poppies.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  my  first  impression  never  betrayed  me  during 
my  thirteen  years  of  American  life ;  not  only  in  California,  but 
in  any  other  place,  they  were  my  admiration  and  delight. 

Now  to  return  to  the  adventure  of  my  first  day  in  San  Francisco. 
I  again  stepped  out  of  the  hotel  after  supper,  and  walked  up 
and  down,  turned  right,  and  again  left,  till  the  night  was  growing 
late.  When  I  felt  quite  doubtful  about  my  way  back  to  the 
hotel,  I  was  standing  before  a  certain  show  window  (I  believe 
it  was  on  Market  Street) ,  the  beauty  of  which  doubtless  surprised 
me  ;  I  was  suddenly  struck  by  a  hard  hand  from  behind,  and 
found  a  large,  red-faced  fellow,  somewhat  smiling  in  scorn,  who, 
seeing  my  face,  exclaimed,  “Hello,  Jap!”  I  was  terribly  in¬ 
dignant  to  be  addressed  in  such  a  fashion ;  my  indignation 
increased  when  he  ran  away,  after  spitting  on  my  face.  I 
recalled  my  friend  who  said  that  I  should  have  such  a  determina¬ 
tion  as  if  I  were  entering  among  enemies ;  I  thrilled  from  fear 
with  the  uncertainty  and  even  the  darkness  of  my  future.  I 
could  not  find  the  way  to  my  hotel,  w^hen  I  felt  everything  grow 
sad  at  once  ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  houses  looked  alike.  Nobody 
seemed  to  understand  my  English,  in  the  availability  of  which 
I  trusted  ;  many  of  the  people  coldly  passed  by  even  when  I  tried 
to  speak.  I  almost  cried,  when  I  found  one  Japanese,  fortun¬ 
ately  ;  he,  after  hearing  my  trouble,  exclaimed  in  laughter  ;  “You 
are  standing  right  before  your  hotel,  my  friend!” 

My  bed  at  the  hotel  was  too  soft;  it  even  imitated,  I  fancied, 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  the  very  thought  of  which  made  me  sleep¬ 
less.  I  sat  alone  on  the  shaky  bed  through  the  silence  of  mid- 
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night,  thinking  how  1  should  begin  my  new  life  in  this  foreign 
country.  In  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  even  acknowledged  my  dead 
mistake  in  coming  to  America. 

1  had  one  introductory  letter  to  Mr.  Den  Sugawara,  of  the 
Aikoku  Doniei,  or  “Patriot  Union,”  a  political  league,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  object  was  to  reform  the  bureaucracy  at  home,  to  speak  more 
directly,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Government  of  the  Satsuma  and 
Choshu  Clans,  by  demonstration  with  the  publication  of  free 
speech  ;  1  called  on  him  next  evening  at  the  back  of  O’ Farrell 
Street;  the  house,  this  Aikoku  Domei,  was  wooden  and  dirty. 

1  really  wondered  at  the  style  of  Japanese  living  in  San  Francisco  ; 
i  cannot  forget  my  first  impression  of  the  house  where  1 
made  my  call.  It  reminded  me,  I  thought  then,  of  something 
I  had  read  about  the  Kussian  anarchists ;  I  confess  that  my 
feeling  was  gloomy.  The  narrow  pathw'ay  led  me  to  the  house 
of  two  stories ;  the  lamplight  from  w  ithin  made  the  general 
aspect  still  worce.  I  climbed  up  the  steps  which  could  not  be 
wholly  trusted;  when  I  entered  within,  I  smelled  at  once  fishes 
and  even  Japanese  sahe  ;  the  clapping  hands  and  noisy  chattering 
from  another  room  made  me  quite  inquisitive.  I  presented  my 
letter  to  the  said  Sugawara,  an  office  boy  to  a  certain  doctor 
in  those  days,  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  Parliament  to-day  ; 
and  w'as  soon  admitted  into  the  room  of  discussion.  My  boyish 
blood,  with  love  of  adventure  and  romance,  began  to  rise  when 
I  found  out  that  the  people,  most  of  them  young  and  dauntless, 
were  discussing  how  to  help  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.  I  looked 
round  the  room  over  each  face  of  the  people ;  and  was  arrested 
by  a  face  of  different  race,  swarthy  and  large,  doubtless  a  Kanaka, 
wffio  was,  I  immediately  found  out,  no  other  than  Mr.  Robert 
Wilcox,  the  Hawaiian  patriot.  I  had  already  read  about  him 
a  good  deal ;  but  I  had  never  dreamed  I  should  see  him  within 
a  few  steps.  When  the  talk  came  to  a  close,  it  was  decided  that 
three  members  of  the  Aikoku  Domei  should  return  home  for 
advocating  the  independence  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  to  live 
in  history  as  a  Japanese  La  Fayette  was  no  small  matter  at  all. 
I  contributed  all  the  money  I  could  spare  (every  cent  I  gladly 
parted  with)  on  the  spot  for  the  Hawaiian  cause  and  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Lilliokauani ;  it  w^as  partly  from  my  little  vanity  not  to 
be  taken  for  a  mere  boy,  but  one  worthy  to  be  taken  account  of. 
Vanity  is  alw'ays  expensive. 

The  league  was  then  publishing  a  daily  paper  called  the  Soho 
Shimhun,  or  the  San  Francisco  Ncics,  for  wffiich  I  was  engaged 
as  a  carrier ;  the  paper  had  only  a  circulation  of  not  over  two 
hundred.  I  did  not  enter  into  any  talk  about  payment ;  I  soon 
discovered  it  was  perfectly  useless  when  we  hardly  knew  how  to 
VOL.  xcv.  N.S.  T 
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get  dinner  every  day.  You  can  imagine  how  difficult  it  was  for 
live  or  six  people  to  make  a  living  out  of  a  circulation  of  two 
hundred ;  1  believe  it  was  Mr.  Crocker’s  kindness  (the  house 
belonged  to  him)  that  we  could  stay  there  without  regular  payment 
of  rent.  When  he  decided  to  put  up  new  houses,  he  only  begged 
us  to  move  away,  not  saying  anything  about  the  payment.  By 
turns,  we  used  to  get  up  and  build  a  lire  and  prepare  big  pan¬ 
cakes,  you  understand,  with  no  egg  or  milk,  just  with  water. 
And  a  cupful  of  coffee  was  all  for  our  breakfast.  When  we  had 
no  money  to  make  supper,  w'e  often  went  to  a  Chinese  restaurant 
on  Dupont  Street,  or  somewhere,  to  eat  for  the  payment  of  his 
advertisement  in  our  paper.  “Oh,  such  a  life,”  I  exclaimed, 
linding  it  unbearable  at  the  beginning ;  but  I  became  soon  satis¬ 
fied,  even  glad,  as  I  could  have  plenty  of  time  for  my  own  reading. 
I  assure  you  that  I  was  quite  a  reader,  and  proud  of  my  being 
advanced  in  my  taste  with  literature,  particularly  poetry. 

There  was  no  bed  in  the  house ;  we  used  to  sleep  upon  a  large 
table,  a  mass  of  newspapers  serving  as  mattresses.  I  took  down 
a  volume  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  which,  I  am  sure, 
contained  Macaulay’s  essay  on  Byron ;  I  made  a  nightly  habit 
of  reading  it  before  I  went  to  sleep,  using  the  book  as  my  pillow. 
Lord  Byron  was  my  favourite  in  those  days,  as  with  any  other 
boy ;  that  was  long  before  my  days  of  Keats  and  Shelley. 
There  w'as  a  man  called  Watari,  who  acted  tow’ard  me  rather 
fatherly ;  it  w^as  one  of  my  delights  to  talk  with  him ,  more  often 
listen  to  him,  every  morning,  while  still  in  bed,  on  poetry  and 
politics ;  I  cannot  forget  how  he  tired  me  with  his  Darwinism , 
which  I  little  understand  even  to-day.  It  was  about  that  time 
I  began,  little  by  little,  to  read  Hamlet]  once  I  decided  to 
remember  every  word  of  his  famous  soliloquy,  and  having  my  mind 
fully  occupied  with  the  recitation  of  it,  I  forgot  for  some  time 
to  leave  my  best  wdshes  with  the  papers  wffiich  I  had  to  hand  in 
to  Japanese  readers  at  each  place. 

There  w'as  another  club  or  league,  mainly  social,  but  not  less 
political,  called  the  Enseisha,  or  “Expedition  Club,”  wffiich  always 
acted  differently  from  our  Aikoku  Domei,  and  often  expressed 
even  open  enmity  toward  us.  Truth  to  say ,  we  had  not  one  day  when 
w^e  did  not  fight  in  the  papers ;  Enseisha  was  then  publishing 
its  own  daily  (the  Golden  Gate  News),  which  was  not  better  off 
financially  than  our  paper.  And  not  only  with  pen,  our  hands, 
too,  helped  to  settle  our  troubles;  wffien  we  called  its  members 
cowards,  they  gave  us  the  name  of  liars.  And  we  got  still  more 
angry.  I  can  say,  when  I  reflect  on  the  Japanese  life  in  San 
Francisco  seventeen  years  ago,  that  they  had  at  least  one  pride, 
not  to  move  from  commercial  motives ;  we  never  thought  about 
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money  and  fortune.  Keally,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  such 
a  great  change  in  the  general  aspect  of  Japanese  life  when  I 
stepped  in  iSan  hh-ancisco  on  my  way  home  in  IBUd ;  it  made  me 
rather  sad  to  know  that  money  was  the  reigning  power.  It  was 
regarded  as  foolish,  even  harmful,  to  talk  on  politics,  which  was 
the  only  one  subject  for  the  Japanese  of  the  old  days.  A  great 
fight  suddenly  ensued  between  the  Aikoku  Domei  and  Enseisha 
from  the  suspicion  that  tw'o  members  of  the  former  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dirty  work  of  Tanaka,  who  robbed  in  one  w'ay 
or  another  the  money  of  Japanese  labourers  in  Idaho  as  their 
manager;  we  tried  to  prove  the  probity  of  our  friends,  while 
the  others  blackened  us.  It  was  when  we  held  an  open  speech 
to  explain  the  whole  affair  at  St.  George  Hall,  Market  Street, 
in  January  of  1894,  that  one  of  my  dear  friends  in  those  days, 
Terutake  Hinata,  beat  a  member  of  the  Enseisha  in  the  hall, 
who  attempted  to  disturb  the  meeting,  and  wounded  him  with  an 
iron  bar,  which  he  hid  under  his  coat ;  as  a  consequence  he  was 
arrested.  It  took  some  time  before  a  peaceful  settlement  was 
brought  about  between  the  two  parties.  Mr.  Hinata  is  to-day 
one  of  the  figures  in  the  Japanese  Parliament.  Whenever  I  see 
him,  we  talk  on  the  old  days  in  California,  and  sigh  in  reminiscent 
mood  from  the  feeling  of  sadness  mingled  wdth  a  sort  of  joy 
which  only  belongs  to  the  memory  of  a  younger  day. 

When  1  began  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  come  to  America  for, 
to  ask  myself  how  far  my  English  had  improved,  and  w’hat 
American  life  I  had  seen,  I  regretted  my  mistake  in  associating 
with  the  Aikoku  Domei,  and  put  an  advertisement  as  a  “  schoolboy  ” 
in  the  Chronicle,  following  the  w’ay  of  many  other  Japanese  boys. 
What  domestic  work  has  that  “schoolboy”  to  do?  The  w’ork 
is  slight,  since  the  wages  are  little — one  dollar  and  a  half  a  w^eek. 
We  have  to  leave  our  bed  before  six,  and  build  a  fire  for  breakfast. 
Don’t  throw  in  too  much  coal,  mind  you,  your  Mrs.  Smith  or 
Mrs.  Brown  wall  be  displeased  wuth  you,  surely.  She  can  hear 
every  noise  you  make  in  the  kitchen,  she  can  see  how'  lazy  you 
are  as  clear  as  can  be,  no  matter  if  she  be  busy  with  her  hair 
upstairs.  “Charley,  isn’t  the  water  boiling?”  she  will  cry  dowm. 
Charley !  Your  father  didn’t  give  the  name  to  you,  did  he?  A 
great  pile  of  dirty  dishes  will  welcome  you  from  the  sink  when 
you  return  from  your  school  about  four  o’clock.  Immediately,  a 
basketful  of  peas  wall  be  ready  to  be  shelled.  Y’ou  must  go 
wdthout  dessert,  if  you  eat  the  strawberries  too  often  wfliile  picking. 
Saturday  was  our  terror-day.  We  had  to  work  all  day,  beginning 
with  the  bathroom.  Your  lady  will  let  her  finger  go  over  the 
furniture  when  you  finish.  “  See !  ”  she  will  show  you  her  finger 
marked  with  dust.  Patience !  What  a  mighty  lesson  for  the 
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youth !  You  must  not  forget  to  wash  your  stockings  before  you 
go  to  bed,  and  hang  them  on  a  chair,  How^  could  we  afford  two 
pair  of  stockings  in  our  schoolboy  days?  What  a  farce  we 
enacted  in  our  first  encounter  with  an  American  family !  Even 
a  stove  was  a  mystery  to  us.  One  of  my  friends  endeavoured 
to  make  a  fire  by  burning  the  kindling  in  the  oven.  Another 
one  was  on  the  point  of  blowing  out  the  gaslight.  One  fellow 
terrified  the  lady  when  he  began  to  take  off  his  shoes,  and  even 
his  trousers,  before  scrubbing  the  tioor.  It  is  true,  however 
fantastic  it  may  sound.  It  was  natural  enough  for  him,  since 
he  regarded  his  American  clothes  as  a  huge  luxury.  Poor  fellow  ! 
He  was  afraid  he  might  spoil  them.  I  rushed  into  my  Madam’s 
toilet-room  without  knocking.  The  American  woman  took  it 
good-naturedly,  as  it  happened.  She  pitied  our  ignorance,  but 
without  any  touch  of  sarcasm.  Japanese  civilisation,  if  it  was 
born  in  America,  certainly  was  born  in  her  household — in  some 
well-to-do  San  Francisco  family,  rather  than  in  Yale  or  Harvard. 

The  work  of  “schoolboy,”  which  I  took  up  with  much  en¬ 
thusiasm,  served  for  some  time  as  a  delightful  break  in  my 
American  life ;  but  its  monotony  soon  became  unbearable,  and 
I  decided  to  go  on  foot  to  Palo  Alto,  as  I  thought,  as  in  a  Japanese 
proverb,  “The  children  who  live  by  the  temple  learn  how  to 
read  a  sutra,”  I  might  learn  something  there.  I  slipped  out  of 
my  employer’s  house  one  early  morning  from  the  window,  as 
I  was  afraid  the  lady  would  not  let  me  go  if  I  asked  my  wages. 
When  I  reached  the  Stanford  University  ground,  it  was  near 

evening  ;  I  called  at  the  house  of  Prof.  G - ,  where  my  friend 

was  working  while  he  attended  the  lecture  courses.  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  stay  with  him  till  I  found  some  way  to  support  myself ; 

through  the  kindness  of  the  wife  of  Prof.  G - ,  I  got  a  job  at 

Mrs.  C - ’s  to  work  morning  and  evening,  and  by  turns  I  found 

a  place  at  the  Manzansita  Hall  (a  sort  of  preparatory  school  for 
Stanford),  where  I  was  admitted  to  appear  at  the  school  for  my 
service  in  cleaning  the  classrooms  and  waiting  on  table  for  the 
student-boarders.  There  were  less  than  twenty  students  then  ; 
the  work  was  not  heavy,  but,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  received 
no  payment.  I  do  not  remember  now  how  long  I  stayed  there, 
what  knowledge  I  picked  up  in  the  classroom ;  one  thing  I 
remember  is  that  I  read  Irving’s  Sketch  Book  there  for  the  first 
time,  in  which  the  description  of  Westminster  Abbey  incited 
my  sudden  desire  for  England.  The  general  influence  of  Stanford, 
silent,  not  unkind,  courteous,  encouraging,  that  I  felt  from  the 
buildings,  the  surrounding  view  with  trees,  even  the  group  of 
students,  was,  I  confess,  far  deeper  than  my  first  impression  of 
Harvard,  or  even  Oxford  of  England;  after  all,  the  library  and 
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lectures  are  not  the  main  things.  As  I  said,  I  worked  without 
payment  at  the  Manzanita  Hall ;  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable 
in  course  of  time,  with  my  heel  less  shoes  and  dirty  coat.  I 
decided  to  work  at  the  Menlo  Park  Hotel,  Menlo  Park,  as  a 
dish-washer,  till  I  could  put  myself  in  a  respectable  shape. 

The  work  was  not  light ;  I  had  to  rise  every  morning  before 
four  o’clock,  and  my  work  was  never  finished  till  ten  o’clock 
at  night.  It  was  about  the  time  when  Japan  declared  w^ar  with 
China ;  w'hat  a  delight  it  was  to  read  the  paper  with  the  battle 
news  in  my  spare  time  !  When  the  war  was  quite  advanced, 
almost  reaching  the  zenith  of  interest  as  Li  Hang  Chang,  the 
appointed  Chinese  special  Envoy,  had  already  left  home  for  Bakan 
to  meet  Ito,  my  mind  grew  restless  from  a  sudden  burst  of  desire 
to  see  my  friends  at  San  Francisco,  and  talk  over  the  war,  if  it 
were  necessary,  even  to  fight  with  them.  I  dismissed  myself 
from  the  hotel,  and  hurried  back  again  to  the  San  Francisco  News. 
I  thought  I  wac  quite  rich,  as  I  had  more  than  thirty  dollars 
for  my  savings,  while  my  compatriots  at  the  office  were  in  the 
same  condition  as  before ;  T  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  them, 
and  then  I  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  for  A,  a  new  shirt  for  B,  and 
played  a  philanthropist  for  a  short  time.  When  I  awoke  from 
a  few^  occasions  of  extravagance,  I  found  myself  again  penniless 
as  my  friends.  The  paper  needed  somebody  who  could  translate 
from  the  English  papers;  and  I  was  asked  to  help  it,  even  for 
a  short  time.  As  I  had  no  particularly  bright  job  before  me, 
I  consented  to  stay;  under  any  circumstances,  I  thought  T  must 
put  my  fingers  into  their  former  order,  as  they  had  become 
sw'ollen  from  the  dirty  dish-w’ater  wdth  much  soda.  Even  in 
America  it  is  not  easy  to  earn  money. 

I  do  not  know  how  T  happened  to  first  hear  the  name  of  Joaquin 
Miller ;  he  was  regarded  most  reverentially  by  Japanese  as  a 
sennin,  or  “hermit  who  lived  on  dews.”  His  great  personality, 
it  w^as  said,  was  in  his  denying  of  the  modern  civilisation  ;  his  only 
joy  of  life  was  to  raise  roses  and  carnations.  I  believe  it  was 
more  than  curiosity  that  I  climbed  up  the  hills  behind  Oakland 
to  see  him  at  the  Heights,  where  he  sang  ; — 

“Come  under  my  oaks,  oaks.  Oh,  drowsy  dusk! 

The  wolf  and  the  dog;  dear  incense  hour. 

When  Mother  Earth  hath  a  smell  of  musk. 

And  things  of  the  spirit  assert  their  power — 

When  candles  are  set  to  burn  in  the  West — • 

Set  head  and  foot  to  the  day  at  rest.” 

It  was  the  ideal  spot  on  earth  wdth  balmy  air,  such  a  wmnder 
of  view  at  your  feet ;  I  fell  in  love  with  the  place  at  once,  and  I 
thought  I  could  there  get  plenty  of  the  rest  which  was  beyond 
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my  reach  during  two  years  and  seven  months  that  I  had  already 
spent  in  America.  More  than  the  place  itself,  I  fell  in  love 
with  Mr.  Miller,  whose  almost  archaic  simplicity  in  the  way 
of  living  and  speech  was,  indeed,  prophet-like;  he  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  me  stay  with  him.  I  decided  to  do  so  on  the  spot. 

He  said  that  he  had  no  lesson  or  teaching  to  give  me,  or  if 
he  had  any,  it  was  about  the  full  value  of  silence,  without  the 
understanding  of  which  one  could  never  read  the  true  heart  of 
Mother  Nature ;  and  the  heart  of  Nature,  he  said,  was  Love. 

“Silence,  Love — and  simplicity,”  he  exclaimed. 

When  I  retired  in  the  house  right  next  to  his  own  to  sleep  that 
night,  I  secretly  decided  that  I  would  become  a  poet. 

IT. 

I  was  hoeing  round  and  watering  the  flowers  in  the  plum 
orchard  at  the  Heights,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Gelett 
Burgess,  then  the  editor  of  the  Lark,  the  now  famous,  though 
short-lived,  California  magazine,  saying  :  “I  have  several  notices 
of  your  poems  from  the  Eastern  papers,  and  your  work  has  been 
very  well  received.”  The  July  of  1896,  when  my  five  English 
poems  (let  me  call  them  poems)  were  first  printed  by  Mr.  Burgess 
in  the  Lark,  was  certainly  the  dawn  of  my  new  page  of  American 
life  ;  with  his  letter,  my  heart  jumped  high  in  joy.  Indeed,  I 
confess  that  the  joy  I  felt  then  was  the  greatest  of  joys,  and 
I  never  felt  anything  like  it  again ;  to  have  it  once  in  a  lifetime 
may  be  said  to  be  lucky  enough.  Before  I  sent  my  poems  to 
the  Lark,  I  submitted  one  poem  to  tbe  editor  of  the  Chap  Book, 
Chicago,  who  wTote,  when  he  printed- it  :  “The  current  issue 
of  the  Lark  contains  some  few  pages  of  verses  by  Yone  Noguchi, 
and  I  find  that  the  pleasant  opportunity  I  thought  to  have  of 
first  printing  his  writing,  is  denied  me.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little 
envious.”  And  the  poem  beginning  “Mystic  spring  of  vapor,” 
which  was  published  in  the  Philistine  in  September,  was  bitterly 
attacked  by  a  certain  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Oakland,  as  a  plagiarism 
from  Poe.  I  was  a  devout  reader  of  Poe’s  poems ;  it  was  the 
only  book,  beside  the  wwk  of  our  famous  hokku  poet,  Basho 
Matsuo,  and  a  book  on  Zen  Buddhism  by  Kochi,  that  I  brought 
to  the  Heights.  My  name  began  to  be  known  ;  newspaper  men 
of  San  Francisco  came  up  the  hill  to  interview  me.  It  was  the 
Examiner  that  wished  me  to  stand  before  a  camera  ;  alas,  T  had 
no  decent  white  shirt  to  wear  then.  I  borrowed  one  from  my 
friend ,  which  was  two  sizes  too  large ;  I  found ,  when  the  picture 
was  t-iken.  that  even  my  clinched  fist  might  easily  go  in  at 
the  neck. 
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I  published  my  own  attitude  toward  Hudson’s  attack  in  the 
following  fashion  :  “  Let  critics  say  what  they  please !  Poetry 
is  sacred  to  me.  It  is  not  art  for  me,  but  feeling.  My  poems 
are  simply  my  own  journal  of  feeling — the  footmark  of  my 
experience.  I  can  stand  anything  but  deceiving  myself.  I  am 
not  sorry  a  bit,  if  there  be  an  exact  correspondence  in  shape. 
I  am  thankful  to  God  for  giving  me  the  moment  when  I  felt  the 
same  thing  with  Poe.  I  cannot  understand  why  you  could  not 
feel  the  same  thing  with  Poe  if  you  want  to.  It  is  not  poetry 
at  all,  if  you  must  express  yourself  in  some  other  fashion  when 
you  think  of  one  thing.” 

When  he  again  attacked  me  on  “On  the  Heights”  in  the 
September  Lark,  he  made  himself  a  subject  of  laughter,  even 
to  the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  who  said  :  “The  occurrence  of  the 
word  ‘  window  ’  in  the  first  line  of  Noguchi’s  and  the  seventh  line 
of  the  quoted  section  from  Poe  is,  of  course,  a  damaging  affair  for 
both,  and  when  it  is  reinforced  by  the  damning  fact  that  ‘  beauty  ’ 
is  mentioned  in  the  third  verse  of  Noguchi  and  the  fifth  verse 
of  the  quotation  from  Poe,  the  candid  reader  must  admit  that 
the  two  writers  spell  according  to  the  same  dictionary.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  Poe’s  claims  to  originality  are  not  on 
a  much  better  foundation  than  those  of  Noguchi.  Noah  Webster 
had  already  published  all  the  words  of  ‘  The  Sleeper  ’  before 
Poe,  and  Dr.  Johnson  before  Webster,  and  still  others  before 
Dr.  Johnson.” 

Most  of  the  Eastern  literary  magazines  did  not  take  Hudson’s 
attack  seriously;  I  was  defended  by  many  of  them,  the  Book 
Buyer,  for  instance,  who  remarked  :  “He  has  originality  enough, 
if  that  were  the  full  equipment  of  a  great  writer.  Beauty  and 
delicacy  of  thought  are  in  his  work,  and  imagination  to  spare. 
But  the  imagery  is  often  so  exotic  as  to  perplex,  as  when  Oriental 
music  falls  on  Western  ears.  But  he  did  not  steal  his  cadences 
from  Poe,  nor  from  anybody  else.” 

I  found  in  the  various  papers  and  weeklies  poems  or  other 
writings  addressed  to  me,  mostly  in  kind  and  often  humorous 
vein ;  let  me  quote  one  of  them  as  a  specimen  ; — 

Yone  Noguchi. 

(To  the  time  of  “He’s  No  Farmer.”) 

“  Yone ! — 

As  critics  lifte  their  carping  bray, 

Pretend  thy  hair  is  full  of  hay. 

Mixed  S.  Crane  middlings,  longs  and  shorts, 

With  other  Poe  its  odds  and  orts. 

And  ravelin  shreds — they  also  say  : 

Homer  is  not  awake  alway, 

Shakespeare  caught  flukes  i’  his  bright  sword-play, 
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Wordsworth  is  solemn  at  his  sports. 

(He  is,  Yonel) 

But  thou,  train  ever  round  thy  lay 
Some  fragrant  wilding  of  the  May : 

Graft  not  its  stem  with  borrowed  thoughts. 

Nor  trim  the  spray — it  bloom  aborts — 

.  For  public,  Publishers  Pay  : 

Then  blossoms,  clustering  thick  thy  bay. 

Shall  crown  thee,  Yonel” 

The  death  of  the  Lark,  after  a  brilliant  course  of  two  years, 
was  much  lamented  through  the  country ;  the  Chap  Book  ended 
its  note  on  the  passing  of  the  Lark  with  the  following  words  : 
“And  now  it  is  dead.  Les  Jeunes,  taken  doubtless  with  an 
affection  similar  to  the  gold  fever  of  the  Klondyke,  are  striking 
out  for  the  East,  where  the  nuggets  of  recognition  and  encourage¬ 
ment  are  to  be  picked  up  in  the  fertile  fields  of  literature  and 
art.  Gelette  Burgess  and  Ernest  Peixotto  are  in  New  York, 
Bruce  Porter  and  Florence  Lundborg  are  headed  toward  Europe, 
and  ‘the  Homeless  Snail,’  Yone  Noguchi,  alone  remains  :  — 

‘  Standing  like  a  ghost  in  the  smiling  mysteries  of  the  moon  garden.’” 
Indeed,  I  was  left  alone  at  Miller’s  Heights  sadly  or  happily ; 
it  was  happy  to  lie  on  the  top  of  the  hill  when  the  poppies 
covered  it  in  Spring,  where  I  often  dreamed  death  would  be,  if 
I  could  be  buried  in  such  a  place  overlooking  the  bay  (the  Golden 
Gate),  sweeter  than  life;  it  was  happier  still  to  rest  by  a  brook 
in  the  canyon,  with  whose  song  I  could  send  my  mind  far  into 
the  Unknown  and  Eternal.  My  life  of  seclusion  was  not  without 
a  happy  break  in  meeting  celebrities  now  and  then. 

My  passion  for  wandering,  that  seemed  to  have  ceased  tem¬ 
porarily  its  flight  (I  was  quite  a  traveller  already  in  my  boyhood 
at  home),  began  to  blaze  up  again  ;  I  felt  it  almost  impossible  not 
to  heed  the  calling  voice  of  trees,  hills,  w’aters  and  skies  in  the 
far  distance.  I  have  read  the  romantic  story  of  Goldsmith  in 
his  vagabondising  in  European  villages,  with  only  his  beloved 
little  flute;  and  the  travelling  note  that  was  written  by  Basho, 
poet  of  moon  and  wind,  impressed  my  mind,  w'hich  only  aspired 
to  become  a  real  poet.  And  the  true  poetry  is  not  in  writing,  but 
in  the  Union  with  nature ;  I  decided  to  experience  a  “tramp  life” 
in  poetical  fashion ;  I  thought  it  was  the  first  step  for  my  idea. 
I  did  not  see  at  all  the  hard  side  of  it ;  the  romantic  aspect 
of  parting  with  the  world  and  society,  the  perfect  freedom,  the 
having  all  airs  and  flowers  on  equal  terms,  was  brighter.  It 
was  the  month  of  April  when  I  started  on  my  lone  pilgrimage 
(with  a  book  of  poems  instead  of  a  holy  staff)  toward  the  Yosemite 
Valley;  my  tramp  life  commenced  at  Fltockton,  which  T  reached 
by  a  river  boat  from  San  Francisco.  I  remember  clearly,  as  it 
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were  yesterday,  that  it  was  already  dark,  a  few  stars  sparkling 
in  the  high  sky,  as  if  a  guiding  spirit  for  a  pilgrim,  when  I 
passed  through  Chinese  Camp,  the  once  famous  place  I  had  read 
of  in  Harte’s  stories  of  a  mining  camp ;  I  felt  extremely  sad,  the 
wind  blowing  from  behind,  at  not  finding  a  right  place  to  sleep, 
and  finally  I  camped  under  the  trees,  by  a  brook  whose  silver 
song  still  remains  in  my  ears.  I  could  not  fall  asleep  because 
my  blanket  was  so  light,  and  I  remember  I  put  many  little  stones 
and  twigs  on  it,  that  I  gathered  under  the  starlight.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  I  felt  such  a  great  love  in  that  light,  w^hich  T 
never  felt  before  ;  I  thank  my  tramp  life,  which  revealed  many 
new  beauties  of  Nature,  above  all,  how  to  appreciate  it.  T  wrote 
down  my  feeling  of  that  night  in  “The  Night  Eeverie  in  the 
Forest”  ;  in  one  part  I  sang  :  — 

“O  Repose,  whose  bosom  harbors  the  heavenly  dreamships,  welcome  me, 
an  exiled  soul ! 

TIiou,  Forest,  where  Peace  and  Liberty  divide  their  wealth  with  even 
a  homeless  convict. 

Let  me  sleep  in  thine  arm-boughs,  safer  far  than  a  king’s  iron  castle 
guarded  by  mortal  power !  ” 

Then  at  the  ending  part  : — 

“Ah,  lioneliness!  Loneliness — to  whom  a  boatman  of  God  is  the  sole 
saviour  on  the  vast  Sea  of  Eternity  I 

I  repose  under  the  forest’s  arm-bough — if  I  awaken  not  forever,  pray, 
brother  mortal. 

Make  my  grave  under  the  greenest  grass  and  carve  these  lines  :  ‘  Here 
sleeps  a  nameless  Poet.’” 

I  entered  in  the  Courter  Vale  Road  gradually,  first  coming  into 
contact  with  California,  cedars,  spruces,  and  pines.  The  season 
was  still  too  early,  as  there  were  few  travellers  who  had  advanced 
into  the  valley:  many  houses  by  the  road  were  still  unoccupied, 
and  consequently  I  could  not  find  food  and  sleep  at  the  place 
I  wished.  Once  I  slept  in  a  barn,  where  I  found  no  horse  when 
T  went  to  sleep  ;  at  midnight  I  felt  a  queer  w'armth  and  occasionally 
heard  some  biting  sound,  doubtless  of  hay ;  but  I  was  too  sleepy 
to  rise.  In  the  morning  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  I  was  sleeping 
right  between  the  four  legs  of  a  horse.  This  and  other  incidents 
did  not  bring  any  pleasure  at  that  time,  like  to-day,  when  I 
feel  an  almost  tantalising  delight  in  my  reminiscent  mood. 

What  a  thrill  of  fear,  which  was  not  the  thing  of  our  world, 
I  felt  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  as  you  can  see  in  the  first  lines 
of  my  song  of  night  : — 

“Hark!  The  prophecy-inciting  windquake  of  the  unfathomable  concave 
of  darkest  Hell  I 

O,  the  God-scorning  demon’s  shout  against  the  truth -locked  gate  of 
mighty  Heaven  I  ” 
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What  a  sight  of  the  falls  reflected  to  the  low-hanging  moon  !  The 
tall  trees  looked  no  other  but  the  ghosts  or  spirits  who  gathered 
and  talked  something  wonderful  and  evil ;  and  what  a  sound  of 
water,  besides  that  of  the  fall,  which  dashed  down  the  river! 
I  felt  cold  and  suddenly  hungry,  when  I  became  conscious  of 
my  sad  being  amid  such  an  almost  frightening  demonstration  of 
Nature,  particularly  in  the  Night ;  I  was  kindly  treated  by  the 
clerk  or  manager  of  the  Stoneman  House,  who  needed  somebody 
to  chop  wood,  as  the  hotel  had  opened  only  a  week  before;  I 
w'as  given  good  food  that  night,  and  I  even  slept  in  a  bed.  I 
stayed  in  the  valley  four  days,  during  which  I  chopped  wood,  wdth 
one  Indian  boy,  for  whose  brother  I  was  taken  by  one  person 
there ;  I  took  every  chance  to  look  around  the  valley  as  much 
as  I  could.  When  I  left  the  hotel,  the  manager  wished  me  to 
stay  for  the  whole  summer ;  but  wages  and  work  were  not  my 
aim.  I  left  the  valley  light-hearted,  as  I  entered.  I  took  the 
train  at  Raymond  on  my  way  to  San  Francisco,  as  I  had  some 

money  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  S - ,  that  dearest  soul, 

to  whom  I  dedicated  my  Yosemite  book  when  it  appeared. 

My  next,  far  longer  tramp-journey  in  the  month  of  April,  1898, 
was  toward  the  south,  down  to  Los  Angeles;  as  I  had  decided 
that  I  would  chop  wood  for  my  dinner,  and  sleep  in  a  barn,  I 
had  only  a  few  dollars  for  an  emergency,  and  a  mishap  that 
I  encountered  on  the  first  night  robbed  them  away.  I  was  sleep¬ 
ing  in  an  empty  wagon  car,  which  I  found  near  the  station  of 
Ocean  View ;  it  was  rather  hot  and  uncomfortable,  1  was  obliged 
to  take  off  my  trousers  before  lying  dowm.  But  it  was  a  mistake, 
wdien  I  found  my  car  moving  toward  San  Francisco  at  midnight, 
that  I  hurriedly  grasped  my  trousers  upside  down,  and  all  the 
silver  rolled  away.  I  was  glad,  however,  my  little  razor  and  comb 
were  safe  in  the  pocket  of  my  coat ;  I  was  no  more  a  boy,  as 
a  trifling  moustache  already  began  to  bother  me ;  and  I  had 
to  have  my  toilet  done  before  entering  a  town,  by  the  looking- 
glass  of  a  stream  I  might  find.  I  wished  to  keep  at  least  my 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  tramp. 

I  left  San  Jose  in  the  early  morning  for  Los  Gatos,  being  given 
a  chance  to  ride  on  a  w^agon  by  a  kindly  old  farmer ;  as  it  was 
the  latter  part  of  April,  both  sides  of  the  country  road  were 
perfectly  covered  by  the  cherry-blossoms  in  full  glory.  The 
morning  freshness  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers ;  as 
I  was  high  up  in  the  wagon,  I  was  looking  down  the  flat  valley, 
and  this  unexpected  flower-viewing  (it  is  the  Spring  custom  that 
Japanese  keep  at  home)  called  my  longing  at  once  to  sing  my 
mind.  The  beauty  of  the  cherry-blossom  is  not  only  Japan’s; 
and  it  never  happens  in  Japan  to  admire  the  thousand  and 
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thousand  trees  in  one  spot.  I  have  the  following  in  my  diary 
of  the  journey  :  — 

Santa  Cruz,  April  29th. — Yesterday  evening — a  little  before 
sunset — I  crossed  a  long  tunnel.  Half  a  mile  long,  some  say. 
The  station  master  did  not  believe  me  when  I  said  that  I  was 
going  to  cross  the  tunnel.  However,  he  assured  me  that  there 
was  some  one  hour  before  the  next  train.  Enter  did  I.  What 
dampness  in  the  tunnel !  It  were  the  easiest  thing  to  faint  in 
it.  A  thievish  light  from  the  door,  which  was  already  small  as 
a  morning  star,  finally  disappeared.  Alas !  Such  darkness !  I 
felt  as  if  the  darkness  were  an  animal  and  about  to  devour  my 
flesh.  Monstrous  darkness !  I  missed  my  footing  and  fell  in 
the  ditches.  ‘My  God!’  I  exclaimed.  I  crawled,  my  hands 
touching  the  railroad  track.  Undoubtedly  I  might  have  been 
dead  if  I  had  not  had  Faith — Faith  that  would  come  out  at  the 
other  side  if  I  kept  on.  Oh,  mighty  Faith!  Mother  of  hope! 
Yes,  Faith  is  life  !  .  .  .” 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  to  find  a  Japanese  keeping  a  bamboo 
store  or  laundry  shop,  or  working  on  a  farm,  wherever  I  went 
along  the  coast,  who  welcomed  me,  as  my  name  was  very  well 
known  to  him  ;  I  was  often  begged  to  stay,  if  possible,  indefinitely. 
I  was  glad  that  I  could  wash  my  stockings,  or  shirts  even,  w'ith 
hot  water  prepared  by  him  ;  he  would  be  pleased  also  if  I  served 
him  by  writing  an  English  letter  or  interpreting  a  business  trans¬ 
action.  I  stayed  more  than  anywhere  else  at  Monterey,  where 
I  learned  the  mystery  of  the  sea  better  than  ever ;  I  inscribed 
my  name  in  Japanese  on  the  wall  of  the  Carmel  Mission,  satisfied 
to  find  myself  the  only  one  inscriber. 

I  reached  San  Lucas  one  afternoon  of  a  certain  day,  feeling 
almost  dead  from  hunger,  as  I  had  only  breakfast  on  that  day; 
the  station  master  directed  me  to  a  Japanese  who  kept  a  little 
vegetable  garden;  I  found  him  quite  ill,  but  his  welcome  was 
cordial.  I  saw  plenty  of  charcoal  fire  burning  to  keep  him  warm  ; 
I  think  now  that  it  was  from  the  charcoal  gas  that  I  was  suffocated 
and  fell  flat  on  the  floor.  It  is  true  I  w^as  lying  as  a  dead  person 
till  midnight ,  when  the  cold  air  brought  me  to  my  senses ;  I 
was  told  when  I  awoke  that  the  sick  man  had  had  such  a  trouble 
in  sending  a  message  to  San  Francisco  of  my  death,  or  at  least 
of  my  being  near  to  death.  I  understood  the  reason  that  I  sur¬ 
prised  my  friends  at  Tjos  Angeles  with  my  presence  a  month  later  ; 
I  believe  I  was  then  supposed  already  dead  throughout  the 
Japanese  colony  of  the  coast.  I  thank  the  rain,  the  most  gentle 
rain  of  Californian  May,  that  drove  me  into  a  barn  at  San  Miguel 
during  two  days,  but  made  me  study  Hamlet  line  after  line,  which 
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1  carried  with  me ;  whatever  I  know  about  it  to-day  is  from  my 
reading  in  that  haystack, 

1  cannot  forget  San  Louis  Obispo,  where  I  entered  under  the 
bright  moon,  riding  on  the  wagon  of  some  gypsies  with  whom 
I  became  acquainted  on  the  roadside  ;  I  parted  from  them  presently 
wdth  the  hope  of  meeting  again,  I  had  not  known  before  that 
it  was  a  Spanish  town  full  of  beautiful  girls ;  above  all,  with  such 
a  sweet  atmosphere  which  only  belongs  to  a  Latin  race  ;  I  observed 
that  many  of  the  girls  were  sitting  with  their  banjos  by  the 
balconies,  and  singing  serenades.  When  I  appealed  to  them 
at  one  house  with  my  hunger  and  tired  feet,  they  stopped  their 
songs,  and  rushed  into  a  kitchen  to  cook  something  for  me ;  T 
believe  it  was  a  sort  of  festival  in  the  town,  as  the  joyous  uproar 
could  not  be  mistaken.  How  those  young  girls  with  such  large 
black  eyes  and  olive-skinned  oval  faces  sympathised  with  me 
when  1  told  them  I  had  walked  so  many  miles  on  that  day  ! 
Nothing  particular  happened  before  I  reached  Los  Angeles  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  except  my  stay  of  one  month  at  Santa  Barbara, 
where  T  was  picked  up  as  a  dish-washer  by  some  Eastern  visitor, 
w'ho  had  settled  there  temporarily  for  health ;  I  remember  only 
one  thing,  that  I  made  the  young  lady  of  the  house  angry,  who 
was  evidently  a  lover  of  poetry,  particularly  of  Longfellow’,  as 
it  seemed,  by  saying  that  he  was  only  a  poet  for  such  a  stupid 
head  like  hers, 

I  was  already  in  Chicago  in  1900,  w’riting  my  ow’n  impression 
of  that  city  for  the  Evening  Post  there  ;  and  then  my  head  further 
turned  eastward,  to  New’  York,  and  London  across  the  ocean, 

Yone  Noofcht. 
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An  Open  Lettek. 

Dear  Lady  Burghclerb, 

When  we  met  for  the  first  time  after  the  death  of  our 
friend,  you  desired  me  to  produce  what  you  w'ere  kind  enough  to 
call  “one  of  my  portraits.”  But  the  art  of  the  portrait-writer  is 
capricious,  and  at  that  time  1  felt  wholly  disinclined  for  the 
adventure.  I  excused  myself  on  the  ground  that  the  three  thick 
volumes  of  her  reminiscences  made  a  further  portrait  needless, 
and  I  reflected,  though  I  did  not  say,  that  the  difliculties  of 
presenting  the  evanescent  charm  and  petulant  wit  of  Lady 
Dorothy  were  insuperable.  I  partly  think  so  still,  but  your 
command  has  lingered  in  my  memory  all  these  months,  and  I 
have  determined  to  attempt  to  obey  you,  although  what  I  send 
you  can  be  no  “portrait,”  but  a  few  leaves  torn  out  of  a  painter- 
writer’s  sketch-book. 

The  existence  of  the  three  published  volumes  does,  after  all, 
not  preclude  a  more  intimate  study,  because  they  are  confessedly 
exterior.  They  represent  what  she  saw’  and  heard,  not  what 
others  perceived  in  her.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  very  much 
better  w’ritten  than  she  w’ould  have  w’ritten  them  herself.  I 
must  dwell  presently  on  the  curious  fact  that,  with  all  her  wit,  she 
possessed  no  pow’er  of  sustained  literary  expression.  They  were 
composed,  as  you  know%  by  Mr.  Ealph  Nevill,  who  is  a  practised 
WTiter,  and  not  otherwise  could  they  have  been  given  to  the 
public.  On  this  point  her  own  evidence  is  explicit.  She  wrote 
to  me,  in  all  the  excitement  of  the  success  of  the  volume  of 
1906  :  “The  Press  has  been  w’onderfully  good  to  my  little  efforts, 
but  to  Ealph  the  better  part  is  due,  as,  out  of  the  tangled  remnants 
of  my  brain,  he  extracted  these  old  anecdotes  of  my  early  years.” 
This  is  as  bravely  characteristic  of  her  modesty  as  it  is  of  her 
candour,  but  I  think  it  shows  that  there  is  still  room  for  some 
record  of  the  more  intimate  features  of  her  charming  and  elusive 
character.  I  take  up  my  pencil,  but  with  little  hope  of  success, 
since  no  more  formidable  task  could  be  set  me.  I  will  at  least 
try  to  be,  as  she  would  have  scorned  me  for  not  being,  sincere. 

My  friendship  with  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  occupied  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  met  her  first  in  the  house  of  Sir  Eedvers 
and  Lady  Audrey  Buller  in  the  wdnter  of  1887,  soon  after  their 
return  from  Ireland.  She  had  done  me  the  great  honour  of 
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desiring  that  I  should  be  invited  to  meet  her.  She  had  known 
my  venerable  relative,  the  zoologist,  Thomas  Bell  of  Selborne, 
and  she  had  corresponded  in  years  long  past,  about  entomology, 
with  my  father.  We  talked  together  on  that  first  occasion  for 
hours,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  w'as  lifted,  without  preliminaries, 
into  her  intimacy.  From  that  afternoon,  until  I  drank  tea  with 
her  for  the  last  time,  ten  days  before  her  death,  the  precious 
link  was  never  loosened. 

In  1887,  her  great  social  popularity  had  not  begun.  She  was, 
1  now  know,  already  near  sixty,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
consider  her  age.  She  possessed  a  curious  static  quality,  a  peren¬ 
nial  youthfulness.  Everyone  must  have  observed  how  like  Watts’ 
picture  of  her  at  20  she  still  was  at  86.  This  was  not  preserved 
by  any  arts  or  fictile  graces.  She  rather  affected,  in  fact,  the 
dress  and  appearance  of  an  elderly  woman.  I  remember  her 
as  always  the  same,  very  small  and  neat,  very  pretty  with  her 
chiselled  nose,  the  fair  oval  of  her  features,  the  slightly  ironic, 
slightly  meditative  smile,  the  fascinating  colour  of  the  steady 
eyes,  beautifully  set  in  the  head,  with  the  eyebrows  rather  lifted 
as  in  a  perpetual  amusement  of  curiosity.  Her  head,  slightly 
sunken  into  the  shoulders,  was  often  poised  a  little  sideways, 
like  a  bird’s  that  contemplates  a  hemp-seed.  She  had  no  quick 
movements,  no  gestures ;  she  held  herself  very  still.  It  always 
appeared  to  me  that,  in  face  of  her  indomitable  energy  and  love 
of  observation,  this  was  an  unconscious  economy  of  force.  It  gave 
her  a  very  peculiar  aspect ;  I  remember  once  frivolously  saying  to 
her  that  she  looked  as  though  she  were  going  to  “pounce  ”  at  me  ; 
but  she  never  pounced.  When  she  had  to  move,  she  rose  ener¬ 
getically  and  moved  Avith  determination,  but  she  never  wasted 
a  movement.  Her  physical  strength — and  she  such  a  tiny  creature 
— seemed  to  be  wonderful.  She  was  seldom  imw’ell,  although, 
like  most  very  healthy  people,  she  bewailed  herself  with  exag¬ 
gerated  lamentations  whenever  anything  was  the  matter  with 
her.  But  even  on  these  occasions  she  defied  what  she  called 
“coddling.”  Once  I  found  her  with  a  cold,  on  a  very  chilly  day, 
without  a  fire,  and  I  expostulated.  She  replied,  with  a  sort  of 
incongruity  very  characteristic  of  her,  “Oh!  none  of  your  hot 
bottles  for  me  1  ”  In  her  last  hours  of  consciousness  she  battled 
with  the  doctor’s  insistence  that  she  must  have  a  fire  in  her 
bedroom,  and  her  children  had  to  conceal  the  flame  behind  screens 
because  she  threatened  to  get  out  of  bed  and  put  it  out.  Her 
marvellous  physical  force  has  to  be  insisted  on,  for  it  was  the 
very  basis  of  her  character. 

Her  humorous  petulance,  her  little  sharp  changes  of  voice,  the 
malice  of  her  downcast  eyes,  the  calmness  of  her  demure  and 
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easy  smile — bow  is  any  impression  to  be  given  of  things  so 
fugitive?  Her  life,  which  had  not  been  without  its  troubles  and 
anxieties,  became  one  of  prolonged  and  intense  enjoyment.  I 
think  that  this  was  the  main  reason  of  the  delight  which  her 
company  gave  to  almost  everyone.  She  was  like  a  household 
blaze  upon  a  rainy  day,  one  stretched  out  one’s  hands  to  be 
warmed.  She  guarded  herself  against  the  charge  of  being 
amiable.  “It  would  be  horrid  to  be  amiable,”  she  used  to  say, 
and,  indeed,  there  was  always  a  touch  of  sharpness  about  her. 
She  was  amused  once  because  I  told  her  she  was  like  an 
acidulated  drop,  half  sweet  and  half  sour.  “  Oh !  any  stupid 
woman  can  be  sweet,”  she  said,  “it’s  often  another  name  for 
imbecile.” 

She  had  curious  little  prejudices  and  antipathies.  1  never 
fathomed  the  reason  of  her  fantastic  horror  of  the  feasts  of  the 
Church,  particularly  of  Christmas.  She  always  became  curiously 
agitated  as  the  month  of  December  waned.  In  her  notes  she 
inveighed,  in  quaint  alarm,  against  the  impending  “Christmas 
pains  and  penalties.”  I  think  she  disliked  the  disturbance  of 
social  arrangements  which  these  festivals  entailed.  But  there 
was  more  than  that.  She  was  certainly  a  little  superstitious,  in 
a  mocking,  eighteenth-century  sort  of  way,  as  Madame  du  Deffand 
might  have  been.  She  constantly  said,  and  still  more  frequently 
wrote,  “D.V.”  after  any  project,  even  of  the  most  frivolous  kind. 
The  idea  w^as  that  one  should  be  polite  all  round,  in  case  of  any 
contingency.  When  she  was  in  the  Eiviera,  she  was  much  in¬ 
terested  to  hear  that  the  Prince  of  Monaco  had  built  and  endowed 
a  handsome  church  at  Monte  Carlo.  “Very  clever  of  him,”  she 
said,  “for  you  never  can  tell.” 

Lady  Dorothy’s  entire  absence  of  affectation  was  eminently 
attractive.  She  would  be  mistress  of  herself,  though  China  fell. 
Her  strange  little  activities,  her  needlework,  her  paperwork,  her 
collections,  were  the  wonder  of  everybody,  but  she  did  not  require 
approval;  she  adopted  them,  in  the  light  of  day,  for  her  own 
amusement.  She  never  pushed  her  peculiarities  on  the  notice 
of  visitors,  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  discovered  in  the  act  of 
some  incredible  industry,  she  went  on  with  it  calmly.  When  she 
was  in  Heidelberg  in  1892  and  successive  years,  what  interested 
her  was  the  oddity  of  the  students’  life ;  she  expatiated  on  their 
beer  and  their  sabre-cuts.  Whenever  I  went  abroad  of  late  years, 
I  was  exhorted  to  send  her  picture  post-cards  from  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  “Remember  that  I  like  vulgar  ones  best,”  she  added 
imperturbably.  The  story  is  perhaps  known  to  yon  of  how, 
in  a  circle  of  superfine  ladies,  the  conversation  turned  to  food, 
and  the  company  outdid  one  another  in  protestations  of  delicacy. 
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This  one  could  only  touch  a  little  fruit,  and  that  one  was  prac¬ 
tically  confined  to  a  cup  of  tea.  Lady  Dorothy,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  silent  and  detached,  was  appealed  to  as  to  her  opinion. 
In  a  sort  of  loud  cackling — a  voice  she  sometimes  surprisingly 
adopted — she  replied,  “Oh,  give  me  a  blow-out  of  tripe  and 
onions !  ”  to  the  .confusion  of  the  precieuses.  She  had  a  whole¬ 
some  respect  for  food,  quite  orthodox  and  old-fashioned,  although 
I  think  she  ate  rather  markedly  little.  But  she  liked  that  little 
good.  She  wrote  to  me  once  from  Cannes,  “This  is  not  an  intel¬ 
lectual  place,  but  then  the  body  rejoices  in  the  cooking,  and 
thanks  God  for  that.”  She  liked  to  experiment  in  foods,  and  her 
guests  sometimes  underwent  strange  surprises.  One  day  she 
persuaded  old  Lord  Wharnclifle,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  hers, 
to  send  her  a  basket  of  guinea-pig,  and  she  entertained  a  very 
distinguished  company  on  a  fricassee  of  this  unusual  game.  She 
refused  to  say  what  the  dish  was  until  everyone  had  heartily 
partaken,  and  then  an  eminent  politician  turned  suddenly  pale 
and  fled  from  the  room.  “Nothing  but  fancy,”  remarked  the 
hostess,  composedly.  When  several  years  ago  there  was  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  we  should  feed  upon  horse-flesh,  and  a  purveyor  of 
that  dainty  opened  a  shop  in  Mayfair,  Lady  Dorothy  was  one  of 
the  first  of  his  customers.  She  sallied  forth  in  person,  followed 
by  a  footman  with  a  basket,  and  bought  a  joint  in  the  presence 
of  a  jeering  populace. 

She  liad  complete  courage  and  absolute  tolerance.  Sometimes 
she  pretended  to  be  timid  or  fanatical,  but  that  was  only  her 
fun.  Her  toleration  and  courage  would  have  given  her  a  fore¬ 
most  place  among  philanthropists  )or  social  reformers,  if  her 
tendencies  had  been  humanitarian.  She  might  have  been  another 
Elizabeth  Fry,  another  Florence  Nightingale.  But  she  had  no 
impulse  whatever  towards  active  benevolence,  nor  any  interest 
in  masses  of  men  and  women.  And,  above  all,  she  was  not  an 
actor,  but  a  spectator  in  life,  and  she  evaded,  often  with  droll 
agility,  all  the  efforts  which  people  made  to  drag  her  into 
propagandas  of  various  kinds.  She  listened  to  what  they  had 
to  say,  and  she  begged  for  the  particulars  of  specially  awfid 
examples  of  the  abuses  they  set  out  to  remedy.  She  was  all 
sympathy  and  interest,  and  the  propagandist  started  with  this 
glittering  ally  in  tow;  but  he  turned,  and  where  was  she?  She 
had  slipped  off,  and  was  in  contemplation  of  some  other  scheme 
of  experience. 

She  described  her  life  to  me,  in  1901 ,  as  a  “  treadmill  of  friend¬ 
ship,  perpetually  on  the  go”  ;  and  later  she  wrote  :  “I  am  ham¬ 
pered  by  perpetual  outbursts  of  hospitality  in  every  shape.”  Life 
was  a  spectacle  to  her,  and  society  a  congeries  of  little  giiignols, 
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at  all  of  which  she  would  fain  be  seated,  in  a  front  stall.  If  she 
complained  that  hospitality  “hampered”  her,  it  was  not  that  it 
interfered  with  any  occupation  or  duty,  but  simply  that  she  could 
not  eat  luncheon  at  three  different  houses  at  once.  I  remember 
being  greatly  amused  when  I  congratulated  her  on  having  enjoyed 
some  eminent  public  funeral,  by  her  replying,  grudgingly  :  “Yes — 
but  I  lost  another  most  interesting  ceremony  through  its  being 
at  the  same  hour.”  She  grumbled  :  “People  are  tugging  me  to 
go  and  see  things,”  not  from  any  shyness  of  the  hermit  or  re¬ 
luctance  to  leave  her  home,  but  simply  because  she  would  gladly 
have  yielded  to  them  all.  “Such  a  nuisance  one  can’t  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  like  a  bird  !  ”  she  remarked  to  me. 

In  this  relation,  her  attitude  to  country  life  w’as  droll.  After 
long  indulgence  in  her  amazing  social  energy  in  London,  she 
would  suddenly  become  tired.  The  phenomenon  never  ceased 
to  surprise  her ;  she  could  not  recollect  that  she  had  been  tired 
before,  and  this  must  be  the  end  of  all  things.  She  would  fly 
to  the  country;  to  Dorsetshire,  to  Norfolk,  to  Haslemere,  to 
what  she  called  “the  soberness  of  Ascot.”  Then  would  come 
letters  describing  the  bliss  of  rural  calm.  “Here  I  am!  Just 
in  time  to  save  my  life.  For  the  future,  no  clothes  and  early 
hours.”  That  lasted  a  very  short  while.  Then  a  letter  signed 
“  Your  recluse,  D.  N. ,”  w’ould  show  the  dawn  of  a  return  to  nature. 
Then  houtadcs  of  increasing  vehemence  would  mark  the  rising 
impatience.  Sept.  12  :  “How  dreadful  it  is  that  the  country  is 
so  full  of  ladies.”  Sept.  15  :  “I  am  surrounded  by  tall  women 
and  short  women,  all  very  tiresome.”  Sept.  20  :  “So  dull  here, 
except  for  one  pleasant  episode  of  a  drunken  housemaid.” 
Sept.  23  :  “Oh!  I  am  so  longing  for  the  flesh-pots  of  dear  dirty 
old  London  ”  ;  and  then  one  knew  that  her  return  to  Charles  Street 
w'ould  not  be  long  delayed.  She  was  very  fond  indeed  of  country 
life,  for  a  short  time,  and  she  was  interested  in  gardens,  but  she 
really  preferred  streets.  “Fridge  is  such  a  paradise — especially 
the  quadrupeds,”  she  once  wrote  to  me  from  a  house  in  which 
she  found  peculiar  happiness.  But  she  liked  bipeds  best. 

However  one  may  postpone  the  question,  sooner  or  later  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  quality  of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill’s  wit, 
since  all  things  converge  in  her  to  that.  But  her  wit  is  so  difficult 
to  define  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  avoids,  as  long  as 
possible,  coming  actually  to  grips  with  it.  We  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  formida,  perhaps,  by  saying  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
pound  of  solid  good  sense  and  an  almost  reckless  whimsicality 
of  speech.  The  curious  thing  about  it  was  that  it  was  not 
markedly  intellectual,  and  still  less  literary.  It  had  not  the  finish 
of  such  wit  as  is  preserved  in  anthologies  of  humour.  Everyone 
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who  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  Lady  Dorothy  must  have  per¬ 
ceived  with  annoyance  how  little  he  could  take  away  with  him. 
Her  phrases  did  not  often  recur  to  please  that  inward  ear,  “which 
is  the  bliss  of  solitude.”  What  she  said  seemed  at  the  time  to 
be  eminently  right  and  sane  ;  it  w'as  exhilarating  to  a  high  degree ; 
it  was  lighted  up  by  merriment,  and  piquancy,  and  salt ;  but  it 
was  the  result  of  a  kind  of  magic  which  needed  the  wand  of 
the  magician ;  it  could  not  be  reproduced  by  an  imitator.  It 
is  very  unfortunate,  but  the  fact  has  to  be  faced.  When  we  tell 
our  grandchildren  that  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  w  as  the  finest  female 
wit  of  her  age,  they  wall  ask  us  for  examples  of  her  talent,  and 
we  shall  have  very  few  to  give. 

She  liked  to  discuss  people  better  than  books  or  politics  or 
principles,  although  she  never  shrank  from  these.  But  it  was 
what  she  said  about  human  beings  that  kept  her  interlocutors 
hanging  on  her  lips.  She  made  extraordinarily  searching  stric¬ 
tures  on  persons,  without  malice,  but  without  nonsense  of  any 
kind.  Her  owm  favourites  were  treated  with  reserve  in  this 
respect  :  it  was  as  though  they  were  put  in  a  pen  by  themselves, 
not  to  be  criticised  so  long  as  they  remained  in  favour ;  and 
she  was  not  capricious,  was,  on  the  contrary,  conspicuously  loyal. 
But  they  always  had  the  impression  that  it  was  only  by  special 
licence  that  they  escaped  the  criticism  that  everyone  else  was 
subjected  to.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  was  a  stringent  observer,  and 
no  respecter  of  persons.  She  carried  a  bow%  and  shot  at  folly 
as  it  flew'.  But  I  particularly  wish  to  insist  on  the  fact  that 
her  arrows,  though  they  were  feathered,  were  not  poisoned. 

Light  was  thrown  on  the  nature  of  Lady  Dorothy’s  wdt  by 
her  correspondence.  She  could  in  no  accepted  sense  be  called 
a  good  letter-writer,  although  every  now  and  then  brilliantly 
amusing  phrases  occurred  in  her  letters.  I  doubt  whether  she 
ever  wrote  one  complete  epistle  ;  her  correspondence  consisted 
of  tumultuous,  reckless,  sometimes  extremely  confused  and  in¬ 
correct  notes,  w'hich,  however,  repeated — for  those  who  knew  how 
to  interpret  her  language — the  characteristics  of  her  talk.  She 
took  no  pains  with  her  letters,  and  was  under  no  illusion  about 
their  epistolary  value.  In  fact,  she  w'as  far  too  conscious  of  their 
lack  of  form,  and  w'ould  sign  them,  “Your  incompetent  old 
friend”;  there  w'as  generally  some  apology  for  “this  ill-written 
nonsense,”  or  “what  stuff  this  is,  not  w'orth  your  reading!” 
She  once  wTote  to  me  :  “I  should  like  to  tell  you  all  about  it, 
but  alas  1  old  Horace  Walpole’s  talent  has  not  descended  on  me.” 
Unfortunately,  that  was  true ;  so  far  as  literary  expression  and 
the  constmction  of  sentences  w-ent,  it  had  not.  Her  corre¬ 
spondence  could  never  be  given  to  the  w'orld,  because  it  would 
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need  to  be  so  much  revised  and  expanded  and  smoothed  out  that 
it  would  no  longer  be  hers  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  her  reckless  notes  were  always  delightful  to 
receive,  because  they  gave  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
a  reflection  of  the  writer’s  mood  at  the  moment.  They  w^ere 
ardent  and  personal,  in  their  torrent  of  broken  sentences,  initials, 
mis-spelt  names  and  nouns  that  had  dropped  their  verbs.  They 
were  not  so  good  as  her  talk,  but  they  were  like  enough  to  it 
to  be  highly  stimulating  and  entertaining ;  and  in  the  course  of 
them  phrases  would  be  struck  out,  like  sparks  from  flint,  which 
were  nearly  as  good,  and  of  the  very  same  quality,  as  the  things 
she  used  to  say.  She  wrote  her  letters  on  a  fantastic  variety 
of  strangely  coloured  paper,  pink  and  blue  and  snuff-brown,  violet 
and  green  and  grey,  paper  that  was  stamped  with  patterns  like 
a  napkin,  or  frilled  like  a  lace  handkerchief,  or  embossed  with 
forget-me-nots  like  a  child’s  valentine.  She  had  tricks  of  time¬ 
saving ;  always  put  “1”  for  “one,”  and  “x”  for  “cross,”  a 
word  which  she,  who  was  never  cross,  loved  to  use.  “I  did  not 
care  for  any  of  the  guests ;  we  seemed  to  live  in  a  storm  of  x 
questions  and  crooked  answers,”  she  would  wTite,  or  “I  am  afraid 
my  last  letter  was  rather  x.” 

Lady  Dorothy,  as  a  letter-writer,  had  no  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  parts  of  speech.  Like  M.  Bergeret,  she  “se  moquait  de 
I’orthographie  comme  une  chose  meprisable.”  The  spelling  in 
her  tumultuous  notes  threw  a  light  upon  that  of  very  fine  ladies 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  She  made  no  effort  to  be  exact,  and 
much  of  her  correspondence  was  made  obscure  by  initials,  which 
she  expected  her  friends  to  interpret  by  divination.  From  a  wither¬ 
ing  denunciation  of  the  Government  she  expressly  excepts  Mr. 
John  Burns  and  “that  much-abused  Mr.  Birhell,  whom  I  like.” 
From  about  1899  to  1903,  I  think  that  Lord  Wolseley  was  the 
friend  who  occupied  most  of  her  thoughts.  In  her  letters  of 
those  years  the  references  to  him  are  incessant,  but  when  he  is 
not  “the  F.M.”  and  “our  C.C.,”  she  rings  the  changes  on  all 
possible  forms  of  his  name,  from  “Wollesley”  to  “Walsey.” 
When  she  wrote  to  me  of  the  pleasure  she  had  had  in  meeting 
“the  x\bbot  Guaschet,”  it  took  me  a  moment  to  recognise  the 
author  of  English  Monastic  Life.  She  would  laugh  herself 
at  her  spelling,  and  would  rebut  anyone  who  teased  her  about 
it  by  saying,  “Oh  !  What  does  it  matter?  I  don’t  pretend  to  be 
a  bright  specimen — like  you  !  ”  When  she  made  arrangements 
to  come  to  see  me  at  the  House  of  Lords,  w'hich  she  frequently 
did,  she  always  called  it  “the  Lord’s  House,”  as  though  it  were 
a  conventicle. 

One  curious  observation  which  the  recipient  of  hundreds  of 
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her  notes  is  bound  to  make,  is  the  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  general  tone  of  them  and  the  real  disposition  of  their  writer. 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  in  person  was  placid,  indulgent,  and  calm; 
she  never  raised  her  voice,  or  challenged  an  opinion,  or  asserted 
her  individuality.  She  played,  very  consistently,  her  part  of  the 
amused  and  attentive  spectator  in  the  theatre  of  life.  But  in 
her  letters  she  pretended  to  be,  or  supposed  herself  called  upon 
to  seem,  passionate  and  distracted.  They  are  all  twinkling  with 
humorous  or  petulant  exaggeration.  She  happens  to  forget  an 
engagement,  which  was  of  no  sort  of  im^xirtance,  and  this  is 
how  she  apologises  ; — 

“To  think  that  every  hour  since  you  said  you  would  come  I 
have  repeated  to  myself — Gosse  at  5,  Gosse  at  5,  and  then  after 
all  to  go  meandering  off  and  leaving  you  .to  cuss  and  swear 
on  the  doorstep,  and  you  will  never  come  again  now,  really. 
No  punishment  here  or  hereafter  will  be  too  much  for  me.  Lead 
me  to  the  Bed  Hill  Asylum,  and  leave  me  there.” 

This  written  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  she  was  not  less 
vivacious  until  the  end.  Lord  Lansdowne  tells  me  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter  which  he  once  received,  to  which  she  afterwards 
pleaded  guilty.  A  cow  used  to  be  kept  at  the  back  of  Lansdowne 
House,  and  the  animal,  no  doubt  feeling  lonely,  was  in  the  habit 
of  lowing  at  all  sorts  of  hours.  The  letter,  which  was  supposed  to 
voice  the  complaint  of  the  neighbours  in  Charles  Street,  was 
couched  in  the  broadest  Wiltshire  dialect,  and  ended  with  the 
postscript  ;  “Dang  ’un,  there  ’ee  goes  again!”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  her  letters,  about  which  she  had  no  species  of  vanity  or 
self-consciousness,  were  to  her  merely  instruments  of  friendship. 
There  w’as  an  odd  mingling  of  affection  and  stiffness  in  them. 
She  marshalled  her  acquaintances  wdth  them,  and  almost  in¬ 
variably  they  were  concerned  with  arrangements  for  meeting  or 
explanations  of  absence.  In  my  own  experience,  I  must  add 
that  she  made  an  exception  when  her  friends  were  abroad,  when 
she  took  considerable  pains  to  tell  them  the  gossip,  often  in 
surprising  terms.  I  was  once  regaled  with  her  experiences  as 
the  neighbour  of  a  famous  African  magnate,  and  with  the 

remark,  “Mrs. - ,”  a  London  fine  lady  of  repute,  “has  been 

here,  and  has  scraped  the  wBole  inside  out  of  Mr. - ,  and 

gone  her  way  rejoicing.”  Nor  did  she  spare  the  correspondent 
himself  : — 

“Old  Dr. - has  been  here,  and  tells  me  he  admires  you 

very  much ;  but  I  believe  he  has  lost  his  memory,  and  he  never 
had  good  taste  at  any  time.” 

This  was  not  a  tribute  which  self-esteem  could  hug  to  its  bosom. 
Of  a  very  notorious  individual  she  wrote  to  me  :  — 
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“I  thought  I  should  never  be  introduced  to  him,  and  I  had  to 
wait  100  years,  but  everything  is  possible  in  the  best  of  worlds, 
and  he  was  very  satisfactory  at  last.”  Satisfactory !  No  word 
could  be  more  characteristic  on  the  pen  of  Lady  Dorothy.  To  be 
“satisfactory,”  whether  you  were  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  or  Lord  Wolseley  or  the  Human  Elephant  (a  pathetic 
freak  in  whom  she  took  a  great  interest),  was  to  perform  on  the 
stage  of  life,  in  her  unruffled  presence,  the  part  which  you  had 
been  called  upon  by  Providence  to  fill.  Even  a  criminal  might 
be  “satisfactory  ”  if  he  did  his  job  thoroughly.  The  only  entirely 
unsatisfactory  people  were  those  who  were  insipid,  conventional, 
and  empty.  ^'^The  first  principle  of  society  should  be  to  extinguish 
the  bores,”  she  once  said.  I  remember  going  with  her  to  the 
Zoo  in  1898,  and  being  struck  with  a  remark  which  she  made, 
not  because  it  w^as  important,  but  because  it  w'as  characteristic. 
We  were  looking  at  the  wolves,  which  she  liked  ;  and  then,  close 
by,  she  noticed  some  kind  of  Indian  cow.  “What  a  bore  for  the 
wolves  to  have  to  live  opposite  a  cow' !  ”  and  then,  as  if  talking 
to  herself,  “I  do  hate  a  ruminant !  ” 

Her  relations  to  literature,  art,  and  science  were  spectacular 
also.  She  w’as  a  sympathetic  and  friendly  onlooker,  always  on 
the  side  of  those  things  against  the  Philistines,  but  not  affecting 
special  knowledge  herself.  She  was  something  of  a  virtuoso. 
She  once  said,  “I  have  a  passion  for  reading,  but  on  subjects 
which  nobody  else  will  touch,”  and  this  indicated  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  her  mind.  She  read  to  please  herself,  and  to  satisfy 
her  thirst  for  experience.  When  our  friendship  began,  Zola  was 
in  the  act  of  producing  the  tremendous  series  of  his  Eougon- 
Macquart  novels.  It  was  one  of  our  early  themes  of  con¬ 
versation.  Zola  was  then  an  object  of  shuddering  horror 
to  the  ordinary  English  reader.  Lady  Dorothy  had  already  read 
L'Assommoir,  and  had  not  shrunk  from  it ;  so  I  ventured  to  tell 
her  of  La  Terre,  which  was  just  appearing.  She  wrote  to  me 
about  it  :  “I  have  been  reading  Zola.  He  takes  the  varnish  off 
rural  life,  I  must  say.  Oh  !  these  horrid  demons  of  Frenchmen 
know  how  to  write.  Even  the  most  disgusting  things  they  know 
how  to  describe  poetically.  I  wish  Zola  could  describe  Haslemere 
with  all  the  shops  shut,  rain  falling,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
in  their  cups.”  She  told  me  later — for  we  follow^ed  our  Zola  to 
Lourdes  and  Paris — that  some  young  Oxford  prig  saw  La  BHe 
Hiimaine  lying  on  the  table  at  Charles  Street,  and  remarked  that 
Lady  Dorothy  could  surely  not  be  aware  that  that  was  “no  book 
for  a  lady.”  She  said,  “I  told  him  it  w^as  just  the  book  for  me  !  ” 
She  read  Disraeli’s  novels  over  again,  from  time  to  time,  with 
a  renewal  of  sentiment.  “I  am  dedicating  my  leisure  hours  to 
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Endymion.  What  a  charm  after  the  beef  and  mutton  of  ordinary 
novels !  ”  She  gradually  developed  a  cult  for  Swinburne,  whom 
she  had  once  scorned ;  in  her  repentance  after  his  death,  she 
wrote:  “I  never  hear  enough  about  that  genius  Swinburne! 
My  heart  warms  when  1  think  of  him  and  read  his  poems.”  I 
think  she  was  very  much  annoyed  that  he  had  never  been  a 
visitor  at  Charles  Street.  When  Verlaine  was  in  England,  to 
deliver  a  lecture,  in  1894,  Lady  Dorothy  was  insistent  that,  as  I 
was  seeing  him  frequently,  I  should  bring  the  author  of 
Parallelement  to  visit  her.  She  said — I  think  under  some  illusion 
— “Verlaine  is  one  of  my  pet  poets,  though,”  she  added,  “not  of 
this  w'orld.”  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that  neither  Verlaine’s 
clothes,  nor  his  person,  nor  his  habits,  admitted  of  his  being 
presented  in  Mayfair,  and  that,  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
a  little  French  eating-house  in  Soho  where  he  could  be  at  home. 
She  then  said  :  “Why  can’t  you  take  me  to  see  him  in  this 
eating-house?”  I  had  to  explain  that  of  the  alternatives  that 
was  really  the  least  possible.  She  was  not  pleased. 

Nor  am  I  pleased  with  this  attempt  of  mine  to  draw  the  features 
of  our  wonderful  fairy  friend.  However  I  may  sharpen  the 
pencil,  the  line  it  makes  is  still  too  heavy.  I  feel  that  these 
anecdotes  seem  to  belie  her  exquisite  refinement,  the  rapidity  and 
delicacy  of  her  mental  movement.  To  tell  them  is  like  stroking 
the  wings  of  a  moth.  Above  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  despair  to 
attempt  to  define  her  emotional  nature.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill 
was  possessed  neither  of  gravity  nor  of  pathos ;  she  was  totally 
devoid  of  sentimentality.  This  made  it  easy  for  a  superficial 
observer  to  refuse  to  believe  that  the  author  of  so  many  pungent 
observations  and  such  apparently  volatile  cynicism  had  a  heart. 
When  this  was  once  questioned  in  company,  one  wffio  knew  her 
well  replied  :  “Ah  1  yes,  she  has  a  heart,  and  it  is  like  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed!”  But  her  kindliness  was  shown,  with  great 
fidelity,  to  those  whom  she  really  honoured  with  her  favour.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  strictly  correct  to  say  that  she 
had  the  genius  of  friendship,  because  that  supposes  a  certain 
initiative  and  action  which  were  foreign  to  Lady  Dorothy’s  habits. 
But  she  possessed,  to  a  high  degree,  the  genius  of  comradeship. 
She  held  the  reins  very  tightly,  and  she  let  no  one  escape  whom 
she  wished  to  retain.  She  took  immense  pains  to  preserve  her 
friendships,  and  indeed  became,  dear  creature,  a  little  bit  tyran¬ 
nical  at  last.  Her  notes  grew  to  be  excessively  emphatic.  She 
would  begin  a  letter  quite  cheerfully  with  “Oh,  you  demon!” 
or  complain  of  “total  and  terrible  neglect  of  an  old  friend;  I 
could  fill  this  sheet  of  paper  wdth  an  account  of  your  misdeeds !  ” 
She  was  ingenious  in  reproach  :  “T  cannot  afford  to  waste  penny 
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after  penny,  and  no  assets  forthcoming,”  or  “I  have  only  two 
correspondents,  and  one  of  them  is  a  traitor;  I  therefore  cease 
to  w'rite  to  you  for  ever !  ”  This  might  sound  formidable,  but 
it  was  only  one  of  the  constant  surprises  of  her  humour,  and 
would  be  followed  next  day  by  the  most  placable  of  notelets. 

Her  curiosity  with  regard  to  life  spread  to  her  benevolences, 
which  often  took  somewhat  the  form  of  voyages  of  discovery. 
Among  these  her  weekly  excursion  to  the  London  Hospital,  in  all 
weathers  and  in  every  kind  of  cheap  conveyance,  was  prominent. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  preferred  that  a  visit  to  her  should  not 
be  immediately  prefaced  by  one  of  these  adventures  among  the 
“pore  dear  things”  at  the  hospital,  because  that  was  sure  to 
mean  the  recital  of  some  gruesome  operation  she  had  heard  of, 
or  the  details  of  some  almost  equally  gruesome  cure.  She  enjoyed 
the  w'hole  experience  in  a  way  which  is  blank  to  the  professional 
humanitarian,  but  1  suspect  the  “pore  dear  things”  appreciated 
her  listening  smile  and  sympathetic  worldliness  much  more  than 
they  would  have  done  the  admonitions  of  a  more  conscious 
philanthropist. 

And,  indeed,  in  retrospect,  it  is  her  kindliness  that  shines 
forth.  She  followed  all  that  her  friends  did,  everything  that 
happened  to  those  w'ho  were  close  to  them.  She  liked  always 
to  receive  the  tribute  of  what  she  called  my  “literary  efl'orts,”  and 
w'as  ruthlessly  sharp  in  observing  announcements  of  them  : 
“Publishing  again,  and  of  course  no  copy  for  poor  old  me,”  w'hen 
not  a  volume  had  yet  left  the  binders.  She  took  up  absurd  little 
phrases  with  delightful  camaraderie;  I  have  forgotten  why  at 
one  time  she  took  to  signing  herself  “Your  Koh-i-Noor,”  and 
wrote  :  “If  I  can  hope  to  be  the  Koh-i-Noor  of  Mrs.  Gosse’s  party, 
I  shall  be  sure  to  come  on  Monday.”  One  might  go  on  in¬ 
definitely  reviving  these  memories  of  her  random  humour  and 
kindly  whimsicality.  But  I  close  on  a  word  of  tenderer  gravity, 
which  I  am  sure  will  affect  you.  She  had  been  a  little  tyrannical, 
as  usual,  and  perhaps  thought  the  tone  of  her  persiflage  rather 
excessive;  a  few  hours  later  came  a  second  note,  which  began  : 
“You  have  made  my  life  happier  for  me  these  last  years — you, 
and  Lady  Airlie,  and  dearest  Winifred.”  From  her  who  never 
gave  w'ay  to  sentimentality  in  any  form,  and  w^ho  prided  herself 
on  being  as  rigid  as  a  nut-cracker,  this  was  worth  all  the  protesta¬ 
tions  of  some  more  ebullient  being.  And  there,  dear  Lady 
Burghclere,  I  must  leave  this  poor  sketch  for  such  approval  as 
you  can  bring  yourself  to  give  it. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Edmund  Gosre. 
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Not  long  ago  I  was  allow^ed  to  ask  in  The  Fortnightly  Review 
the  question;  “Is  there  a  crisis  in  the  Church  of  England?” 
This  w^as  at  the  time  when  the  Dean  of  Magdalen’s  book  on  the 
Miracles  of  the  New  Testament  had  caused  a  flutter  in  the 
Anglican  dovecotes.  It  seemed  then  that,  though  many  were  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  crisis  had  come,  the  Church  had  not  really 
arrived  at  a  point  at  which  parties  must  separate  definitely  on 
one  side  or  another.  Now,  suddenly,  within  a  few  weeks,  the 
Conference  at  Kikuyu  has  filled  the  newspapers  with  angry  letters 
from  dignitaries  announcing  that  the  position  is  intolerable.  Has 
the  crisis  then  come  at  last?  I  still  venture  to  think  that  it 
has  not  come,  though  no  doubt  it  is  nearer  than  w’e  supposed 
it  to  be.  The  facts  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  troublous 
state  of  things  are  too  well  known  to  bear  repetition,  but  there 
are  certain  opinions  which  have  been  put  forward  by  responsible 
persons  which  all  will  do  well  to  ponder.  On  the  one  side  we 
have  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  a  deservedly  respected  missionary ; 
one  who  has  made  great  sacrifices ;  one  who  would  certainly  have 
held  high  office  in  the  Church ,  even  if  he  had  remained  at  home ; 
one  who  has  been  conspicuous  in  arousing  enthusiasm  among 
others,  especially  at  the  Universities,  sending  an  Open  Letter  to 
an  Anglican  Bishop,  in  which  he  reveals  the  consternation  of  the 
extreme  “  Catholic  party  ”  in  view  of  three  typical  instances  of 
what  he  would  call  “Protestant”  laxity  which  have  lately  occurred 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The  first  is  the  giving  of  Communion 
by  two  Anglican  bishops  to  some  Nonconformist  ministers.  The 
second  is  the  mild  treatment  accorded  to  an  examining  chaplain 
who  has  published  modernist  view's  in  the  book  called  Foundations. 
The  third  is  the  drastic  condemnation  of  a  clergyman  w'ho  allowed 
the  Invocation  of  Saints  in  a  public  service  in  church.  So  serious 
does  he  deem  the  first  of  these ,  that  he  demands  an  inquiry ; 
so  vital  does  he  consider  all  three,  that  he  hints  at  the  impossibility 
of  continuing  to  serve  as  a  bishop  in  a  Church  w'hich  can  tolerate 
the  situation.  Then  w'e  have  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  w'hom 
all  Anglicans  look  as  perhaps  the  sanest  and  most  learned  of  all 
the  prelates  on  the  bench,  also  declaring  that  the  position  is 
intolerable.  According  to  him,  the  Modernist,  the  extreme 
ritualist,  and  the  latitudinarian  alike,  are  creating  a  situation 
which  spells  imminent  disruption.  He,  too,  demands  a  definite 
statement  of  what  the  Church  of  England  stands  for.  Lastly, 
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we  have  the  Dean  of  Durham  maintaining,  not  only  that  the 
Kikuyu  Communion  should  be  tolerated  but,  that  it  represents 
positively  the  proper  attitude  of  Anglicans  towards  non-episcopal 
churches,  that  the  idea  of  denying  common  communion  to  them 
is  a  modern  invention,  and  was  never  heard  of  before  the  days 
of  the  Tractarian  movement.  It  is  important  to  note  this  claim 
of  the  modern  Broad  Churchman,  He  comes  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  real  Anglicanism,  which  has  been  obscured  by 
Newman  and  Pusey.  It  is  true  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
The  Times  Dr.  Henson  allows  that,  if  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar 
can  square  his  view's  with  Anglicanism  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
he  may  stay  with  us,  but  in  the  Dean’s  opinion  he  has  no  moral 
right  to  be  where  he  is  (nor  apparently  has  Dr.  Gore).  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  if  these  two  sets  of  extremists,  the  followers 
of  Bishop  Weston  and  the  followers  of  Dr.  Henson,  are  to  have 
a  fight  to  the  finish,  if  some  public,  formal  statement  is  to  be 
issued  by  the  Anglican  authorities  pronouncing  one  side  to  be 
right  and  the  other  to  be  wrong,  there  will  indeed  be  a  crisis — 
that  is,  a  real  parting  of  the  w’ays.  The  Church  of  England, 
as  we  know  it,  would  be  rent  in  at  least  two  pieces,  if  not  more. 
Let  us  say  at  once  that  this  is  not  likely  to  come  to  pass  yet, 
if  ever.  And  this,  not,  as  the  vulgar  onlooker  would  say,  because 
the  Church  of  England  will  hold  on  to  its  endowments,  regardless 
of  a  consistency  which  might  imperil  them,  but  because  most 
sober-minded  people  know  that  it  is  this  very  unrest  and  apparent 
impossibility  of  agreement  which  betokens  the  life  of  the  Church. 
Just  as  the  differences  and  the  quarrels  of  the  Socialists  and 
the  Syndicalists,  the  Larkins  and  the  Fabians,  are  evidence  not 
of  the  collapse  of  the  revolt  against  modern  capitalism,  but  of 
its  pushing  life,  so  the  controversies  between  the  members  of 
the  Anglican  Church  are  proof  rather  of  vitality  than  of  the 
approach  of  death.  No  doubt  the  man  in  the  street  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  whole  affair  is  contemptible ;  that  the  ecclesiastics 
are  making  much  ado  about  nothing;  but,  when  we  remember 
the  tremendous  issues,  not  only  for  the  Church,  but  for  the  world 
at  large,  that  have  again  and  again  in  history  been  decided  by 
ecclesiastical  quarrels  over  seemingly  unimjwrtant  trifles,  we  shall 
pause  before  w'e  agree  with  him.  The  quarrels  over  a  piece  of 
meat  in  St.  Paul’s  day  ;  over  a  diphthong  in  Athanasius’  day  ;  over 
a  priest’s  hair  or  a  royal  divorce  at  other  times ;  over  a  surplice 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  have  clearly  had  vital  results  for  nations 
as  well  as  churches,  and  we  shall  not  despise  the  day  of  Kikuyu. 

Yet  it  is  not  really  the  Kikuyu  Communion,  so  much  as  the 
Bishop  of  Zanzibar’s  Open  Letter,  which  is  the  critical  subject. 
Bishop  Weston  has  only  used  the  Kikuyu  Conference  as  the 
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opportunity  for  giving  voice  to  the  thought  which  is  in  the  minds 
of  many  Christians  (both  High  and  Low  Churchmen),  the  ques¬ 
tion  whither  Anglicanism  is  tending ;  whether  Eome  with  its 
grand  despotism,  or  Undenominationalism  with  its  apparent 
freedom,  be  right;  whether  we  are  to  look  for  external  authority 
on  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  or  to  find  our  way  as  best  we 
can  with  the  aid  of  the  Bible  and  our  own  experience  ;  whether — 
and  this  perhaps  expresses  it  most  pressingly — Anglicanism,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  as  it  is  now^  (rather  than,  pace  Dean  Henson, 
as  it  may  have  been  in  Caroline  or  Georgian  times),  is  a  workable 
religion.  Both  the  Dean  and  the  Bishop  seem  to  many  of  us  to 
be  about  equally  narrow^  in  their  view'  of  Anglicanism.  If  by 
Anglicanism  is  meant  either  Dr.  Henson’s  Protestant  sect,  which 
seems  to  have  no  wish  ever  to  unite  with  the  Orthodox  Church 
of  the  East  and  the  Boman  Church,  or  Bishop  Weston’s  party, 
which  seems  to  wish  to  exclude  all  those  w'ho  do  not  hold  what 
he  (and  many  others,  of  course,  too)  consider  “Catholic  doctrine,’’ 
then  it  does  look  as  if  Anglicanism  could  not  last.  The  Dean 
of  Durham,  however,  does  profess  to  believe  in  the  “Live  and 
let  live”  policy,  while  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  seemingly  does  not. 
And  this  is  where  the  open  letter  is  more  minatory  and  dangerous 
than  the  Durham  letters  to  The  Times.  Yet  both  are  dangerous 
because  they  press  for  a  final  settlement,  and  a  final  settlement 
is  just  what  w'e  cannot,  and  must  not,  have. 

Let  us  take  the  three  points  raised  by  Bishop  Weston,  and 
see  w’hy  this  is  so. 

And  first  of  Ylodernism,  because,  though  the  question  is  raised 
incidentally,  it  is  really  the  most  vital.  Though  it  is  raised  over 
the  book  Foundations ,  it  is  the  old  question  asked  once  when 
Essays  and  Reviews  was  published,  and  again  when  Lux  Mundi 
appeared.  Are  the  clergy  (and,  we  suppose,  laymen  too)  to  be 
allowed  to  criticise  the  Bible  or  the  Creeds,  and  to  make  their 
conclusions  knowm  if  they  happen  to  be  contrary  to  the  received 
opinions  of  the  majority?  It  is  said,  of  course,  that  Modernists 
are  adopting  a  much  more  serious  attitude  now  to  that  which  the 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  assumed,  in  that  they  do  not 
scruple  now  to  deal  with  articles  of  the  Creed,  where  before  they 
w-ere  content  with  criticising  comparatively  unimportant  texts  of 
Scripture.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  Mr. 
Ronald  Knox’s  clever  answer  to  Foundations ,  Some  Loose  Stones, 
show's  us  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  up  the  distinction  between 
late  Victorian  modernism  and  that  of  the  twentieth  century.  Mr. 
Knox  practically  goes  back  to  the  position  of  those  who  would 
have  turned  Dr.  Temple,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  and  others 
out  of  the  Church.  And  that  position  is  the  position  taken  by 
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Kome  against  her  modernists.  Does  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar 
want  the  Church  of  England  to  take  it  up  too?  I  venture  to 
think  it  is  a  wrong  position,  and  certainly  one  that,  if  the 
Church  were  to  take  it  up,  would  entail  very  serious  consequences 
to  religion.  Modernism  is  not  a  defined  religion  set  up  against 
the  religion  of  the  Church..  It  is  an  assertion  of  freedom,  of 
intellectual  and  moral  and  spiritual  freedom.  The  particular  book 
under  consideration.  Foundations ,  is  obviously  put  forward  tenta¬ 
tively,  not  at  all  as  a  statement  of  belief  by  the  founders  of  a 
new  religion  or  by  people  claiming  to  be  the  only  exponents 
of  the  old  one.  It  is  an  attempt  to  do  for  us  now  exactly  what 
the  authors  of  Lux  Mundi  professed  to  be  attempting  for  the 
Churchmen  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  come  to  the  succour  of 
a  distressed  faith.  I  know  it  is  difficult  for  some  anti-modernists 
to  believe  that  a  modernist  can  be  a  devout  man  at  all,  or  that 
he  is  anything  but  an  irresponsible  advocate  who  wants  to  shock 
others  and  does  not  care  what  happens  as  the  result.  There  may 
be  such  modernists,  but  it  is  clear  that  those  whose  names  have 
come  prominently  before  the  Church  of  late  years  are  of  a  very 
different  sort.  No  one  can  read  Father  Tyrrell’s  Life,  for  instance, 
without  seeing  that  he  had  a  most  devout  mind  and  a  passion 
for  souls.  Modernists  are  at  least  as  much  concerned  about  the 
soul  of  the  distressed  believer  as  their  opponents  are.  Nor,  again, 
do  modernists  publish  what  is  in  their  minds  without  serious  self- 
communing  as  to  the  honesty  of  remaining  in  the  Church  and 
saying  the  Creed.  They  are  convinced  that  their  work  is  a  really 
necessary  work  within  the  Church.  Of  course,  nobody  doubts 
that  the  Church  of  P]ngland  has  the  right  to  turn  them  out  if  it 
chooses,  but,  in  doing  so,  will  not  Anglicanism  cease  thereby 
to  hold  a  distinctive  place  in  Christendom?  Must  we  give  up 
Dr.  Creighton’s  ideal  for  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  should 
be  the  “Church  of  the  New  Learning,”  the  Church,  that  is,  that 
welcomes  scientific  discovery  and  historical  criticism  and  philo¬ 
sophic  suggestions,  the  Church  that  frankly  confesses  that  it 
cannot  see  everything  all  at  once,  that  allows  that  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  make  mistakes? 

If  the  Church  of  England  does  not  stand  for  liberty  to  make  free 
inquiry,  and  if  its  view  of  dogmatic  authority  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  Rome,  what  is  its  special  position  in  Christendom? 
Here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  arrive  at  the  particular  point  at  which 
the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  and  those  who  think  wuth  him  are  divided, 
or  becoming  divided,  from  the  representatives  of  the  older  High 
Churchmen.  It  is  this  w’hich  will  probably  prevent  a  final  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  Modernism  or  any  of  these  other  matters  just  at 
present.  The  “advanced  ”  wing  of  the  Catholic  party  resent  very 
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much  the  idea  that  the  Anglican  Church  holds  a  special  position 
in  Christendom.  They  look  askance  at  anything  which  savours 
of  what  they  call  "Church  of  Englandism  ”  or  "Prayerbookiness ’’ 
(if  we  may  coin  such  a  terrible  word).  This  makes  them  desire 
an  utterance  on  Modernism  of  the  Papal  kind  as  being,  they  think, 
more  respectably  “Catholic.”  They  will  not  get  it.  They  cannot 
get  it.  Many  of  us  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  and  a  disaster 
if  they  could.  But  this  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  is  regarded  by  sections  of  High  Churchmen  shows  itself 
in  other  directions.  If  anyone  will  wade  through  the  evidence 
before  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Disorders  in  the  Church,  he 
will  be  able  to  note  a  great  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
ritualistic  clergy  towards  the  Prayer  Book.  There  is  a  very  large 
section,  the  larger  probably,  who  feel  themselves  conscientiously 
bound  to  "  square  ”  everything  that  they  do  in  Church  with  the 
directions  of  the  Prayer  Book  or  the  private  counsels  of  their 
diocesans.  They  give,  no  doubt,  a  very  elastic  interpretation  to 
the  declaration  they  have  made  at  Ordination  not  to  use  any  form 
in  the  public  services  except  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  has  been  allowed  by  lawTul  authority. 
Frankly,  they  do  not  recognise  the  Privy  Council  Judgments, 
and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  if  all  the  clergy  w^ere  to 
conform  strictly  to  those  judgments,  it  would  mean  that  most  of 
the  services,  as  at  present  conducted  in  the  majority  of  Churches, 
w'ould  have  to  cease.  Few  people  w’ould  quarrel  with  the  clergy 
over  this,  any  more  than  they  would  quarrel  with  the  Church¬ 
wardens  or  the  laity  generally  for  not  observing  the  rubrics  or 
those  parts  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  w'hich  have  become  obsolete. 
Archbishop  Temple  was  wmnt  to  say  :  "  So  long  as  you  could 
faithfully  say  that  all  you  do  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
your  position  was  impregnable.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  very  earnest,  conscientious,  hard-working  clergy,  men 
the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  the  present  writer  feels  himself  un- 
wmrthy  to  unloose,  who  do  not  feel  themselves  bound  by  what  they 
think  insular  and  Anglican,  and  so  look  outside  the  limits  of  the 
English  Church  for  ritual  directions  and  even  doctrinal  authority. 
Here,  we  think,  is  the  line  of  cleavage  within  the  "High  Church 
Party,”  or  the  successors  of  the  Tractarians,  or  whatever  w^e 
choose  to  call  them.  There  are  minor  subdivisions,  such  as  that 
between  those  who  have  follow’ed  the  lead  of  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  Dr.  Westcott,  and  Dr.  Gore  into  the  paths  of  Christian 
Socialism  and  those  who  have  kept  more  strictly  to  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Dr.  Liddon.  But,  roughly  speaking,  the  great  division  is 
between  those  who  hold  to  a  specifically  Anglican  tradition  and 
believe  that  the  English  Church  is  a  workable  concern,  as  it 
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stands,  and  those  who  have  grave  doubts  on  the  subject.  Now, 
so  long  as  it  was  only  on  questions  of  ritual  that  these  parties 
found  themselves  divided,  it  did  not  very  much  matter.  Dr. 
Dearmer,  in  his  excellent  Preface  to  the  Parson’s  Handbook 
(in  some  ways  one  of  the  most  notable  books  published  since 
Tract  90),  states  the  case  for  an  English  Use  in  his  most 
lucid  style,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  large  number 
of  clergy  and  laity  proud  of  their  Prayer  Book  and  enthusiastic 
about  the  Church  of  England  as  holding  a  consistent  position 
in  Catholic  Christendom.  But  it  could  not  stop  at  ritual.  Much 
larger  questions  have  been  filling  men’s  minds  of  late  years. 
Biblical  criticism  has  forced  all  thinkers  to  revise  their  attitude 
towards  the  Scriptures  and  even  towards  Christology  itself ; 
Christianity  has  been  challenged  in  its  moral  teaching ;  the  study 
of  comparative  religion  has  made  Christians  wonder  if  they  can 
go  on  claiming  theirs  to  be  the  one  religion  for  all  humanity. 
The  modernists,  who  hold  themselves  free  to  inquire  into  all  this, 
untrammelled  by  preconceived  notions  or  venerable  traditions, 
have  naturally  made  the  Catholic  party  ask  such  questions  as 
these  :  “Why  should  we  be  fettered  by  the  Prayer  Book  on 
ritual,  or  even  doctrine,  when  the  modernists  have  thrown  off 
all  their  chains?”  “Why  should  priests  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  Church  of  England  who  criticise  the  Creeds,  and  we  be 
condemned  who  only  appeal  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  Prayer 
Book  to  the  universal  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church  (an  appeal 
which  is  made  in  the  Prayer  Book  itself)?”  “If  Anglican  dig¬ 
nitaries  can  with  impunity  throw'  over  the  Article  about  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  why  should  we  not  do  the  same  about  the 
Invocation  of  Saints?”  “If  the  extreme  Protestants  can  explain 
aw'ay  the  rubric  about  Confirmation  as  necessary  before  admission 
to  Communion,  why  should  not  wre  explain  away  other  rubrics 
of  much  less  significance?”  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  reply  to  these  questions.  But  need  the  Church  reply? 
Will  not  a  formal  authoritative  reply,  such  as  some  appear  1o 
desire,  lead  to  worse  evils  than  w'e  have  at  present?  And  is  it 
cowardly  not  to  reply?  Does  it  convict  Anglicanism  of  being  a 
sham,  not  to  be  able  or  wdlling  to  reply?  Many  of  us  think  not. 
In  a  great  transitional  period  such  as  this  is,  the  quickly  made, 
final  answer,  the  ready-made  plan  for  settling  everything,  settles 
nothing.  Borne  boasts  that  it  has  crushed  modernism,  but  it  has 
not  done  so,  any  more  than  it  has  crushed  Protestantism.  Men 
w'ill  think,  will  criticise,  wdll  blunder,  will  push.  The  Church 
w'hich  tries  to  stop  them  will  only  find  itself  left  out  in  the 
cold  and  unable  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  humanity. 
Here  let  me  add  that  the  idea  that  it  is  only  the  academic  Don 
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who  is  troubled  about  these  things  is  unfounded.  The  clerk  in 
the  office,  the  workman  in  the  tram  and  train,  discuss  these 
matters,  and  really  feel  interested  in  the  answers  which  the 
theologians  vouchsafe  them. 

“  Laissez  fake”  and  “Muddling  through”  are  certainly,  as  a 
rule,  unsatisfactory  policies  for  a  nation  or  a  church,  but  for  the 
Church  of  England  at  this  moment  they  seem  the  best.  That  is 
because  we  are  all  seeking  after  God  and  reality,  and  the  way 
is  not  clear. 

We  have  discovered  that  much  of  what  we  used  to  say  about 
the  “deposit  of  faith,”  as  if  the  Christian  religion  were  a  solid 
lump  left  on  earth  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  will  not  satisfy 
us  now.  But  does  this  mean  that  we  have  lost  faith  in  Christ? 
No  ;  it  means  that  we  are  probing  the  depths  of  what  He  Himself 
said  about  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  in  these  days  we  are 
beginning  to  understand,  is  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.  We  are  as  truly 
living  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  as  the  first  disciples  lived 
in  the  presence  of  the  second  Person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity.  We 
misunderstand  the  Spirit  as  they  misunderstood  the  Son.  We 
miss  His  guidance  towards  the  Father  as  they  missed  the  meaning 
of  Christ  as  He  pointed  them  to  God.  Just  as  the  traditionalists 
of  Christ’s  day  failed  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  so  may 
we  be  doing.  The  Bible,  both  in  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is 
the  record  of  stumbling  humanity,  blind  Churches,  God-sent  and 
God-used  heretics.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  human  nature 
has  so  much  changed,  or  that  God  has  begun  to  act  so  differently, 
that  the  Church  can  be  sure  that  it  is  right  in  pursuing  all  the 
old  methods,  but  will  not  provoke  the  same  old,  bad  results? 
Nobody  wants  to  claim  that  Anglicanism  represents  the  last 
word  in  Christianity,  but  we  do  want  to  assert  that  the  last 
word  has  not  been,  and  cannot  yet  be,  said  by  any  Church.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  almost  the  youngest  religion  in  the  world.  It  is  foolish 
to  suppose  that  we  have  attained  to  complete  knowledge  on  every 
point  of  organisation  and  method,  or  even  of  the  exact  significance 
of  every  doctrine.  The  Anglican  Church  does  not  condemn  the 
rest  of  the  Church,  but  it  does  claim  to  bear  its  special  witness, 
it  does  believe  that,  in  spite  of  much  of  which  it  is  now  ashamed, 
it  has  tried  to  be  faithful  to  its  traditional  appeal  to  Scripture 
and  the  primitive  church.  Its  future  depends  on  the  co-operation 
of  all  parties.  There  must  be,  as  Dean  Henson  suggests  (but, 
we  venture  to  think,  does  not  himself  always  remember),  a 
willingness  to  live  and  let  live.  There  is  no  need  for  any  of 
us  to  die  and  let  die.  Even  if,  in  this  process  of  living  and 
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letting  live,  it  may  seem  sometimes  that  we  are  approaching 
chaos  or  setting  free  a  wild  licence  that  might  land  us  anywhere, 
even  if  we  are  scoffed  at  by  our  fellow  Christians  on  all  sides 
as  being  inconsistent  and  a  “city  of  confusion,”  we  must  have 
faith  to  hold  on  and  be  assured  that  God  will  show  us  what  is 
of  Him  and  what  is  not? 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  second  matter  raised  by  the 
Bishop  of  Zanzibar  in  his  Open  Letter,  the  Invocation  of 
saints.  He  demurs  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans’  public  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Catholic  League,  a  small  society  which  has 
lately  made  a  stir  in  the  Anglican  Church  by  introducing  the 
public  Invocation  of  the  saints  in  a  Church  service,  as  contrasted 
with  the  same  prelate’s  mild  treatment  of  his  examining  Chaplain, 
who  is  the  editor  of  the  modernist  Foundations.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  question  of  disciplinary  method,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Zanzibar  probably  knows  that  Dr.  Jacobs’  action  in  the  case  of 
the  Catholic  League  was  not  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  Bishops. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  mistake  to  make  so  much  of  the  Invocation 
of  saints  and  so  little  of  Foundations.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  Evangelical  clergy  who  are  so  angry  with  Bishop  Weston 
must  agree  with  him  that  Modernism  is,  from  their  point  of  view, 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  public  Invocation  of  saints.  One 
can  understand  how  an  Evangelical  Churchman  is  alarmed  by 
Foundations ,  and,  indeed,  if  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar’s  complaints 
were  going  to  be  dealt  with  by  authority  together,  he  would 
probably  win  on  Modernism,  even  if  he  lost  on  the  other  two. 
Most  of  us  will,  in  fact,  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  that, 
of  these  two  matters.  Modernism  is  the  more  serious.  But  is  not 
this  the  very  reason  why  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  treated  it 
privately?  Eightly  or  wrongly,  he  believed  that  Invocation  of 
saints  is  forbidden  in  the  public  services  of  the  English  Church. 
He  therefore  dealt  with  it  summarily,  just  as  he  would  have  done 
if  Mr.  Streeter  had  omitted  or  altered  the  Nicene  Creed  at  the 
Eucharist.  But  in  the  case  of  Foundations,  to  have  done  more 
than  privately  to  request  his  examining  Chaplain  to  withdraw 
would  have  been  to  make  a  public  condemnation  on  a  vexed 
question,  which  the  Church  of  England  gives  no  right  for  a 
single  Bishop  to  do.  But,  in  any  case,  to  stop  an  unauthorised 
service  is  a  very  different  thing  from  publicly  inhibiting  a  clergy¬ 
man  for  teaching  doctrine  which  one  Bishop  may  choose  to 
consider  false. 

However,  the  point  for  consideration  is  whether  or  not  to  make 
a  public  pronouncement  on  Invocation  beyond  that  which  is 
already  contained  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Is  it  not  best  to 
leave  it  where  it  is,  along  with  some  other  matters  about  which 
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the  Anglican  Church  is  making  up  its  mind?  To  confess  this 
is  not  to  say  that  we  have  no  mind,  but  a  humble  confession 
that  we  are  still  “beginning  to  be  disciples,”  a  perfectly  reason¬ 
able  and  Christian  position  for  a  Church  to  maintain. 

The  Kikuyu  Communion,  which  is  a  much  less  important  matter 
than  Modernism,  is  the  one  of  the  three  points  in  dispute  which  has 
interested  the  public  most.  It  is  easier  here  to  justify  the  call  for 
an  immediate  settlement,  not  because  of  the  doctrine  involved  so 
much  as  because  to  leave  it  open  does  appear  to  convict  the 
Church  of  England  of  not  knowing  its  own  mind  upon  a  point 
where  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  do  so. 

Even  supposing  that  Dr.  Henson’s  contention  is  sound,  that 
intercommunion  with  non-episcopal  bodies  was  common  in  the 
Anglican  Church  until  the  Tractarian  movement,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  prove  that  the  Church  does  not  in  its  formularies  hold 
it  to  be  quite  irregular.  Yet  one  cannot  help  asking  how,  if 
Episcopacy  was  of  so  little  account  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  it  came  about  that  the  Dissenters  left  us 
as  they  did,  and  were  turned  out  long  before  the  days  of  Newman. 
How%  again,  was  it  that  the  Methodists,  immediately  after  John 
Wesley’s  death,  tried  so  hard  to  get  episcopally  ordained  clergy  to 
give  them  the  sacraments? 

Another  point  arises.  Does  the  term  “non-episcopal  bodies” 
include  Unitarians,  who  hold  no  creed,  and  Quakers  and  Salva¬ 
tionists,  wdio  disapprove  of  all  sacraments?  If  the  Anglican 
Church  opens  its  doors  to  all  Dissenters,  wdll  it  not  stultify  itself 
as  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  altogether?  Dr.  Dearmer  holds 
that  before  the  end  of  the  century  the  Eastern  Church  will  be 
the  largest  Church  in  Christendom.  Is  this  the  time  for  us 
to  run  the  risk  of  postponing  reunion  with  that  Church  indefinitely, 
to  say  nothing  of  Rome? 

Moreover,  do  the  Nonconformists  themselves  want  this  inter¬ 
communion  as  a  regular  thing?  Is  it  not  almost  an  insult  to 
them  to  say  :  “We  wall  kindly  allows  you  to  receive  communion 
at  our  hands,  but  you  must  not  hold  any  office  or  receive  any  of 
our  emoluments”?  It  w’ould  be  a  curious  irony  of  fate  if  the 
establishmentarian  Dean  of  Durham  w’ere  to  bring  about  Dis¬ 
establishment  by  succeeding  in  his  present  endeavours  to 
obliterate  distinctions  betw^een  Church  and  Chapel. 

I  use  the  words  “as  a  regular  thing  ”  advisedly,  for  this  seems 
to  me  the  gist  of  the  matter.  Kikuyu  and  the  similar  Communion 
held  at  Hereford  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation  were  never 
intended  as  an  indication  of  w^hat  the  promoters  wished  the 
Anglican  Church  to  adopt  as  its  normal  practice.  When  Dean 
Stanley  gave  communion  to  the  Nonconformists  at  the  meeting 
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of  the  lievisers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  when  Archbishop 
Benson  communicated  a  Congregationalist  minister  at  Dr.  Knight 
Bruce’s  consecration  in  Whitechapel,  they  were  doing  a  kindly 
Christian  act,  without  meaning  to  create  a  precedent,  just  as  one 
might  admit  to  Communion  a  Nonconformist  on  board  ship  who 
had  no  minister  of  his  own  persuasion  to  give  him  the  sacrament. 
Was  Kikuyu  more  than  this  ?  To  make  a  serious  pronouncement 
ou  this  Communion  would  stereotype  it  as  a  deliberately  new 
departure  in  Anglicanism.  This  would  be  fatal,  whether  it  were 
condoned  or  condemned.  Again,  then,  we  plead  for  laissez  faire, 
distressing  as  it  may  seem  to  some  who  clamour  for  definiteness. 
We  do  this  also  because  this  happens  to  be  a  time  when  Non¬ 
conformists  and  Churchpeople  are  working  very  happily  together 
and  getting  to  understand  one  another  without  any  compromise 
of  distinctive  belief.  We  preach  in  one  another’s  churches  and 
chapels  (quite  as  illegal  a  proceeding  as  to  say  “Hail  Mary!” 
in  church),  we  meet  for  discussion  on  theology,  we  act  together 
in  Social  Reform.  The  Swanwdck  Conference  (at  which  even 
Roman  Catholics  were  present)  seems  to  be  far  more  hopeful 
than  Kikuyu.  Let  us  co-operate  in  the  thousand-and-one  ways 
in  which  we  can  do  so  without  any  compromise.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  common  love  of  Christ,  a  common  desire  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  common  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  individual  penitence  will  breed  the  spirit  of  unity 
among  Christians  of  all  denominations.  And  it  is  the  “spirit  of 
unity”  we  need,  as  Dr.  Creighton  used  to  say.  Hurried  attempts 
at  external  reunion  without  having  the  spirit  of  unity  will  always 
fail.  To  bring  the  quarrelling  members  of  one  family  into  one 
house  or  into  one  room,  when  they  do  not  want  to  agree  among 
themselves,  does  not  produce  peace.  To  force  them  all  to  conform 
to  one  law,  to  make  them  sit  at  one  table,  does  not  really  unite 
them.  But  to  find  out  a  point  or  points  on  which  they  really 
agree,  and  to  concentrate  on  these,  will  succeed  in  the  end  in 
joining  them  in  one,  however  long  it  may  take  to  do  it. 

To  sum  up,  we  hope  that  no  public,  official  pronouncement  will 
be  made  on  any  of  the  s^jecific  points  mentioned  in  Bishop 
Weston’s  Open  Letter.  All  we  hope  for  is  that  out  of  this 
disturbance  will  come  a  more  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
to  understand  one  another’s  point  of  view,  a  more  charitable 
attitude  towards  all  w'ho  name  the  Name  of  Christ  with  us,  a 
more  humble  belief  that  our  opponents  are  actuated  by  good 
motives,  and  that  Our  Lord,  who  walks  between  the  golden  candle¬ 
sticks,  is  guarding  and  guiding  His  Church  in  ways  and  by 
methods  that  possibly  we  are  too  blind  to  see  and  understand. 

James  Adderley. 
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A  PEACTICAL  EEPERTOEY  THEATRE. 


I. 

DiscLasioM  on  the  necessity  and  possibility  oi  a  Repertory 
Theatre  is  no  longer  academic.  In  the  provinces  there  are  no 
fewer  than  four  Repertory  Theatres.  At  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Rirmingham  the  idea  has  been  a  more  or  less 
successful  reality.  Mr.  Granville  Barker’s  recent  season  has 
proved  that  London  has  room  for  a  Repertory  Theatre,  and  that 
it  can  do  work  that  can  be  done  by  none  of  the  ordinary  theatres, 
in  a  few  weeks  he  has  enabled  us  to  see  The  Doctor's  Dilemma, 
The  Wild  Duck,  the  Witch,  Nan,  The  Death  of  Tintagiles,  The 
Silver  Box,  and  Le  Mariage  Force.  Mr.  Granville  Barker  has 
actually  made  a  hnancial  success  of  this  season,  and  an  ounce 
of  gold  is  worth  a  ton  of  argument.  We  are  so  made  that 
financial  success,  however  small,  compels  our  respect.  In  so 
far  as  it  shows  that  a  thing  is  wanted,  that  respect  has  its 
reason.  What  is  wanted  will  be ;  what  is  not  wanted  is  of  no 
account.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  of  the  Repertory  Theatre, 
Mr.  Barker’s  success  has  made  it  unnecessary,  at  any  rate,  to  re¬ 
open  all  the  old  discussions.  If  every  theatre  produced  superior 
plays,  and  did  not  run  them  to  death  for  commercial  profit,  I 
am  sure  that  London  playgoers  would  be  best  served  by  the 
theatres  as  they  stand,  for  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
commercial  theatre  lies  in  its  completeness  of  production  and 
in  the  variety  and  talent  of  the  casts  engaged.  The  long  run  is 
also  a  necessity  in  London.  It  is  just  a  measure  of  the  gigantic 
population  of  this  overgrown  city.  There  is  no  sense  in  writing 
as  if  the  commercial  theatre  (I  use  the  adjective  merely  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  ordinary  from  the  Repertory  Theatre)  were  in 
opposition  to  a  Repertory  Theatre,  or  that  one  cannot  exist  side 
by  side  with  the  other.  The  idea  that  the  two  are  in  opposition 
has  been  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the  arguments  against  a 
Repertory  Theatre  in  London.  The  real  need  for  it  is  not  as 
an  opposition  show  to  the  commercial  theatre,  but  as  a  playhouse 
which  would  supplement  it.  The  Repertory  Theatre  would  be 
for  the  minority.  Plays  which  have  no  chance  of  being  suc¬ 
cessful  under  the  conditions  of  a  long  run  can  be  made  to  pay 
as  part  of  a  repertory.  Unless  it  is  claimed  that  no  play  is  of 
any  account  unless  it  can  attract  a  very  large  public,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  valid  argument  against  a  Repertory  Theatre. 
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IT. 

Let  us  glance  i'or  a  moment  at  the  work  at  present  being  done 
by  the  ordinary  theatres.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  article  the 
following  plays  can  be  seen  :  The  Great  Adventure,  Quality 
Street,  The  Pursuit  of  Pamela,  Mary  Goes  First,  The  Fortune 
Hunter,  Never  Say  Die,  Oh!  1  Say  I  Who's  the  Lady  !  The 
Night  Hawk,  Charley’s  Aunt,  Joseph  and  His  Brethren,  The 
Ever  Open  Door,  Diplomacy ,  Mr.  Wu,  Within  the  Laic,  The 
Story  of  the  Rosary,  Anna  Karenina,  and  The  Attack.  Also  there 
are  four  musical  comedies  and  two  pantomimes.  By  the  time 
these  lines  are  read  there  will  be  some  additions  and  subtractions 
to  make  from  this  list,  notably  the  production  of  The  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  at  the  Savoy  Theatre.  It  is  not  a  bad  list,  as 
far  as  mere  entertainment  goes,  but  as  representing  the  dramatic 
fare  of  London  it  is  a  very  poor  list  indeed.  If  you  add  to  it, 
however,  the  Repertory  at  the  Savoy  Theatre — The  Witch,  Nan, 
The  Death  of  Tintagiles,  The  Silver  Box,  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma, 
The  Wild  Duck,  and  Le  Mariage  Force — dramatic  art  is  much 
more  fully  represented.  Not  that  this  particular  repertory  was 
at  all  ideal.  It  was  much  too  gloomy,  and  it  included  no 
Shakespeare,  but  the  circumstances  of  this  short  season  were 
too  difficult  for  the  realisation  of  an  ideal.  It  proved  sufficiently, 
however,  that  a  Repertory  Theatre  is  required ;  for  if  you  glance 
again  at  the  list  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker’s  productions,  you  will 
see  that  not  one  of  these  plays,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma,  could  possibly  have  a  long  run  in  an 
ordinary  London  Theatre,  and  yet  every  one  of  them  is  a  master¬ 
piece  in  its  own  way. 

When  one  thinks,  even  casually,  of  the  number  of  plays  which 
could  be  performed  at  a  Repertory  Theatre,  and  nowhere  else  in 
London,  the  case  seems  complete,  not  only  for  the  establishment 
of  one  Repertory  Theatre,  but  of  several.  Writing  merely  from 
memory,  and  without  any  kind  of  research,  I  can  compile  such 
a  list  of  plays  that  at  least  three  Repertory  Theatres  could  be 
kept  busy  for  more  than  a  couple  of  years  to  produce  them.  Eirst 
of  all  there  are  a  number  of  revivals  :  Justice,  Major  Barbara, 
You  Never  Can  Tell,  Candida,  Man  and  Superman,  Waste, 
Madras  House,  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal,  Rosmersholm, 
Ghosts,  The  Enemy  of  the  People,  When  We  Dead  Awaken, 
The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ehbsmith,  the  early  farces  of  Pinero,  The 
Crusaders,  Alice-Sit-hy-the-Fire ,  and  Pelleas  and  Melisande. 
Then  there  are  a  number  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  which  should 
be  revived,  and  many  which  have  never  been  performed  at  all 
within  the  memory  of  the  middle-aged.  There  are  Congreve’s 
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Way  of  the  World  and  Love  for  Love,  and  several  other  Eestora- 
tion  comedies,  a  whole  literature  of  Elizabethan  drama,  and  a 
number  of  old  comedies  from  Sheridan  to  the  middle  of  the 
Victorian  age.  To  mention  even  a  quarter  of  the  plays  which 
could  be  performed  at  a  Kepertory  Theatre  would  be  to  compile 
a  long  catalogue.  Moreover,  there  would  be  many  foreign  plays, 
other  than  those  already  mentioned,  to  be  added  to  it.  We  ought 
to  see  plays  by  Tchekov,  Strindberg,  Hauptmann,  and  other 
foreign  dramatists.  And  hardly  one  of  the  plays  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  is  fitted  for  a  long-run  theatre.  Indeed,  at  the  very  least 
we  ought  to  have  in  London  a  National  Shakespeare  Theatre  for 
classic  drama  of  all  kinds,  and  a  Repertory  Theatre  for  modern 
plays,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  National  Theatre  does 
come  into  being,  other  Rej^)ertory  Theatres  with  special  aims 
will  spring  up  beside  it,  as  oil'shoots  from  the  parent  stock. 
That  we  have  the  players,  Mr.  Granville  Barker’s  season  has 
already  proved ;  that  in  the  young  and  enthusiastic  men  who 
are  devoting  their  energies  to  drama  either  as  actors,  playwrights, 
or  critics  we  should  have  many  who  would  be  quite  capable  of 
managing  a  Repertory  Theatre  I  have  no  kind  of  doubt. 

As  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  provinces,  the 
recently  established  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre  may  be 
cited.  In  less  than  a  year  thirty-four  plays  have  been  produced 
in  the  beautiful  little  theatre  designed  and  erected  by  Mr. 
Barry  V.  Jackson.  These  thirty-four  plays  comprise  five  by 
Shakespeare,  including  King  John  and  Part  I.  of  Henry  IV. 
The  remaining  twenty-nine  were  by  Galsw^orthy,  Bernard  Shaw, 
W.  B.  Yeats,  John  Masefield,  Ibsen,  Sheridan,  Maeterlinck,  St. 
John  Hankin,  Oscar  Wilde,  Rostand,  Euripides,  Schnitzler, 
Granville  Barker,  Harold  Chapin,  Robert  Vansittart,  Lady 
Gregory,  Lascelles  Abercromby,  L.  B.  Chatwin,  Henley  and 
Stevenson,  and  Barry  V.  Jackson  and  John  Drinkwater.  It 
will  be  noticed  all  schools  were  represented,  and  several  })lays 
by  authors  who  are  not  yet  famous  were  performed.  Provincial 
cities  are  in  a  different  position  from  London.  Here  there  is 
no  want  of  variety  in  theatrical  entertainment.  In  the  provinces 
a  Rejiertory  Theatre  should  be  rather  more  iwpular  in  its  aims. 
However,  Birmingham  is  so  close  to  London  in  these  days  that 
probably  most  of  its  playgoers  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in 
London  at  some  time  or  other. 

A  Re|>ertory  Theatre  in  Tjondon,  besides  reviving  modern  and 
antique  plays,  should  also  become  a  centre  for  the  production  of 
new  plays  by  authors  who  do  not  make  popularity  their  sole  aim. 
There  are  many  literary  men  who  would  write  for  the  theatre 
il  only  they  were  free  from  its  hundred-and-one  limitations  :  the 
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necessity  of  suiting  the  actor-manager  or  his  wife  with  a  part 
and  making  it  predominant,  of  writing  to  catch  the  popular 
taste,  and  of  pandering  to  the  false  sentiment  of  the  ordinary 
stage.  Their  fees  would  not  be  so  magnificent,  perhaps,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  would  be  more  permanent,  and  there  would 
not  be  the  same  chance  of  absolute  disaster.  I  do  not  think,  in 
short,  anyone  can  seriously  deny  the  need  and  usefulness  of  a 
Repertory  Theatre  from  the  point  of  view  of  art.  As  to  an 
audience  existing  for  it,  Mr.  Granville  Barker  himself  has  done 
much  to  prove  that  it  does  exist,  and  all  who  know  their  London 
are  aware  that  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and  educated  people 
of  all  classes  hardly  go  to  the  theatre  at  all  because  they  do 
not  care  for  the  kind  of  plays  w^hich  the  majority  admire.  The 
Repertory  Theatre  wdll  be,  and  from  its  very  nature  must  be, 
a  theatre  for  the  minority.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  taunt 
of  “superiority.”  That  which  is  now  popular  in  great  art  has 
always  been  recognised  in  the  first  instance  by  the  minority. 

III. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  important,  practical  aspects  • 
of  a  Repertory  Theatre.^  Can  a  repertory  season  be  made  to 
pay  in  London,  and  how?  Those  two  questions  must  be  fully 
answered  if  we  are  to  get  aw'ay  from  mere  academic  discussion.  Mr. 
Barker’s  brief  experience  at  the  St.  James’s  and  Savoy  Theatres 
has  proved  that  it  is  possible,  not  only  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
but  to  earn  a  profit.  To  run  a  season  adequately  with  a  good  and 
properly  paid  company  costs  some  £1,200  a  week.  That  covers 
everything  :  rent,  taxes,  lighting,  players,  and  manager  and  staff. 
That  means  £150  a  performance  for  eight  performances  a  w’eek 
must  be  taken  at  the  doors.  At  a  medium-sized  theatre  (of  the 
size  of  the  Duke  of  York’s,  the  New  Theatre,  or  St.  James’s) 
about  three-fifths  of  the  seats  must  be  paid  for.  Some  of  the  plays 
in  the  repertory  would  not  draw  that  amount,  but  it  w'ould  go 
hard  with  a  manager  if  he  could  not  mount  a  genuine  success 
to  make  up  the  loss  on  the  plays  which  are  not  so  popular. 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  starting  a  Repertory  Theatre  which 
must  be  surmounted  before  there  is  any  chance  of  success. 
Capital  must  be  obtained  for  the  initial  expense  of  producing 
plays.  You  cannot  build  up  this  capital  from  the  small  margin 
of  profit.  The  most  successful  Repertory  Theatres  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  have  owed  their  existence  to  the  munificence  and  public 

(1)  I  desire  to  thank  Air.  Granville  Barker  for  the  help  he  has  given  me  in 
preparing  a  rough  scheme  of  a  workable  Repertory  Theatre,  but  it  should  be 
understood  that  he  must  not  be  made  responsible  for  my  views  or  even  for 
my  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based. 
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spirit  of  individuals.  In  Manchester  Miss  Horniman  has  been 
the  good  fairy ;  at  Bhmingham  Mr.  Barry  V.  Jackson.  Other 
Bepertory  Theatres  have  tried  the  method  of  bringing  out  a 
limited  liability  company.  This  might  be  a  good  method,  if  the 
shareholders  were  willing  to  risk  their  money  in  the  cause  of 
art  and  be  content  with  a  small  dividend.  It  would  not  be 
difficult,  for  instance,  to  pay  4  per  cent,  on  dG20,000,  for  that 
would  mean  a  charge  on  the  profits  of  only  T20  a  week  for  a 
season  of  ten  months  in  the  year,  or  a  tax  of  £2  10s.  on  the 
proceeds  of  each  performance.  But  when  the  shares  in  such 
liability  companies  carry  with  them  the  right  of  admission  or  of 
obtaining  a  rebate  on  the  prices  of  admission,  then  the  capital 
subscribed  is  only  so  much  money  raised  in  advance,  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  free,  working  capital.  An  essential  of  a  practical 
repertory  season  is,  therefore,  the  possession  of  sufficient  capital 
for  initial  expenses.  Mr.  Granville  Barker  himself  has  asked  for 
T25,000.  He  thinks  he  could  pay  a  small  interest  on  this  and 
create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  return  of  the  donation,  but 
a  donation  it  must  be.  That  it  will  prove  impossible  to  raise 
such  a  sum  in  London  I  cannot  believe,  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Barker 
has  already  been  promised  encouraging  support. 

Part  of  this  capital  would  be  expended  on  altering  the  stage 
of  any  ordinary  theatre  leased  for  a  Repertory  Theatre.  It  would 
be  necessary,  for  instance,  to  build  an  apron  stage,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Shakespeare  and  poetical  plays ;  also  it  would  be 
well  to  equip  a  theatre  with  a  revolving  stage,  so  that  scenery 
can  be  set  and  struck  expeditiously.  The  greater  part  of  the 
capital  would  be  required,  however,  for  the  mounting  of  the 
repertory.  During  a  season  of  ten  months  it  might  be  found 
possible  to  produce  twenty  plays.  As  the  repertory  w'as  ex¬ 
tended,  some  of  the  scenery  already  in  stock  might  be  used,  but 
each  play  would  have  its  own  production  in  all  essentials.  It 
really  amounts  to  this  :  that  if  you  had  a  repertory  free  of  the 
initial  cost  of  production  and  so  forth,  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  make  it  pay.  The  biggest  expense  would  be  entailed,  of  course, 
by  the  first  year’s  season.  In  the  second  year  there  would  not 
be  so  many  new  productions  (say  only  twelve),  and  in  time,  if 
the  theatre  were  at  all  successful,  the  fund  for  production  would 
be  ample  without  asking  for  more  guarantees. 

IV. 

The  choosing  of  the  repertory  is  a  most  difficult  matter.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  obviate  the  reproach  that  a  Repertory 
Theatre  is  a  playhouse  for  faddists  and  the  “high-brow'ed.”  We 
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want  to  attract  the  public  of  educated  and  intelligent  people  of 
all  classes  who  at  present  do  not  rank  the  stage  with  literature, 
painting,  or  music  as  one  of  their  intellectual  pleasures.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  public  in  London  that  has  never  made  theatre-going 
one  of  its  regular  activities,  solely  because  the  ordinary  theatre, 
run  entirely  for  the  majority,  has  not  appealed  to  them.  This 
terrible  tyranny  of  the  majority  may  be  rightfully  exercised  in 
politics,  for  domestic  politics  at  least  are  but  national  house¬ 
keeping,  but  where  the  affairs  of  intellect  are  concerned,  the 
minority  has  its  rights,  and  for  those  rights  a  steady  fight  should 
be  made.  Indeed,  in  the  theatre  as  in  other  human  activities,  the 
minority  of  to-day  creates  the  majority  of  to-morrow.  At  the  same 
time,  a  Repertory  Theatre  must  interest  the  public.  A  theatre 
which  appealed  only  to  literary  people  and  artists  might  do 
good  work  in  one  sense,  but  it  would  be  based  on  no  reality,  but 
on  a  kind  of  intellectual  dilettantism  without  any  of  the  red  blood 
of  life  in  its  veins.  A  Repertory  Theatre  would,  therefore,  be 
merely  a  plaything  for  artists  and  dilettanti  if  it  did  not  attract  the 
average  man  and  woman  of  intelligence,  education,  and  sensitive 
intellectuality — the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  do  the  work 
of  the  world  in  science,  art,  and  affairs.  To  such  people  mere 
gloom,  horror,  and  sordid  reality  are  not  the  basis  of  life.  We 
must  find  a  repertory  which  will  not  make  the  representation  of 
life  a  nightmare.  There  must  be  the  wit  and  humour  of  under¬ 
standing. 

To  draw  up  an  ideal  repertory  is  not,  as  I  have  already  said, 
an  easy  matter,  but  I  will  try  to  sketch  the  work  of  a  year  as 
some  sort  of  practical  basis.  According  to  Mr.  Granville  Barker, 
twenty  plays  are  as  many  as  could  be  adequately  produced  in 
a  season  of  ten  months.  Of  these  twenty  plays  four  at  least  should 
be  new,  and  the  character  of  these  new  plays  would  be  determined 
by  the  rest  of  the  Repertory.  Shakespeare  should  be  represented 
by  at  least  five  plays,  at  any  rate  until  the  National  Theatre  comes 
into  existence.  Hamlet,  Macheth,  King  John,  Twelfth  Night, 
and  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  would  be  a  good  selection. 
Then  it  would  be  well  to  perform  Congreve’s  The  Way  of  the 
World  and  Love  for  Love.  Revivals  of  Justice,  Major  Barbara, 
The  Madras  House,  Alice-Sit-hy-the-Fire,  The  Crusaders,  The 
Benefit  of  the  Doubt,  or,  if  the  character  of  the  repertory  required 
to  be  made  lighter,  one  of  Pinero’s  early  farces.  So  far,  out  of 
twenty  plays  I  have  selected  thirteen  by  British  dramatists. 
Ibsen’s  The  Enemy  of  the  People,  Maeterlinck’s  The  Death  of 
Tintagiles  and  Interior  (in  one  bill),  and  Moli^re’s  Don  Juan 
bring  the  list  up  to  sixteen  plays.  It  would  be  well  if  the  four 
novelties  to  be  provided  were  comedies,  as  my  suggested  repertory 
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is  on  the  side  of  heaviness,  but  I  think  room  should  be  found  for 
the  production  of  plays  by  Tchekov  and  Strindberg. 

All  these  plays  would  be  in  the  repertory  from  week  to  week 
during  the  year,  the  least  successful  being  gradually  eliminated. 
The  season  would  be  real  repertory,  and  not  the  conglomeration 
of  short  runs  which  has  proved  such  an  extravagant  method 
wherever  it  has  been  tried.  By  giving  plays  for,  say,  a  week  or 
a  fortnight’s  run,  the  advantage  of  the  repertory  system  is  not 
gained.  It  stands  to  reason  that  sixteen  performances  of  a  play 
are  more  likely  to  be  well  attended  if  divided  over  eight  weeks, 
than  if  given  consecutively.  I  may  want  to  see  The  Enemy  of 
the  People,  for  instance,  but  find  it  quite  impossible  to  visit  the 
theatre  during  the  fortnight’s  run,  but  my  chance  of  doing  so 
would  be  extended  four-fold  if  the  play  were  given  as  part  of 
a  changing  repertory.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a  very  successful 
play  I  might  be  quite  willing  to  see  it  twice,  if  the  two  visits 
were  separated  by  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  long  runs  in  London  are  made  possible  by 
the  number  of  people  who  wish  to  see  a  successful  play  more 
than  once. 

As  to  the  practical  details  of  the  scheme,  a  dramatic  critic 
can  have  nothing  to  say  of  much  value,  but  certain  points  I 
can  clear  up.  The  subscription  system  of  the  German  theatres 
would  be  followed,  and  probably  it  would  be  well  to  make  the 
first  nights  subscription  evenings.  As  to  the  engagement  of 
the  players,  the  salary  and  fee  has  been  found  the  best  method 
of  payment.  That  is  to  say,  each  player  receives  a  fixed  salary 
and  also  a  fee  for  each  performance,  so  that  there  would  always 
be  an  incentive  to  work.  One  must  admit  that  dramatic  authors 
would  not  find  a  Bepertory  Theatre  the  gold-mine  that  the  long- 
run  theatre  is,  but  then  the  type  of  drama  required  for  a  Beper¬ 
tory  Theatre  would  attract  a  new  set  of  writers  who  would  be 
content  with  something  less  than  the  fabulous  earnings  of  the 
successful  commercial  playwright.  Moreover,  the  fees  would 
not  be  insignificant  in  the  case  of  a  successful  play.  It  would 
remain  in  the  repertory  for  years,  and  would  become,  as  the 
publishers  put  it,  a  steady  property;  and  if  the  repertory  system 
continues  to  make  headway  in  the  provinces,  the  fees  from  per¬ 
formances  there,  as  well  as  the  American  and  Continental  rights, 
would  go  into  his  pocket.  On  the  whole,  the  author  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  repertory  play  would  make  quite  as  much  from  his  work 
as  a  successful  novelist  makes.  At  present,  unless  a  literary 
man  is  willing  to  bend  his  gifts  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  he 
must  give  up  all  hope  of  writing  for  the  theatre.  A  Bepertory 
Theatre  would  give  him  an  objective  which  he  does  not  now 
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|X)S8ess,  and  in  time  drama  would  become  a  recognised  form  of 
literature  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a  very  profitable  and  very 
speculative  business.  We  have  seen  of  recent  years  what  Miss 
Horniman’s  Eepertory  Theatre  and  the  Irish  Players  have 
accomplished  in  bringing  to  light  unsuspected  talent  for  dramatic 
work. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  a  Eepertory  Theatre  is  wanted  by 
the  public,  that  it  would  also  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  art 
of  drama,  and  that  it  is  quite  a  practical  scheme  if  only  some 
financial  support  can  be  obtained  at  first.  Every  other  country 
but  ours  possesses  Eepertory  Theatres,  most  of  them  in  receipt 
of  State  or  municipal  aid.  Surely  it  should  not  be  impossible 
for  so  rich  a  city  as  London  to  support  at  least  one  Eepertory 
Theatre.  If  Englishmen  themselves  will  not  put  their  hands 
into  their  pockets  for  such  a  scheme,  I  appeal  to  the  rich 
foreigners  who  have  made  their  home  among  us  to  teach 
Englishmen  the  lesson  they  should  have  learned  long  ago. 

E.  A.  Baughan. 


A  FURTHEB  OBJECT-LESSON  IN  GERMAN  PLANS. 


In  February,  1910,  I  was  allowed  to  place  before  your  readers 
an  object-lesson  in  German  plans.  I  am  now  presenting  them 
with  a  further  object-lesson  based  on  the  development  of  the 
scheme  sketched  in  the  former  article,  and  showing  the  systematic 
way  in  which  Germany  is  preparing  for  the  next  great  war  in 
Western  Europe. 

For  anyone  who  has  seen  the  feats  of  railway  construction  by 
the  German  Army  Railway  Department  within  the  last  few  years 
in  the  region  stretching  west  of  the  Rhine,  north  of  Mayence, 
towards  France,  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  thoroughness  of  German 
plans,  and  to  the  foresight  that  has  guided  them.  If  we  contrast 
them  with  our  own  haphazard  and  halting  action  in  all  military, 
and  now  even  in  naval  affairs,  we  see  the  proofs  of  the  rising 
Empire  and  the  evidence  of  the  decaying  one.  We  see,  on  one 
hand,  national  strength  and  wealth  concentrated  under  a  single 
and  central  authority  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  preliminaries 
to  an  immense  triumph,  which  shall  place  Western  Europe  in 
a  state  of  thraldom  to  Germany ;  and  on  the  other,  national 
strength  and  wealth  frittered  away  and  wasted  by  a  system  of 
Party  Government  which  is  absolutely  hostile  to  all  military 
preparations  of  any  kind  whatever.  Attention  to  the  smallest 
detail  in  readiness  for  war  is  the  motto  at  Berlin.  Neglect  of 
the  Army  in  great  things  as  well  as  small  is  the  practice  in 
London.  The  German  War  Department  pursues  its  course  in 
silence.  Here  peace-at-any-price  is  shouted  from  the  house-tops 
as  a  reason  for  cutting  down  military  and  naval  expenditure.  The 
awakening  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and  the  longer  it  is  put 
off  the  more  terrible  it  will  be. 

In  1909  the  Germans  had  just  doubled  the  single-railed  line  from 
Aix  to  St.  Vith,  equipping  each  station  en  route  with  numerous 
sidings  for  detraining  and  entraining  troops,  and  they  had  also 
commenced  their  part  of  the  light  railway  destined  to  connect 
the  border  towns  of  Malm^dy  and  Stavelot.  This  railway,  at  last 
completed  on  Belgian  as  well  as  German  territory,  was  opened 
for  traffic  the  other  day.  This  short  line,  of  some  miles  in 
length,  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  but  not  more  than 
it  deserves,  for  it  unites  the  German  and  Belgian  railway  systems 
at  a  point  where  Belgium  is  quite  undefended.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  this  is  only  a  light  railway,  and  therefore  it  is  right  to 
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add  that  its  gauge  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  main-line  systems 
it  connects.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  part  of  the  connecting 
link  between  Malmedy  and  Weismes — the  junction  for  Malmedy 
on  the  Aix-St.  Vith  main  line — has  been  left  unimproved,  and 
that  owing  to  its  bad  alignment  and  poor  permanent  w^ay,  it 
seemed  to  detract  greatly  from  the  value  of  the  railway  of  which 
it  formed  an  essential  part.  But  its  evidently  intentional  neglect 
ought  to  have  aroused  a  suspicion  that  the  Germans  had  some 
different  plan  in  view,  and  this  has  now  been  revealed.  Orders 
have  been  issued  to  construct  with  all  possible  speed  a  new  line 
connecting  Malmedy  with  Weywertz — the  station  immediately 
north  of  Weismes.  This  line  will  pass  by  Chodes,  and  along 
a  level  that  will  obviate  any  necessity  for  a  tunnel.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  military  purposes,  and  more 
especially  to  facilitate  the  quartering  of  a  cavalry  regiment  in 
Malmedy.  It  is  indicative  of  German  ways  to  note  that  the 
line  is  to  be  finished  within  twelve  months. 

The  entirely  innocent  and  unimportant  Stavelot-Malm^dy  line, 
which  we  were  assured  in  the  first  place  was  built  out  of  regard 
for  local  requirements,  is  thus  proved  on  the  morrow  of  its  com¬ 
pletion  to  be  a  link  of  great  importance  in  the  railway  chain 
between  the  Bhine  and  the  interior  of  Belgium.  Its  full  signi¬ 
ficance,  however,  will  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  take  the 
following  fresh  facts  into  consideration  and  realise  from  them 
that  the  Malmedy  line,  far  from  being  a  separate  and  isolated 
enterprise,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  general  scheme,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  whole  of  the  Eifel  region. 

Weywertz  has  just  been  mentioned.  In  1909  the  extensive 
clearings  then  being  made  at  this  point  for  platforms  and  sidings 
were  spoken  of  as  those  of  Butgenbach,  and  no  one  among  even 
the  well-informed  had  the  smallest  conception  why  this  roadside 
halt  had  been  chosen  for  such  an  important  and  extensive  develop¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  until  1912  that  the  well-kept  secret  leaked  out. 
Behind  this  point,  which  then  changed  its  name  to  Weywertz 
Junction,  a  new  double-railed  line  had  been  constructed  to  the 
station  of  Junkerath  on  the  main  line  from  Cologne  to  Treves. 
The  rail^vay  itself,  constructed  without  regard  to  expense,  across 
a  region  that  rarely  falls  below  an  altitude  of  1,800  feet,  is  an 
achievement  that  would  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  civilian 
engineer  or  contractor.  It  has  been  built  without  any  weak 
point,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  in  tunnel  or  viaduct. 
At  each  of  the  stations  along  the  route  extensive  sidings  have  been 
laid  out,  not  for  goods  trains,  as  there  is  neither  population  nor 
commerce,  but  for  the  trains  that  would  convey  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  without  a  hitch  the  army  corps  drawn  from  the 
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interior  of  Germany  destined  in  the  first  place  to  invade  Belgium. 
At  Weywertz  will  converge  the  trains  coming  from  Aix  by  the 
western  of  the  twm  parallel  railways,  and  from  Cologne  and  Bonn 
by  the  eastern  of  them.  This  is  the  fact  which  makes  the 
Malmedy  line  of  such  great  importance,  and  the  new  connection 
of  that  little  town  with  Weywertz  by  a  direct  line  necessarily 
enhances  it.  A  comparatively  trifling  detail  in  the  construction 
of  the  Weywertz- Junkerath  line  shows  how  thoroughly  the 
Germans  had  thought  out  every  detail  beforehand.  Between 
Stadtkyll  and  Junkerath  a  special  connection  is  made  with  the 
main  line  near  Dahlem,  north  of  Junkerath,  so  that  trains  may 
proceed  without  delay  on  the  way  from  Cologne  to  Weywertz. 
This  connecting  link  is  concealed  as  far  as  possible  and  reserved 
for  military  trains. 

The  Weywertz- Junkerath  line  furnishes  the  real  clue  to  the 
importance  of  the  new  Malm^dy-Stavelot  line,  and  already  the 
German  papers  are  talking  of  through  trains  from  Junkerath, 
not  merely  to  Stavelot,  but  to  Trois  Fonts,  the  station  south  of 
it  on  the  Belgian  line  to  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  the  junction  for 
the  line  serving  the  Ambl^ve  to  Bivage  on  the  Ourthe  Valley 
line  from  Liege  to  Marloie.  The  presumably  innocent  Malm^dy- 
Stavelot  line  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  vital  completing  link  on  a 
railway  which  stretches  from  Cologne  vid  Euskirchen  across  the 
Northern  Eifel  fo  Weywertz  on  the  Aix  line,  and  thence  to  Trois 
Fonts,  the  key,  strategically  speaking,  to  the  Eastern  Ardennes. 
But  the  incredulous  will  say  ;  “It  is  only  a  light  railway.”  The 
official  authorisation  states  that  trains  on  the  Malmedy- Stavelot 
line  may  travel  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  although  for 
the  first  three  months  of  working  the  speed  is  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  In  Belgium  the  maximum  speed 
allowed  on  a  light  railway  is  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  obvious.  The  Malm^dy-Stavelot  line  is  not  a  light  rail¬ 
way,  but  a  section  of  a  new  main-line  system  which  has  just  come 
into  existence.  Before  dealing  with  the  purely  military  side  of 
this  question,  let  us  complete  our  survey  of  the  new  German 
railways. 

The  Weywertz- Junkerath  line  is  the  striking  achievement  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Eifel,  but  it  does  not  stand  alone.  Just 
as  it  is  necessary  to  go  behind  Weywertz  to  understand  the  full 
importance  of  the  Malmedy  extension,  so  must  we  go  behind 
Junkerath  to  find  out  the  full  development  and  significance  of 
German  plans.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  new  theory  of 
the  offensive  which  is  to  immediately  follow,  or  even  to  precede, 
the  declaration  of  war  is  that  the  troops  so  employed  will  be 
launched  by  train  from  the  interior  of  the  German  Empire  to 
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the  frontier  of  the  State  to  be  invaded.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
the  main  consideration  will  be  to  direct  trains  from  dilierent 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  objective  points.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  the  weak  bit  in  the  German  plan  of  concentration 
in  the  region  of  which  we  are  especially  speaking  has  been  that 
all  the  trains  must  pass  through  Cologne.  The  corps  for  Aix  la 
Chapelle  itself,  for  Weywertz,  &c.,  via  Aix,  for  Weywertz  vid 
Stadtkyll,  all  have  to  pass  through  Cologne.  This  defect  has 
already  been  largely  diminished,  and  will  shortly  be  removed 
altogether. 

Between  Bonn  and  Coblentz  two  single-railed  lines  have 
branched  off  from  the  Khine  left-bank  main  line  into  the  Eifel. 
One  was  the  line  from  Remagen  to  Adenau,  and  the  other  that 
from  Andernach  to  Mayen,  Daun,  and  Pelm.  Before  the  Wey¬ 
wertz -Junkerath  line  was  finished,  work  on  these  railways  was 
taken  in  hand.  The  Adenau  line  was  doubled  as  far  as  Dumpel- 
feld,  and  a  new  line  was  constructed  from  that  place  to  Ahrdorf 
and  Hillesheim.  At  Hillesheim  one  branch  goes  north  to  join  the 
main  Cologne-Treves  line  at  Lissendorf,  the  station  immediately 
south  of  Junkerath,  while  the  other  turns  south  to  join  the  same 
line  at  Pelm.  Besides  this,  a  new  double-railed  line  has  been 
laid  from  Ahrdorf,  already  mentioned  on  the  Dumpelfeld-Hilles- 
heim  line,  to  Blankenheimerdorf  (the  third  station  north  of 
Junkerath).  From  Remagen,  therefore,  troops  can  now  be  sent  by 
two  routes  to  Junkerath,  thus  relieving  the  strain  on  Cologne. 
Less  is  known  at  present  of  the  actual  work  accomplished  on  the 
Andernach  line,  but  it  has  been  doubled  to  as  far  as  Mayen. 
As  the  remainder  of  this  line  to  Daun  and  Gerolstein  is  exceedingly 
tortuous,  it  is  probable  that  Mayen  will  be  linked  up  by  a  new 
railway  with  Adenau  or  Ahrdorf.  Thus  all  these  secondary  lateral 
communications  will  be  brought  westwards  so  as  to  converge 
on  that  section  of  the  Cologne-Treves  line  which  lies  betw'een 
Blankenheimerdorf  on  the  north  and  Pelm  on  the  south,  w'ith 
Junkerath  as  the  central  point. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  last  of  the  new  strategic 
railways,  which  is  further  south,  the  question  of  the  improved 
facilities  for  crossing  the  Rhine  claims  attention.  Formerly  the 
Rhine  was  regarded  as  Germany’s  chief  defence  against  France, 
and  therefore  it  was  left  unbridged  as  far  as  possible.  From 
Mayence  to  Cologne  there  were  only  the  railway  bridge  at  Horch- 
heim,  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Coblentz,  and  the  bridge  at  Bonn. 
The  old  fear  of  French  invasion  is  dead  ;  in  its  place  has  arisen 
the  intense  desire  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  prompt  invasion 
of  France  whenever  war  is  declared.  The  Rhine  itself  is,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  most  formidable  of  obstacles;  therefore, 
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it  is  to  be  bridged  at  numerous  points,  and  at  three  of  them  the 
work  is  far  advanced  towards  completion.  The  bridge  of  boats 
at  Coblentz  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  permanent  bridge  connecting 
Ehrenbreitstein  with  that  town.  Keuwied  is  to  be  connected  with 
Weissenthurm,  and  this  will  give  direct  access  from  the  right  bank 
to  the  Mayen  line.  But  the  most  important  and  considerable  of 
all  the  new  bridges  will  be  that  connecting  Eudesheim  and 
Bingen.  This  is  being  constructed  at  very  great  cost,  and  in 
the  face  of  immense  difficulties,  with  the  special  object  of  giving 
direct  communication  between  the  interior  of  Germany  and  the 
several  railways  in  the  Nahe  and  collateral  valleys.  This  bridge 
will  be  one  for  a  double-railed  line  and  for  vehicular  and  foot 
traffic  as  well. 

The  importance  of  this  bridge  is  that  it  will  give  direct  com¬ 
munication  from  the  main  lines  on  the  right  bank  (north  of 
Wiesbaden,  Mayence,  and  Frankfort)  to  the  Nahe  Valley,  which 
is  the  main  road,  as  it  were,  to  the  German  main  points  of  con¬ 
centration,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  viz.,  Saarbriick 
and  Saargemund.  To  emphasise  this  point,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  rails  crossing  the  Eudesheim  bridge  w’ill  not  connect  with 
the  left  bank  main  line,  but  will  join  those  leading  direct  to 
Kreuznach.  Kreuznach  is  the  present  junction  for  two  lines  lead¬ 
ing  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  one  by  the  Nahe  Valley  direct 
to  Saarbriick,  and  the  other  to  Deux  Fonts  and  Saargemund. 
These  systems  are  in  existence.  The  new  strategy  points  to  an 
improvement  of  communications  with  Treves  by  the  left  bank 
of  the  Moselle  or  across  Hunsriick  from  Simmern  ;  for  Treves,  and 
its  dependent  camp  of  Schonfelderhof,  are  the  concentration  points 
against  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  just  as  Weywertz- 
Malm^dy  are  against  Belgium  and  Saarbriick-Saargemund  against 
Lorraine. 

To  complete  the  picture,  a  few  words  must  he  said  about  what 
is  contemplated  south  of  St.  Vith,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
double-railed  portion  of  the  line  from  Aix.  St.  Vith,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  is  not  a  terminus.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  ending  of  the  double-railed  line  from  Aix  by  Weywertz  and 
Weismes ;  but,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  the  junction  of  two 
single-rail  lines  of  very  considerable  and  growing  importance. 
One  is  the  line  to  Trois  Vierges  in  the  Grand  Duchy  vid  Burg 
Eeuland  ;  the  other  is  the  line  by  Pronsveld  and  Priim  to  Gerolstein 
on  the  Cologne-Treves  line.  At  Pronsveld  there  is  a  branch 
terminating  at  Waxw^eiler.  This  branch  is  to  be  connected  shortly 
with  Kyllburg  on  the  Treves  line,  already  mentioned,  but  the 
latest  German  plan  is  to  connect  St.  Vith  with  Treves  by  a  direct 
line  flanking  the  frontier  of  the  Grand  Duchy  at  Vianden  and 
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Echternacb,  just  as  the  northern  section  Hanks  that  of  Belgium 
from  Bolhain  and  the  Baraque  de  Michel  to  Gouvy.  Extensive 
alterations  at  St.  Vith  already  indicate  clearly  enough  what  will 
be  the  next  stage  of  German  railway  development.  The  Grand 
Duchy,  like  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  is  to  be  used  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Erench  frontier. 

No  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  consider  the  facts  that  have 
been  set  forth  by  the  aid  of  a  large-scale  map,  will  fail  to  see 
that  the  Malmedy-Stavelot  line,  far  from  being  a  trivial  matter, 
is  part  of  a  vast  and  well-devised  scheme  for  attaining  great  ends. 
The  object-lesson  has  been  given,  but  lest  it  be  thrown  away 
on  those  who  will  not  see  and  are  resolved  not  to  hear,  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  show  all  it  ought  to  teach,  and  for  that  purpose 
we  must  remember  that  north  of  Liege  Germany  has  made,  and 
is  still  making,  the  new  lines  that  will  enable  her  to  swoop  down 
on  the  Meuse  bridges  at  Nijmegen,  Mook,  Gennep,  Venlo,  lioer- 
mond,  Maeseyck,  and  Maestricht,  and  thus  complete  her  converg¬ 
ing  movement  across  North  Brabant  and  Limburg  to  Antwerp 
and  Brussels.  Thus  on  an  arc  extending  from  Treves  to  Nijmegen 
(excluding  from  our  purview  what  is  called  the  main  concentration 
on  the  Saar  behind  Metz)  the  German  War  Department  has 
arranged  for  a  simultaneous  advance  by  fourteen  separate  routes 
across  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  character 
of  that  advance  may  be  judged  from  the  boast  freely  uttered  at 
German  mess  tables  that  “if  the  English  are  not  in  Antwerp 
within  five  days  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  they  will  never 
get  there.” 

But  of  all  these  lines  of  advance  the  most  threatening  for 
France,  and  consequently  for  this  country  in  the  end,  is  that 
through  the  Belgian  Ardennes  by  the  roads  passing  through 
Stavelot,  Viel  Salm,  and  Gouvy.  Of  these  the  Stavelot  entrance, 
thanks  to  the  new  railw^ay,  is  the  most  important.  If  Germany 
secures  Stavelot,  Trois  Fonts,  and  the  stations  south  of  those 
places  as  far  as  Gouvy  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  order  to 
advance,  as  seemingly  she  counts  on  doing,  she  will  obtain  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Ardennes,  and  the  Belgian 
population  of  that  region  may  be  regarded  as  then  and  there 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  subjected  people.  Resistance  by  the 
civil  population  would  be  made  a  penal  offence,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  severest  reprisals,  and  of  a  military  defending  force  there  is 
not,  under  the  present  dispensation,  the  smallest  vestige.  Nor 
is  there  any  likelihood  of  garrisons  being  moved  to  this  region 
within  any  reasonable  time,  unless  the  Belgian  Government 
receives  a  very  vigorous  application  of  Anglo-French  pressure. 
In  plain  words,  the  part  of  Belgium  to  which  Germany  has  gained 
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access  by  the  Stavelot  railway  is  quite  undefended,  and  apparently 
there  is  no  chance  of  any  improvement  in  this  respect  on  her 
own  initiative. 

At  the  very  moment  of  this  striking  change  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  Belgium,  steps  are  being  taken  by  her  Government 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  station  at  Trois  Fonts,  and  to  improve  the 
line  south  of  that  place  to  Gouvy.  This  line,  which  was  originally 
half  Grand  Ducal,  as  jointly  held  with  the  Prince  Hemi  Company, 
is  now  entirely  Belgian,  and  is  being  converted  into  a  double- 
railed  track.  The  Belgian  Government  is  quite  within  its  rights 
in  improving  this  or  any  other  of  its  railways,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  in  this  instance  the  improvement  must  greatly  help  Germany 
in  reaching  the  French  frontier  betw'een  Longwy  and  Sedan. 
For  this  additional  reason,  the  German  intrusion  into  Belgian 
territory  at  Stavelot  and  Trois  Fonts  must  be  regarded  as  full  of 
menace  to  France,  and  as  imperilling  the  integrity  of  Belgium 
at  a  point  where  her  only  defence  lay  in  the  poverty  and  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  means  of  communication.  Now  that  express 
trains  are  promised  on  a  double  track  from  Pepinster  and  Spa 
to  Gouvy,  and  that  the  Germans  are  already  talking  of  using 
the  line  from  Junkerath  to  Trois  Fonts  and  Gouvy  as  a  relief 
to  the  strain  on  the  Welkenraedt-Liege  route,  it  is  clear  that  the 
existing  means  of  communication  have  changed  from  an  obstacle 
to  a  facility. 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  at  Gouvy.  Gouvy  itself  is  indeed 
a  point  of  little  importance,  although  we  must  be  prepared  to 
see  Germany  make  an  attempt  to  link  it  up  wdth  St.  Vith  via 
Beho,  just  as  she  has  done  Malmedy  and  Stavelot ;  but  Gouvy 
is  the  junction  for  the  southern  line  to  Libramont,  the  key  to 
the  central  Ardennes.  Libramont  is  on  the  main  line  from 
Brussels  to  Luxemburg,  Metz  and  Treves.  It  has  branch  lines 
that,  practically  speaking,  run  parallel  with  the  whole  of  Belgium’s 
southern  frontier  east  of  the  Meuse.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
Germany  will  endeavour  to  secure  by  motor-car  and  cavalry  raid 
the  three  consecutive  junctions  on  this  main  line  at  Marloie, 
Jemelle,  and  Ijibramont,  while  the  railways  from  Trois  Fonts 
and  Gouvy  will  give  her  the  facilities  for  moving  forward  with 
great  rapidity  large  bodies  of  infantry  to  the  support  of  the 
flying  detachments. 

The  preparations  for  a  bold  dash  forward  have  thus  been 
brought  as  nearly  as  {XDSsible  to  completion  in  time  of  peace, 
and  wdth  the  co-operation,  nolens  volens,  of  Belgium.  We 
are  looking  mainly  to  the  Ardennes  frontier,  but  it  does  not 
diminish  the  significance  of  what  has  been  effected  there  to  know 
that  the  same  thing  has,  more  or  less,  happened  also  all  along  the 
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Dutch  frontier.  Germany  has  made  ready,  at  heavy  outlay,  to 
take  the  offensive  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  to  throw  enormous 
forces  across  the  territories  of  two  unoffending  and  pacific  neigh¬ 
bours  in  her  fixed  resolve  to  break  through  the  northern  defences 
of  France  and  thus  to  turn  the  formidable  fortifications  of  the 
Vosges.  She  has  prepared  for  the  day  by  bringing  fully-equipped 
and  admirably  constructed  railways  up  to  her  neighbours’  frontiers, 
and  in  some  places  across  them,  at  Venlo  and  Stavelot  for 
instance.  An  immense  sum  of  money  has  been  sunk  in  these 
railways — the  Weywertz  line  alone  represents  two  millions  sterling 
— and  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  of  an  adequate  return  on 
them  as  commercial  ventures.  They  are  purely  military  and 
strategical  preparations  for  war  with  France. 

There  is  a  great  reluctance  in  this  country,  even  among  the 
initiated,  to  face  the  situation  created  by  these  new  railways,  and 
even  in  Belgium,  which  is  so  close  to  them,  there  is  an  optimistic 
belief  that  they  represent  merely  the  superfluous  energy  of  their 
neighbours.  Like  the  cat  with  the  bird,  Germany  seeks  to 
fascinate  Belgium  before  springing  on  her.  But  if  there  is  blind¬ 
ness  here,  and  hopeful  helplessness  in  Belgium,  French  military 
authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
regard  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  northern  frontier  of  France,  and 
it  is  no  secret  that  they  regard  it  with  warm  resentment.  France 
is  so  placed  in  this  quarter  that  she  cannot  adopt  counter  precau¬ 
tions  of  any  adequate  effect.  She  sees  herself  obliged  to  leave  the 
first  move  and  the  first  blow  in  this  quarter  to  Germany,  and 
that  advantage  might  influence  the  whole  character  of  the  first 
campaign.  The  only  effective  reply  in  the  military  sense  that 
France  could  make  to  the  German  menace  would  be  to  absorb  the 
Ardennes  herself,  move  up  her  frontier  to  Stavelot  and  Gouvy, 
and  construct  on  the  Baraque  de  Fraiture  a  fortified  position  like 
that  at  Lille  or  Verdun.  This  reply  she  is  debarred  from  making 
by  political  considerations,  such  as  respect  for  her  guarantee  of 
Belgian  integrity  and  her  strong  desire  to  spare  the  susceptibilities 
of  England.  But  she  may  reasonably  ask  that  her  good  faith 
and  her  good  will  should  not  have  to  be  exhibited  at  the  expense 
of  her  own  security. 

The  time  has  come,  then,  to  call  upon  the  Belgian  Government 
to  take  immediate  and  effective  measures  to  counterbalance  the 
advantages  that  Germany  has  now  accumulated  for  the  overrunning 
of  what  we  call  the  Ardennes  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
first  passage  of  the  trains  over  the  railways  described  in  this  paper, 
and  France  is  entitled  to  ask  the  British  Government  to  join 
with  her  in  this  vigorous  and  urgent  demand.  It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Belgian  Government  to  block  and  bar  the  new  line 
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of  advance  opened,  partly  by  its  own  co-operation,  for  the  German 
armies,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  placing  in  their 
path  of  a  fort  or  forts,  which  would  bring  them  to  a  speedy 
halt,  and  deprive  the  inroad  of  that  character  of  celerity  and 
irresistibility  which  is,  from  the  Berlin  point  of  view,  its  chief 
attraction. 

Whether  the  situation  would  be  adequately  met  by  a  fort  d’ art  it 
at  Bastogne,  as  proposed  in  a  previous  article  of  this  series,  or  by 
the  more  extensive  fortification  of  Libramont  and  its  approaches, 
is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  competent  military 
authorities.  But  it  is  impossible  to  close  one’s  eyes  to  the  superior 
claims  of  a  trilateral  fortification  of  the  position  designated  from 
its  central  point  as  the  Baraque  de  Fraiture.  Protected  on  its 
northern  side  by  the  Ambleve,  it  would  command  that  valley ; 
its  eastern  section  would  close  the  routes  to  La  Eoche  and 
St.  Hubert,  while  its  southern  side  w’ould  render  any  western 
advance  from  Gouvy  impossible.  In  plain  words,  the  Belgians 
could  construct  at  well-chosen  points  along  these  commanding 
heights  lines  that  would  resemble  those  of  Torres  Vedras  for  the 
defence  of  their  national  existence.  But  unless  France  and 
England,  acting  together,  are  very  insistent  at  Brussels,  nothing 
will  be  done.  The  old  silly  argument  that  to  take  such  steps 
would  be  to  offer  provocation  to  Germany  will  be  used  as  a  reason 
for  doing  nothing.  If  this  argument  were  to  be  accepted,  it  could 
only  mean  that  Germany  was  to  be  allowed  the  monopoly  of 
provocation.  Belgium  will  be  asked  to  take  steps,  not  against 
anything  that  Germany  may  do,  but  against  something  she  has 
done.  If  she  is  loth  to  defend  herself,  she  must  remember  that 
her  neutrality  imposes  upon  her  this  obligation  for  the  sake  of 
the  safety  of  those  who  have  guaranteed  her  existence  as  an 
independent  State.  If  she  should  use  the  argument  that  her  own 
subjects  are  indifferent  in  the  matter,  she  can  be  answered  with 
absolute  assurance  that  the  whole  population  of  the  Province  of 
Luxemburg  consider  that  they  have  been  given  over,  helpless 
and  without  a  blow  in  their  behalf,  to  the  Eastern  invader. 

A  very  serious  and  anxious  situation  has  arisen  from  the  creation 
of  the  new  network  of  German  railways.  In  Paris  military 
opinion  is  unanimous  that  they  give  Germany  the  means  of 
penetrating  into  France  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  decision 
to  go  to  war.  No  matter  how  successful  the  counter  moves  of 
the  French  army  may  prove,  they  cannot  avert  this  initial  and 
impressive  success  by  the  Germans  at  a  point  where  the  French 
frontier  is,  and  must  remain,  weakly  defended.  Belgium  alone 
can  remedy  the  evil.  Y. 
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More  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Madame  de  Stael 
drove  over  the  steppes  of  Kussia  wondering  how  soon  Eussians 
would  find  inspiration  “in  what  is  most  intimate  and  real  in 
their  own  souls.”  Gogol  was  a  child  of  three,  and  Feodor 
Dostoieffsky,  who  w'as  to  be  hailed  as  his  heir,  was  born  nine 
years  later  in  a  Moscow  hospital,  at  which  his  father  was  the 
resident  doctor.  Younger  than  Turgenev  and  older  than  Tolstoy, 
the  author  of  Crime  and  Punishment  w'as  probably  the  most 
national  of  all  the  Russian  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And 
because  he  is  the  most  intimately  close  to  his  own  people,  sharing 
their  faith  and  hopes,  and  even  their  formless  dreams,  it  has  been 
thought  that  his  appeal,  unlike  that  of  his  rivals,  is  to  Russia 
alone.  This  is  not  the  case.  If  any  novelist  has  a  universal 
appeal,  by  right  of  universal  qualities,  that  novelist  is  Feodor 
Dostoieffsky,  a  complete  translation  of  whose  works  is  for  the 
first  time  being  issued  in  the  English  language. 

Alike  through  his  temperament  and  through  his  early  environ¬ 
ment,  by  reason  of  his  imprisonment,  exile,  and  other  phases  of 
hardship,  through  his  physical  sufferings,  his  frail  physique,  his 
epilepsy,  through  his  poverty,  his  weakness  for  gambling,  his 
crushing  responsibilities,  through  this  combination  of  afflictions, 
it  was  always  the  lot  of  Dostoieffsky  to  meet  easily  upon  equal 
terms  the  last  and  least  of  human  sufferers.  It  w'as  his  profound 
belief  that  Eussians,  just  because  they  are  able  to  comprehend 
and  sympathise  with  all  civilisations,  are  the  potential  people 
of  the  future.  His  own  sympathy  was  essentially  that  of  the 
nation  whose  rdle  he  believed  to  be  pan-human,  and  not  merely 
pan-Slav. 

With  many  authors  life  and  art  are  separate,  sometimes  even 
antagonistic,  quantities.  With  Dostoieffsky  they  are  inextricably 
interwoven,  and  even  in  his  first  book  his  difficulties  at  the  School 
of  Engineers,  his  breedings  as  a  young  officer,  his  privations 
as  a  hack  wTiter  in  the  Russian  capital,  were  to  permeate  those 
wnnderful  letters  between  a  poor  clerk  and  a  little  seamstress. 
Dostoieffsky  had  been  on  the  verge  of  penury  while  writing 
Poor  Folk,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  despatched  by  his  old 
school  friend,  Grigorovitch ,  to  Nekrasov,  who  had  become  the 
editor  of  a  new  literary  review.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
a  verdict,  for  in  the  grey  hours  of  a  May  morning  Nekrasov 
and  Grigorovitch  rushed  into  his  miserable  lodgings  to  tell  him 
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that  they  had  just  finished  Poor  Folk.  Long  afterwards  the 
novelist  was  to  speak  of  this  first  triumph  to  Sonia  Kovalevsky 
and  her  sister  :  “There  are  many  who  have  succeeded,  who  have 
won  fame,  and  who  have  been  congratulated ;  but  only  think ! 
they  came  rushing  to  me  at  four  in  the  morning,  with  tears 
in  their  ey.es,  to  wake  me — because  it  was  worth  more  than 
sleep.” 

The  book  was  published  in  1845.  Other  less  successful  novels 
followed,  and  then  suddenly,  on  April  23rd,  1849,  Dostoieffsky 
was  arrested  as  a  member  of  the  Eevolutionary  Party  on  a  most 
puerile  charge.  On  December  22nd  of  the  same  year  he  found 
himself  a  member  of  the  second  batch  of  twenty-one  prisoners, 
the  first  three  of  whom  were  already  fastened  to  posts,  blind¬ 
folded,  and  waiting  to  be  shot.  The  ordeal  was  stamped  upon 
Dostoieffsky ’s  brain  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  intended  to 
be  “a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten,”  and  the  author  of  Crime  and 
Punishment  certainly  remembered  it  :  “I  thought  I  might  have, 
perhaps,  five  minutes  more  to  live,  and  awful  those  moments 
were.  I  kept  staring  at  a  church  with  a  gilt  dome,  which  re¬ 
flected  the  sunbeams,  and  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  these  beams  came 
from  the  region  where  I  was  to  be  myself  in  a  few  moments !  ” 
Again  and  again  he  returns  to  the  impression  of  the  oncoming 
certainty  of  death,  and  he  maintained  that  this  certainty  made 
the  criminal’s  punishment  far  more  awful  than  that  of  his  victim. 
Dostoieffsky  had  learnt  its  meaning  second  by  second,  and  he 
interprets  it  second  by  second  through  the  lips  of  Prince 
Myshkine  :  “Just  that  instant  when  you  place  your  head  on 
the  block  and  hear  the  iron  grate  over  your  head — then — that 
quarter  of  a  second  is  the  most  awful  of  all !  ” 

But  the  ordeal  which  had  driven  one  of  the  prisoners  insane 
did  not  arouse  in  Dostoieffsky  any  deep  feeling  of  rebellion.  Nor 
did-  he  brood  on  the  injustice  of  his  sentence  to  Siberia.  He  did 
not  shrink  from  being  associated  with  ordinary  Bussian  criminals, 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  exile  he  was  convinced  that 
the  convicts  “are  not  wild  beasts,  but  men  probably  better,  and 
perhaps  much  worthier,  than  myself.”  Siberia  deepened  his  in¬ 
born  sympathy  for  the  disinherited,  and  the  long  pause  in  his 
life,  the  pause  of  fortitude  and  silence  and  endurance,  far  from 
embittering  him,  left  him  more  and  more  convinced  of  what  he 
had  always  believed  to  be  the  true  destiny  of  Russia.  That  destiny 
was  to  be  accomplished  slowly  and  silently  on  national  lines  from 
within  and  not  through  any  violent  pressure  from  without.  It 
became  his  chief  maxim  never  to  lose  touch  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  who  grasped  the  truth  of  this  instinctively. 

Dostoieffsky  had  studied  the  most  degraded  criminals  in  Siberia, 
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where  he  had  planned  that  truly  heroic  book,  wholly  devoid  of 
the  plaint  of  personal  bitterness,  which  w^as  published  a  year 
after  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1860,  and  is  known  to 
English  readers  as  Buried  Alive.  Long  afterwards,  on  March  5th, 
1876,  Ivan  Turgenev  spoke  at  one  of  the  Magny  dinners  upon 
the  fact  that  among  Eussians  the  law  is  not  crystallised  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  in  Western  Europe  :  “Un  exemple,  nous  sommes 
voleurs  en  Eussie,  et  cependant  qu’un  homme  ait  commis  vingt 
vols  qu’il  avoue,  mais  qu’il  soit  constate  qu’il  y  ait  besoin,  qu’il 
ait  faim,  il  est  acquitt^.”  The  very  idea  of  such  crystallisation 
was  peculiarly  foreign  to  Dostoieffsky’s  nature,  and  Siberia  did 
not  implant  it  in  his  mind. 

After  being  for  four  years  a  prisoner  in  Siberia,  the  novelist 
became  a  private  soldier  in  the  Seventh  Battalion  of  the  Line 
of  Siberia,  and  in  1856  he  regained  the  rank  of  officer  and  his 
rights  of  hereditary  nobility.  But  he  w'as  soon  forced  to  resign 
his  commission,  owing  to  epilepsy.  He  hard  suffered  from  a 
tendency  towards  this  malady  all  his  life,  but  it  definitely  de¬ 
clared  itself  during  his  imprisonment  in  Siberia.  It  was  par¬ 
ticularly  severe  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  on  March  9th,  1857, 
to  Madame  Issaev,  the  widow  of  a  brother  exile,  and  it  was 
becoming  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  Dostoieffsky  to  return 
to  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  allowed  to  return  in  1860,  and  in 
June,  1862,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Europe. 

Misfortune  had  not  finished  with  Dostoieffsky.  One  journ¬ 
alistic  effort  aJter  the  other  failed,  and  in  1865  he  found  himself 
alone  in  the  w'orld,  having  lost  not  only  his  wife,  but  his  brother 
Michael  and  his  best  friend,  Grigorief.  He  had  not  only  to 
support  his  dead  brother’s  family,  but  he  was  also  responsible 
for  his  debts.  His  stepson,  too,  Paul  Issaev,  was  on  his  hands, 
and  his  brother’s  journal,  the  Epoch,  had  collapsed.  Under  these 
conditions,  Dostoieffsky,  now  forty-four  years  old,  fled  to  Europe 
to  avoid  imprisonment.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  found  himself  penniless  at  Wiesbaden.  In  debt  at  his  hotel, 
without  money  either  to  go  or  to  stay,  this  unfortunate  man  of 
letters  appealed  despairingly  to  his  old  friend,  Baron  A.  E. 
Wrangel,  who  came  to  his  rescue,  as  he  had  done  before.  It 
is  under  these  diabolical  conditions  that  Dostoieffsky  is  at  work 
on  the  book  w'hich  more,  perhaps,  than  all  the  others  combined 
brought  him  fame  in  Western  Europe.  He  speaks  of  it  hope¬ 
fully  in  a  letter  to  the  Baron,  and  calls  it  the  best  book  that 
he  has  ever  written,  “if  only  they  will  give  him  time  to  finish  it.” 

In  Crime  and  Punishment  the  lessons  of  Siberia  are  definitely 
interpreted,  but  the  book  is  no  thesis  on  crime  in  the  abstract. 
Its  hero  is  neither  an  inevitable  criminal  in  Lombroso’s  sense, 
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nor  a  Nietzschean  over-man  to  whom  “all  ie  permitted.” 
Easkolnikoff  gives  several  explanations  to  himself  and  to  others 
of  his  crime,  but  only  one  seems  to  reveal  what  is  behind  the 
last  mask  of  all.  “Understand  me,”  he  says  to  Sonia,  “if  the 
past  could  be  recalled,  I  should  most  probably  not  do  so  again. 
But  at  that  time  I  longed  to  know  if  I  was  vermin  like  the 
majority — or  a  Man,  in  the  full  acceptance  of  the  word — whether, 
in  fact,  I  had  the  power  to  break  through  obstacles.  .  . 
Easkolnikoff,  in  short,  is  the  first  significant  creation  of 
Dostoieffsky’s  to  break  away  from  those  great  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  run  through  his  novels,  his  letters,  and  his  so-called 
diaries — union  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Eussian  people,  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Eussian  God,  belief  in  the  regeneration  of  Europe 
through  the  national  humility  and  sympathy  of  the  Eussian  race. 
But  even  Easkolnikoff’s  pride  is  softened  by  the  alleviating  tears 
of  Sonia,  who  leads  him  back  to  the  path  from  which  she  herself, 
in  spite  of  her  sad  shame,  has  at  no  time  strayed.  This  strange 
masterpiece  is  too  often  regarded  in  this  country  as  merely  a 
novel  of  crime.  In  reality,  it  is  the  first  of  a  sequence  of  four 
great  books,  dealing  with  that  mysterious  conflict  of  duality 
which  haunted  Dostoieffsky  all  his  life — the  conflict  between  the 
Man-god  and  the  God-man. 

Crime  and  Punishment  appeared  in  the  Rousski  Viestnik  in 
the  January  of  1866,  and  the  following  month  the  novelist  married 
his  stenographer,  Anna  Grigorievna  Switkine.  This  marriage, 
like  his  former  one,  was  happy,  but  it,  too,  commenced  under 
the  shadow  of  epilepsy.  The  following  year,  still  tortured  by  his 
malady,  still  menaced  by  imprisonment,  the  novelist  took  refuge 
once  more  abroad.  “I  left,”  he  writes  in  August,  1867,  to  Maikov 
from  Geneva,  “but  I  carried  death  in  my  soul.  I  had  no  faith 
in  Europe,  or,  rather,  I  believed  that  the  moral  influence  of  the 
Continent  would  be  very  bad ;  alone,  without  provision  for  the 
future,  w’ith  a  young  being  who  looked  forward  with  a  naive 
joy  to  sharing  my  wandering  life ;  but  I  saw  that  in  this  naive 
joy  there  was  much  inexperience  and  primitive  emotion,  and  that 
troubled  and  tormented  me  a  great  deal.  I  was  afraid  that 
Anna  Grigorievna  would  be  bored  all  alone  with  me.  For  up 
to  the  present  we  have  been  absolutely  alone.  I  did  not  rely 
upon  myself.  My  character  is  ailing,  and  I  foresaw  that  she 
would  suffer  with  me.”  The  character  of  the  girl-wife  was 
deeper  than  the  novelist  had  supposed,  but  this  fact  did  not 
save  her  from  the  avalanche  of  her  husband’s  disasters.  The 
episode  of  Wiesbaden  was  to  repeat  itself  only  too  surely  at 
Baden,  and  both  husband  and  wife  were  reduced  to  pawning 
even  their  clothes.  Under  these  conditions,  precisely  similar  to 
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those  attending  the  production  of  Crime  and  Punishment, 
Dostoieffsky  is  at  work  on  the  book  which,  most  completely  of 
all,  illustrates  his  conception  of  the  ideal  Kussian.  Prince  Mysh- 
kine  is  the  concrete  embodiment  of  all  that  Dostoieffsky  meant 
by  that  untranslatable  faith  in  Eussia,  the  Eussian  people  and 
the  Eussian  God.  Yet,  while  he  was  finishing  The  Idiot,  he 
wrote  :  “I  am  dissatisfied  to  repulsion  with  the  story.  Now  I 
am  making  a  last  effort  over  the  third  part.  If  I  put  things 
right  I  shall  get  myself  right;  if  not,  I  am  done  for.”  This, 
however,  was  not  his  real  opinion,  and  The  Idiot  w*as  admittedly 
the  favourite  of  all  his  works. 

Much  in  this  novel  is  intimately  personal,  and  the  memories 
of  Prince  Myshkine  are  only  too  often  the  memories  of  Dostoieff¬ 
sky.  It  is  Dostoieffsky  who  recalls  the  stimulated  sensitiveness 
to  impressions  of  those  who  are  sentenced  to  death.  It  is 
Dostoieffsky  who  broods  on  those  strange  walks  through  the 
streets  of  Petersburg,  during  which  he  had  so  often  realised  that 
his  malady  was  closing  in  upon  him  once  more.  And  in  that 
terrible  walk  of  Prince  Myshkine,  just  before  his  seizure  by 
epilepsy,  one  realises  that  the  duality  of  which  Dostoieffsky  speaks 
so  often  is  no  mere  verbal  phrase.  One  realises,  too,  how  and 
why  it  is  that  his  realism  is  like  that  of  no  other  writer.  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  overladen  by  the  shadow^  of  this  impending 
calamity,  impressions  become  obsessions  of  torture,  and  memories 
torments.  It  is  not  the  voice  that  speaks,  but  the  soul  that 
communicates  its  suffering.  The  man’s  terrors  blend  wdth  those 
of  the  city.  Greek  tragedy  itself  is  not  more  steeped  in  the 
atmosphere  of  divined  menace  than  this  novel  of  nineteenth - 
century  St.  Petersburg. 

It  is  Dostoieffsky  himself  who  is  possessed  of  “two  intellects — 
a  real  one  and  an  unreal  one.”  It  is  he  who  muses  on  that 
devouring  spiritual  thirst  of  the  Eussians,  who  long  to  believe 
in  something,  be  it  only  in  atheism.  Finally,  it  is  Dostoieffsky, 
and  no  other,  who  utters  that  dehumanised  cry  of  the  epileptic, 
which  follows  so  closely  the  noblest  moment  of  illumination. 
Such  as  he  was.  Prince  Myshkine  was  understood  and  accepted 
by  the  Eussian  people  as  the  ideal  follower  of  the  God-man  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Western  innovation  of  the  Man-god. 

But  the  book  in  which  the  conflict  between  the  two  great  ideas 
is  categorically  stated  is  that  famous  answer  to  Turgenev’s 
Fathers  and  Sons.  Dostoieffsky  had  been  sentenced  to  Siberia 
as  a  victim  for  a  cause  to  which  he  was  opposed  by  temperament 
and  by  conviction.  In  Demons  he  expressed  his  unchangeable 
attitude  towards  physical  and  spiritual  revolt,  which  in  this  very 
year,  1870,  was  wearing  itself  out  in  the  rage  of  the  Commune. 
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Dostoieffsky  was  now  nearly  fifty  years  old,  but  though  he  had 
found  fame  as  a  boy  in  his  early  twenties,  and  though  he  was 
the  author  of  Crime  and  Punishment,  he  was  still  asking  himself 
the  old  hopeless  question,  “Shall  I  arrive?”  He  was  gratified 
by  a  critique  on  the  first  part  of  Demons,  in  which  his  friend 
Maikov  used  the  words  :  “These  are  the  heroes  of  Turgenev  in 
their  old  age.”  But  Western  readers  will  not  detect  in  any  one 
of  these  Demons  any  continuation  whatever  of  Bazaroff.  That 
intrepid  young  doctor  pales  beside  these  dispossessed  ones,  in 
whom  the  ape  alone  is  master.  In  this  book  Kiriloff,  the  engineer, 
who  is  tortured  by  God,  clings  to  the  idea  that  “Man  shall  be 
God  and  change  physically.”  And  this  Nietzscheism  altogether 
independent  of  Nietzsche  is  formulated  in  a  dialogue  between  him 
and  Stavroguine,  the  terrible  hero  of  the  novel,  in  which  the 
engineer  is  the  first  speaker  : — 

“He  who  will  teach  men  that  they  are  good.  He  will  finish 
the  world.” 

“He  who  did  teach  them  it.  Him  they  crucified.” 

“He  will  come,  and  His  name  will  be  the  Man-god.” 

“The  God-man? ” 

“The  Man-god  ;  there  is  a  difference.” 

Opposed  to  Kiriloff',  the  follower  of  the  Man-god,  who  almost 
believes  in  the  God-man,  is  Chatoff,  the  Christian,  who  almost 
doubts  and  who  can  only  stammer  out  in  answer  to  the  persistent 
Stavroguine  :  “I — I  shall  believe  in  God.” 

Demons  w’as  published  in  1871,  and  the  same  year  Dostoieffsky 
and  his  wife  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  to  live.  Another  pause 
had  come  into  the  life  of  this  distracted  man  of  genius,  into  whose 
half  century  of  existence  there  had  been  crowded  almost  every 
phase  and  form  of  human  suffering.  In  a  sense  his  life  had 
been,  up  to  this,  wholly  a  failure.  At  no  period  of  it  had  he  found 
more  than  a  passing  tranquillity.  And  yet,  from  the  very 
beginning,  he  had  known  well  what  was  most  precious  for  him 
in  life.  As  he  listened  to  the  family  readings  in  the  evening 
at  his  impoverished  home,  the  brooding  boy  had  been  stirred 
by  the  dreams  of  great  writers.  At  the  School  of  Engineers,  in 
the  midst  of  pre-occupations  about  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  he 
had  turned  to  literature  as  the  one  solace.  As  a  sub-lieutenant 
of  engineers  he  had  found  the  Service  distasteful,  “like  potatoes,” 
and  he  had  left  it  to  face  the  precarious  existence  of  a  hack 
writer  in  Petersburg.  Haunted  by  the  impulse  towards  suicide 
on  the  one  hand,  and  stimulated  by  his  longing  for  “liberty  and 
a  vocation  ”  on  the  other,  he  had  achieved  a  masterpiece  of  pity 
in  Poor  Folk  and  had  enjoyed  greedily  enough  his  little  hour 
of  prestige.  But  poverty  w^as  grimacing  beside  him  again  only 
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too  quickly,  and,  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  the  irony 
of  destiny  was  to  send  this  merciful  follower  of  Fourier  to 
Semyonovski  Square  to  await  half  naked  the  moment  of  death. 
Siberia  had  followed,  with  duties  varied  from  grinding  alabaster 
to  shovelling  snow.  Then  he  had  become  a  private  soldier  and 
had  at  last  arrived  once  more  at  the  rank  of  an  officer.  Singularly 
receptive  as  he  was,  Dostoieffsky  had  learned  at  first  hand  the 
secrets  of  convicts,  jailers,  private  soldiers,  exiles,  peasants — all 
that  nondescript  mass  of  unfortunates  who,  like  himself,  were  for 
one  reason  or  another  banished  to  “that  distant  locality.”  He 
was  steeped  in  experiences  of  the  Eussian  people  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country  from  Siberia,  but  he  was  to  learn 
yet  more  from  his  great  teacher.  Calamity.  Once  more  an  exile, 
with  numerous  people  depending  upon  him  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  he  was  none  the  less  unable  to  master  his  passion 
for  gambling.  Stricken  by  epilepsy,  he  is  driven  from  place 
to  place,  pawning  his  wife’s  clothes,  while  she  is  nursing  a  new¬ 
born  daughter,  postponing  the  christening  for  want  of  money, 
unable  to  find  two  thalers  for  a  telegram.  “Do  they  expect 
me  to  give  them  literature  under  these  conditions?”  he  exclaims 
in  1869,  in  a  letter  to  Maikov.  “I  walk  up  and  down,  tearing 
my  hair,  and  at  night  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink !  I  am  always 
thinking  and  waiting  and  raging !  My  God !  I  swear  to  you, 
that  I  cannot  depict  to  you  my  misery  in  all  its  details  :  I  am 
ashamed  to  write  it  down.”  But  in  spite  of  everything,  by  the 
time  that  he  returned  to  Russia  for  the  last  time  he  had  written, 
besides  several  smaller  books,  that  masterpiece  of  psychological 
analysis.  Crime  and  Punishment ,  that  interpretation  of  the  ideal 
Russian,  The  Idiot,  and  that  temble  exposition  of  his  personal 
and  national  faith.  Demons. 

And  in  1870  he  had  already  commenced  that  Life  of  a  Great 
Sinner,  which  deals  with  the  constant  pre-occupation  of  his  inner 
life  :  “The  principal  question  which  will  run  through  all  the 
parts  is  the  same  from  which  I  have  suffered  consciously  and 
unconsciously  all  my  life  :  the  Existence  of  God.”  But  besides 
being  yet  another  record  of  the  novelist’s  spiritual  development, 
this  unfinished  novel  is  also,  in  the  words  of  Walizewski,  “a  most 
invaluable  treasury  of  information  concerning  the  contemporary 
life  of  Russia,  moral  and  intellectual  and  social.”  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  before  Dostoieffsky ’s  death  as  The  Brothers 
Karamazov ,  and  it  is  the  story,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  sinners. 
Although  it  was  never  actually  finished,  this  book  may  be  accepted 
as  not  only  the  last,  but  the  deepest  message  of  Dostoieffsky, 
who  had  veritably  become  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  the  Russian 
people. 
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All  over  these  islands,  all  over  the  British  Empire,  and,  indeed, 
wherever  our  language  is  spoken,  lovers  of  Eussian  literature  are 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Garnett  for  interpreting  so  faithfully  the  sensi¬ 
tive  and  elusive  charm  of  Ivan  Turgenev.  It  is  fitting  that 
through  her  Dostoieffsky,  in  his  turn,  should  be  revealed,  and 
it  is  equally  fitting  that  her  complete  translation  should  com¬ 
mence  with  this  great  national  novel,  which  may  be  said  to  stand 
out  from  all  other  books  as  the  Kremlin  stands  out  from  all 
other  buildings.  It  is  a  book  of  criminals,  in  a  yet  deeper 
sense  than  Crime  and  Punishment,  and  had  it  been  actually 
finished,  it  w'ould  in  all  probability  have  given  us  a  yet  deeper 
interpretation  of  the  ideal  Russian  than  The  Idiot,  while,  as 
a  final  comment  on  the  national  role  of  the  Russian  people,  it 
passes  beyond  the  inchoate  rage  and  suffering  of  Demons. 

It  is  the  story  of  sinners  who  sin  without  grandeur.  Heredity 
compels  these  Karamazovs  to  w'allow  swinishly,  and  no  false 
glamour  softens  the  brute  mutterings  of  atavism.  Dostoieffsky 
approaches  them  as  a  Russian  realist,  but  none  the  less,  under 
his  touch,  heredity  becomes  once  more  the  ancient  Atte,  and  the 
“  insect-sting  ”  of  passion  has  in  it  the  same  dignity  of  terror 
that  makes  Orestes  tragic  beneath  the  lash  of  the  Furies.  For 
the  genius  of  Dostoieffsky  has  left  these  lawless  and  convulsed 
beings  essentially  lonely  and  terrible  figures,  whose  place  is  not 
with  the  farmyard  sensualists  of  the  French  naturalists,  but  rather 
with  the  doomed  puppets  of  the  ancient  gods.  Feodor,  the  father, 
admits  that  one  is  better  in  the  mud,  but  the  very  mud  of  the 
Karamazovs  is  menacing.  And  through  the  mud  of  the  Karam¬ 
azovs  there  penetrates  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  national 
religious  memory,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  mystical 
advancement  of  the  Russian  people,  the  endurance  of  silent 
millions,  the  unuttered  will  of  a  great  people.  The  different  races 
of  Europe  have  travelled  far  on  pleasant,  orderly  roads.  But 
Russia’s  path,  unmapped,  unordered,  vague  as  a  snow  trail  across 
the  steppes,  was  already  divined  by  Dostoieffsky,  whose  central 
faith  it  was  to  believe  against  all  appearances  that  here,  and 
on  no  other  track,  lay  the  final  goal  of  world  regeneration.  On 
the  surface,  it  is  a  sordid  story.  The  father  bargains  for  the 
woman,  who  is  loved  by  his  eldest  son,  Mitya.  If  she  will  come 
to  him  she  shall  have  three  thousand  roubles,  and  Mitya  has 
sworn  to  kill  his  father  if  she  comes.  Ivan,  the  second  brother, 
and  Alioscha,  the  youngest,  watch  the  unfolding  of  the  tragedy, 
while  Smerdiakov,  the  illegitimate  son,  cowers  in  terror  as  he 
waits.  All  alike  are  Karamazovs,  and  Mitya  warns  Alioscha,  the 
sinless  monk,  that  in  him  also  the  beast  is  sleeping.  Such  is 
the  family,  and  in  a  single  speech  the  father  seems  to  unite 
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them  all  in  his  “insect”  theory  of  life.  “Ha  !  ”  he  grunts,  “ha  1 
my  children,  my  little  pigs,  for  me  there  never  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  woman  to  be  let  alone ;  that’s  my  creed,  if  you  under¬ 
stand  it.  No,  you  can’t  understand  it ;  your  veins  are  still  full 
of  milk ;  you  haven’t  completely  broken  your  shell  yet.  There 
is,  according  fo  me,  in  every  woman  something  special  which 
one  does  not  find  in  any  other,  but  that  something  one  must 
know  how  to  find.” 

Murder  at  last  closes  the  long  annals  of  lust,  and  by  the  com¬ 
pelled  irony  of  justice  it  is  neither  the  hot-headed  sensualist  in 
Mitya,  nor  the  cold  sensualist  in  Ivan  Karamazov,  but  the  monster 
and  victim  of  atavism  in  Smerdiakov  who  commits  the  act  of 
parricide.  But  Alioscha,  at  least,  remains  faithful  to  the  life  of 
the  soul,  faithful  to  his  links  with  the  Russian  people,  and  to 
his  belief  in  the  Russian  God.  He  it  is  who  redeems  this  sunken, 
savage  family,  in  whom  Russia  herself  is  symbolised — Russia 
herself,  inarticulate,  dreaming  her  great  Byzantine  dreams,  half 
choked,  half  strangled  by  barbarism,  and  yet  retaining  always 
a  vision,  that  sweeps  upward  into  vistas  beyond  the  morass  of 
her  passions.  It  is  Russia  herself,  whose  manifold  faults  are  yet 
redeemed  by  her  unbought  compassion ;  it  is  his  own  country 
and  Dostoieffsky  has  seen  the  symbol  of  her  destiny,  not  in 
Smerdiakov,  the  parricide,  but  in  Alioscha,  the  chosen  of  the 
Russian  God.  All  the  extremes  of  Dostoieffsky  meet  in  these 
pages,  in  which  Ivan  Karamazov  discourses  with  the  Devil  and 
dreams  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  who  sent  Jesus  Christ  once 
more  to  death  because  he  had  failed  to  realise  the  foolish  weakness 
of  man.  Mud  and  spiritual  fire  blend  in  the  flame  of  the 
Karamazovs,  but  from  it  all  the  soul  of  Alioscha  emerges,  stainless 
and  strong. 

Pity  had  made  Dostoieffsky  the  confessor  of  the  Russian  soul. 
Intellectual  curiosity  had  made  him  its  vivisector.  But  during 
that  last  period  of  his  life  in  which  this  great  book  was  written, 
he  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  synthesis  of  these  two,  the  real 
Grand  Inquisitor,  more  subtle  and  more  merciful  than  he  of  Ivan’s 
dream.  And  in  this  book  we  see  most  clearly  of  all  that  strange 
combination  of  the  worship  of  innocence  with  the  intuition  of 
the  soul’s  most  secret  sin.  In  the  midst  of  this  realism,  too, 
there  survives  the  hope  of  beauty  redeeming  the  world  that  had 
so  haunted  Prince  Myshkine.  That  was  the  dream  of  Dostoieff¬ 
sky,  and  in  the  actual  world  around  him,  amid  the  miasma  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  streets,  in  brooding  archways  and  stifling 
houses,  behind  whispering  doors  set  fearfully  ajar,  beneath  the 
vampire-like  shadows  of  stricken  people,  he  was  to  receive  flashes 
of  beauty.  Like  diamonds  gleaming  from  dust-bins,  the  waifs 
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of  Dostoieffsky  come  to  us  with  the  soul’s  dream  in  their  eyes. 
They,  too,  have  their  own  strange  beauty,  but  never  wholly 
untinged  by  suffering.  For  the  Russian  realist  knew  that  until 
beauty  has  indeed  redeemed  the  world,  they  who  understand  must 
reflect  always  the  suffering  of  comprehension. 

Dostoieffsky  had  been  born  in  a  hospital,  and  in  a  sense  he 
never  emerged  from  one.  But  his  vision  was  never  that  of  the 
sick  bed.  He  was  a  realistic  artist,  whose  knowledge  of  mankind 
had  been  purchased  at  first-hand  by  individual  experience. 
Among  Russians  he  became  toward  the  end  of  his  life  a  national 
representative  figure,  and  perfect  strangers  approached  him  wdth 
their  troubles  and  spiritual  doubts  and  hopes.  At  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  statue  of  Pushkin,  Turgenev  received  a  great  ovation, 
but  it  w^as  pale  compared  with  the  greeting  that  awaited  the 
author  of  The  Brothers  Karamazov.  The  triumph  at  Moscow  was 
to  be  repeated  only  too  soon  in  the  younger  capital,  and  in 
January,  1881,  Dostoieffsky,  the  poor  disordered  man  of  letters, 
lay  in  state  in  St.  Petersburg.  “I  never  saw  the  man,”  wrote 
Count  Tolstoy  on  hearing  of  his  death,  ‘‘and  never  had  any  direct 
relations  with  him,  yet  suddenly,  when  he  died,  I  understood 
that  he  was  the  nearest  and  dearest  and  most  necessary  of  men 
to  me.  Everything  that  he  did  was  of  the  kind  that,  the  more 
he  did  of  it,  the  better  I  felt  it  was  for  men.  All  at  once  I  read 
that  he  is  dead,  and  a  prop  has  fallen  from  me.” 

For  a  few,  Dostoieffsky  survives  as  the  novelist  who  has  best 
interpreted  the  temperament  and  the  habit  of  mind  of  criminals. 
Many  will  see  in  him  the  psychologist  who  divined  Nietzscheism 
and  yet  remained  faithful  to  Christianity.  But  for  the  great 
mass  he  will  be  always  the  novelist  of  pity  who  is  alone  the  real 
interpreter  of  les  miserables.  To  his  countrymen  Dostoieffsky 
appealed  as  the  diviner  of  the  ‘‘life-force  ”  of  the  Russian  people, 
the  man  who  best  of  all  could  interpret  them,  because  their 
spiritual  thirst  was  his  own.  And  it  is  to  Dostoieffsky  rather 
than  to  any  other  of  those  gifted  heirs  of  Gogol,  that  Madame 
de  Stael  would  assuredly  turn  to-day,  were  she  permitted  once 
more  to  search  for  the  evasive  genius  of  those  long  Russian 
steppes  which  so  baffled  her  more  than  a  century  ago. 

J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
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About  a  year  ago  an  Englishman  heavily  interested  in  Anglo- 
American  industrial  ali'airs  was  congratulated  upon  the  very 
good  relations  which  then  existed  between  the  English  and 
American  peoples.  In  reply  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said, 
“Yes,  they  are  very  good  now,  but  how  long  will  they  remain 
so?  We  are  always  the  same,  but  American  public  sentiment 
changes  so  easily  and  so  often.”  There  was  some  truth  and  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  in  this  reply.  The  fact  that  a 
certain  amount  of  irritation  at  England  has  shown  itself  recently 
in  the  American  Press  would  apparently  confirm  the.  opinion 
instanced,  whereas  it  is  in  reality  the  best  of  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples  are  based  upon  a  much 
more  stable  friendship  than  ever  before.  The  proof  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  present  situation 
w’ould  have  produced  a  serious  outbreak  of  anti-British  sentiment 
in  America,  it  has  really  resulted  only  in  a  surface  irritation. 

Setting  aside  all  questions  of  the  right  or  wrong  understanding 
or  misconception  of  conditions  which  may  exist,  or  in  regard  to 
which  people  may  differ  according  to  point  of  view,  one  need  not  go 
back  in  history  beyond  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  to 
realise  the  real  difference  which  has  come  about  in  the  relations 
of  the  English  and  American  peoples.  The  first  serious  out¬ 
burst  of  anti-British  sentiment  in  America  was  in  1776,  and  the 
second  in  1812,  each  of  these  being  followed  by  w'ars  in  which 
the  United  States  were  successful.  Naturally,  for  many  years 
following  these  historical  episodes  England  and  the  English 
represented  to  Americans  the  enemies  of  their  most  cherished 
institutions.  The  attitude  of  England  in  the  Mexican  war  of  the 
’forties  did  nothing  to  mitigate  this  impression.  When  the 
American  nation  was  torn  asunder  by  the  greatest  civil  war  in 
history,  a  large  section  of  the  Engish  people  openly  and  in  a  most 
practical  and  helpful  manner  sympathised  with  the  South  and 
its  struggle  to  maintain  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  motives 
of  the  English  on  that  memorable  occasion  could  hardly  be 
described  as  altruistic  from  any  point  of  view,  for  the  needs  of 
the  English  cotton-mill  were  more  potent  than  any  home  demand 
for  strict  neutrality. 

The  antagonism  brought  about  by  this  crisis  subsided  to  a 
large  degree,  on  the  surface  at  least,  and  was  not  notably  aroused 
again  until  President  Cleveland’s  Venezuelan  message  resulted  in 
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the  secret  reinforcement  of  all  British  coast  defences,  and  a  general 
though  quiet,  preparation  for  eventualities.  This  crisis  was  for¬ 
tunately  passed  without  actual  conflict,  and  again  the  natural 
influences  alw'ays  at  work  to  bring  the  two  peoples  together  upon 
an  intimate  and  friendly  basis  resumed  their  good  work.  Events 
in  Manila  Harbour  did  much  to  advance  the  era  of  good  feeling, 
for  the  American  people,  while  quick  to  take  offence,  are  equally 
quick  in  their  appreciation  of  sympathy  and  support.  For  ten 
.years  or  more  following  the  battle  of  Manila  the  entente  made 
strong  headway.  Then  came  the  question  of  tolls  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  in  which  there  was  fruitful  source  for  trouble  in 
view  of  existing  treaties. 

Cleverly  disguised  under  almost  unrecognisable  forms,  an 
organisation  in  the  United  States  favouring  ship  subsidies  here 
found  an  opportunity  to  make  some  headway.  Assisted  by  some 
influences  entirely  frank  and  sincere,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  certain  discrimination  in  favour  of  American  shipping. 
This  movement  progressed  far,  so  far  indeed,  that  to  reverse  its 
action,  Congress  would  have  been  compelled  to  repeal  law’s  already 
enacted,  or  else  admit  that  such  law’s  were  void  if  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  referred  to  was  to  be  done  away  with.  It  may  be  suggested 
en  passant  that  it  is  extremely  unfortunate,  if  objection  was 
to  be  raised  to  the  enforcement  of  a  law  held  to  be  a  violation  of 
an  existing  treaty  wdth  England,  that  such  objection  was  not 
raised  by  the  party  interested  before  the  law  was  enacted,  and 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  discussion,  rather  than  after  the 
machinery  of  government  had  finally  committed  the  United  States 
to  a  course  inevitably  productive  of  discord.  This  not  being  an 
analysis  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  situation,  no  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  arguments  on  either  side  is  called  for  here. 
Those  familiar  with  the  ease  with  which  committees  and  Members 
of  Congress  are  reached  in  Washington  for  purposes  of  discussion, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  approach  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
even  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  are  aware  that  many 
ill-considered  plans,  which  would  otherw’ise  have  been  enacted  into 
laws  by  Congress,  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  through  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  by  these  very  informalities  of  American  official 
life.  No  Government  in  the  world  is  more  accessible,  nor  is 
there  a  legislative  body  in  any  large  country  which  can  be  more 
easily  kept  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  provided  that  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Executive  be  obtained. 

The  controversy  which  followed  the  protest  of  England  against 
canal  toll  discrimination  brought  forth  a  varied  crop  of  opinions. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  however,  there  was  a  serious  division 
as  to  the  merits  of  an  English  contention.  A  large  number  of 
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the  most  influential  American  journals  and  periodicals  supported 
the  English  claim,  and  many  public  men  expressed  themselves 
as  believing  that  the  United  States  was  in  the  wrong.  In  itself, 
therefore,  the  protest  against  a  preferential  toll  in  favour  of 
American  vessels  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  did  not 
seriously  disturb  the  increasingly  friendly  attitude  of  the  American 
people  toward  the  people  of  England.  Shortly  following  this 
episode,  and,  indeed,  before  it  was  finally  disposed  of,  came  the 
trouble  in  Mexico.  The  United  States  Government  took  a  certain 
stand  in  relation  to  Mexican  affairs,  and  these  Mexican  affairs  are 
very  vital  to  America ;  so  vital  in  fact,  that  the  possibility  of  a 
great  and  costly  war  is  involved,  a  war  in  which  no  outside 
assistance  would  be  wanted  or  asked,  the  entire  burden  falling 
on  the  American  people.  No  question  of  an  allied  army  was 
involved. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  trouble  the  attitude  of 
England  was  most  unsympathetic  towards  the  American  position. 
British  officials  gave  utterance  to  unfortunately  irritating  remarks, 
official  denials  of  w'hich  did  little  to  counteract  the  effect.  It 
was  so  late  in  the  day  when  the  British  Government  realised  its 
error,  if  not  in  fact  at  least  in  diplomacy,  and  modified  its  policy 
in  favour  of  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  Government, 
that  American  public  opinion  w’as  already  aroused  to  a  point  of 
appreciable  exasperation.  The  American  people  were  nervous, 
and  still  are  nervous,  over  the  Mexican  situation,  and  therefore 
inclined  to  be  ultra-sensitive  towards  anything  which  looks  like 
outside  encouragement  to  an  unfriendly  element  courting  events 
which  would  plunge  the  nation  into  an  unnecessary  war  costing 
millions  of  money,  thousands  of  lives,  and  the  creation  of  an 
army  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men.  Americans  felt, 
rightly  or  w'rongly  as  the  case  may  be,  but  naturally,  at  all 
events,  that  as  they  would  be  expected  to  handle  the  Mexican 
trouble  themselves  and  at  their  own  cost,  no  matter  how  seriously 
it  might  turn  out,  the  least  any  foreign  Power  could  do  was 
to  keep  hands  off,  especially  England,  with  whose  people  America 
had,  after  a  hundred  and  more  years  of  intermittent  trouble, 
arrived  at  a  friendly  understanding  wffiich  promised  to  become 
permanent.  Unfortunately  the  story  is  not  yet  complete. 

Closely  following  upon  the  Panama  controversy  and  the  Mexican 
crisis,  England  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition.  The  American  people  are  very  proud  of  this  approach¬ 
ing  event.  Everything  possible  is  being  done  to  make  it  the 
greatest  show  of  its  kind  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  possesses 
a  peculiar  significance  as  well,  for  it  is  the  first  great  national 
recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  Pacific  Coast  interests ;  it  cele- 
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brates  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  the  transportation  interests  of  the  world.  It 
was  felt  also  that,  as  English  money  has  been  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  Pacific  Coast  ventures  for  many  years  past,  and  the 
English  mercantile  marine  would  benefit  more  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  English  interest  would  be  particularly  keen  over 
this  coming  event.  It  was  also  recognised  that  a  new  tariff  law 
had  come  into  effect,  lowering  to  a  marked  degree  the  heretofore 
almost  prohibitive  barriers  to  British  trade  in  America,  and  that 
there  was  every  reason  why  it  would  be  of  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  benefit  for  English  manufacturers  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sive  exhibit  at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  The  British  Government, 
notwithstanding  a  strong  movement  on  the  part  of  British  mer¬ 
chants  to  the  contrary,  saw  fit  to  decline  the  invitation  to  be 
represented  at  the  San  Francisco  Fair,  and  as  the  elimination  of 
British  competition  makes  it  less  necessary  for  other  foreign 
countries  to  participate,  the  British  example  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  Europe  generally  in  relation  to  the  Exposition.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  has  unfortunately 
accentuated  the  impression  now  to  be  found  in  America  that  the 
whole  attitude  towards  American  affairs  and  American  ambition 
is  not  so  distinctly  and  sympathetically  friendly  as  it  has  seemed 
to  be  for  the  past  few  years,  and  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
a  change  has  come  about.  The  plea  that  there  have  been  too 
many  expositions,  or  that  the  expense  is  too  great,  is  not  convinc¬ 
ing  to  the  American  people,  for  the  British  Government  maintains 
a  permanent  Exhibition  Bureau,  and  has  heretofore  not  failed  to 
be  represented  on  every  occasion  of  this  kind,  in  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  world,  and  even  those  most  charitably  inclined  are 
free  to  say  that  if  a  beginning  was  to  be  made  in  the  limitation 
of  foreign  exhibitions,  to  begin  with  the  San  Francisco  Fair 
was  a  serious  error  of  judgment  and  diplomacy.  Americans  are 
quick  to  notice  also  that  their  criticism  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  matter  is  no  stronger  than  that  expressed  in  England, 
not  only  in  private,  but  by  public  speakers,  and  in  the  English 
Press,  which  has  almost  unanimously  supported  the  American 
suggestion  for  a  British  exhibit.  The  statement  or  intimation 
that  an  agreement  was  made  with  Germany,  whereby  neither 
country  would  make  an  exhibit  except  by  mutual  consent,  does 
not  relieve  the  situation,  for  in  America,  England  being  the 
largest  trader  with  that  country,  and  destined  to  receive  far  more 
benefit  from  the  Panama  Canal  than  Germany,  it  is  naturally 
believed  that  the  initiative  rested  originally  with  England,  and 
that  it  would  only  require  a  change  of  heart  on  her  part  to  bring 
about  the  participation  of  both  England  and  Germany  in  the 
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Exposition.  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  also  that  other  European 
countries  now  holding  back  would  quickly  follow  any  example 
set  by  England  and  Germany.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual  facts, 
and  however  fair  and  innocuous  the  reasons  may  be  for  the 
oli’standing  attitude  of  England  in  this  matter,  it  is  natural  enough 
in  the  circumstances  that  America  as  a  nation  should  feel  not 
only  that  England  is  making  a  mistake  so  far  as  her  own  interests 
are  concerned,  but  hurt  and  possibly  somewhat  resentful  at 
England’s  apparent  lack  of  good-fellowship,  and  inclined  to 
attribute  more  or  less  unworthy  motives  to  her  action. 

The  net  result  of  these  unfortunate  complications  of  the  past 
two  years  has  been  to  cause  a  revival  of  the  anti-British  feeling 
which,  for  so  many  years  in  the  past,  found  constant  expression 
in  America.  It  has  been  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  feeling 
of  antagonism  which  existed  for  nearly  a  century.  The  very 
fact  that  it  was  first  felt  by  exiles  or  emigrants  from  their  British 
homes  insured  a  continuation  of  the  sentiment  in  their  descendants 
until  at  least  Time,  with  its  changing  conditions,  had  readjusted 
the  relations  of  the  two  peoples.  In  the  years  gone  by,  another 
factor  played  an  important  part  in  American  public  sentiment, 
and  that  was  the  activity  of  the  American  Irish.  The  Home  Buie 
movement  has  been  supported  from  America  from  its  inception. 
America  has  been  the  refuge  of  those  who  left  Ireland  either  for 
their  own  or  their  country’s  good.  Less  than  twenty-five  years 
ago  it  was  “good  politics”  in  the  United  States  to  cater  to  the 
“Irish  vote,”  and  many  a  cartoon,  newspaper  article,  and  plat¬ 
form  fulmination  against  England  was  either  contrived  by  an 
Irishman  or  by  someone  endeavouring  to  please  the  Irish- 
American. 

One  of  the  greatest  forces  for  peace  and  understanding  between 
England  and  America  has  been  the  work  of  the  “melting-pot.” 
No  longer  are  American  politics  and  policies  designed  to  please 
any  particular  nationality.  Each  and  every  one  of  the  alien 
influences,  including  the  Irish,  has  been  swamped  or  submerged 
in  the  great  ocean  of  a  newly-created  nationality.  We  no  longer 
hear  of  the  Irish- American  or  the  German- American,  any  more 
than  we  hear  of  a  Franco-American  or  an  Italian-American 
political  faction  of  any  real  size  or  influence.  With  the  decline 
of  Irish  importance  in  American  politics  has  disappeared  a  certain 
element  of  vivid  personal  animosity  toward  England  which  was 
in  evidence  in  every  political  campaign. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  most  things  English  were 
the  butt  of  the  humourist  of  the  Press,  the  music-hall  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  the  stage  characterisation.  Some  of  these  burlesques 
were  good-natured  and  amusing,  such  as  those  of  the  late 
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lamented  Dan  Daly,  who  added  so  much  to  the  gaiety  of  nations ; 
while  others  had  a  nasty  sting  which  generated  malice  on  both 
sides.  These  characterisations  are  still  current,  but  the  English 
stage  now  squares  its  account  with  the  stage  of  America,  and 
probably  “honours  are  easy  ”  between  the  two.  Between  300,000 
and  400,000  Americans  come  yearly  to  Europe  in  the  course  of 
the  year’s  travel.  A  large  number  of  these  come  every  year,  but 
no  boat  crossing  the  Atlantic  is  without  its  quota  of  American 
pilgrims  making  their  first  visit  to  Europe.  A  much  larger 
number  of  English  people  are  visiting  the  United  States  each 
year,  and  the  business  of  the  two  countries  is  becoming  more 
and  more  international.  These  things  have  led  to  better  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but  there  is  one  important  fact  which  has  been  learned  by 
American  visitors  to  England  and  conveyed  to  those  who  have 
stayed  at  home,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  grasped  either  by 
British  visitors  to  America  or  English  people  who  have  never 
visited  America,  and  that  is  that  the  two  peoples  are  separate 
and  distinct  nationalities,  with  different  mental  habits  and 
different  points  of  view.  The  English  are  as  they  were.  From 
the  American  melting-pot  has  come  metal  of  a  different  alloy 
which  has  run  into  a  mould  not  of  English  manufacture.  No 
harm  has  come  out  of  this  difference  in  nationality,  and  when  it 
is  realised  thoroughly,  good  will  result,  for  Americans  and  English 
alike  will  not  assume  that  they  are  the  same  people  and  act 
accordingly,  generally  to  their  mutual  confusion,  but  will  study 
each  other  more  closely,  with  greater  respect  and  interest,  and 
thus  arrive  at  a  more  intelligent  basis  of  understanding. 

The  American  character  is  the  product  of  climate,  soil,  en¬ 
vironment,  circumstance,  and  race.  With  the  exception  of  race, 
all  these  influences  are  different  in  themselves  and  in  their 
combination  from  those  found  elsewhere.  Hence  the  difference 
in  product.  American  characteristics  are  energy,  directness, 
shrewdness,  lack  of  subtlety,  a  more  or  less  strong  provincialism, 
and  a  strongly  developed  patriotism,  which  in  this  case  is  a  belief 
in  the  American  and  his  country  almost  to  a  point  of  fanaticism. 
The  American  is  quickly  aroused  and  quickly  pacified,  and  he 
will,  as  a  rule,  meet  his  opponent  more  than  half  way  to  patch 
up  a  quarrel,  whether  it  originated  with  the  other  man  or  himself. 
He  is  sensitive  to  criticism  or  ridicule,  though  quick  to  criticise 
or  ridicule  others,  but  likes  a  man  who  is  ready  at  repartee,  even 
though  it  be  of  rather  obvious  nature.  His  provincialism  takes 
the  form  of  intolerance  of  what  he  calls  lack  of  modern  progress, 
and  a  gregariousness  limited  to  those  of  his  own  nationality.  His 
pride  of  country,  in  its  most  vivid  phase,  is  often  localised  to  the 
city  or  town  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  at  heart  a  born  “boomer  ” 
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and  an  optimist  as  to  everything  American.  His  provincialism 
in  most  of  its  phases  is  one  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  the  nation 
of  which  he  is  a  unit. 

Throughout  America  there  is  to-day  an  underlying  belief  that 
there  are  ties  betw^een  the  English  and  American  nations  which 
bind  them  closer  together  than  would  be  possible  with  any  other. 
The  bond  of  language  is  strong,  for  the  American  is  not  a  linguist, 
and  while  he  recognises  the  fact  that  the  Englishman  is  not  in 
any  real  sense  of  the  same  nationality  as  himself,  he  feels  certain 
things  in  common  which  constitute  a  strong  and  durable  tie.  It 
is  the  American  and  the  Englishman  who  fraternise  in  a  land 
alien  to  them  both,  and  to  each  other  they  look  for  comradeship 
and  understanding.  Without  being  whiling,  perhaps,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it,  Americans  as  a  nation  would  prefer  the  approval  and 
understanding  of  the  English  people  to  that  of  any  other;  and,  as 
in  individual  cases  when  a  man  wants  a  friendship,  he  is  more 
sensitive  to  rebuff,  and  will  perhaps  be  ruder  to  the  friendship 
desired,  through  natural  fear  of  seeming  to  ask  for  it,  than 
he  wall  to  the  casual  acquaintance  wath  whom  no  sentiment  is 
connected. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  American  nature  resents  more 
than  anything  in  the  world,  and  that  is  an  attitude  of  superiority, 
and  especially  one  of  patronage.  This  is  a  point  which  has  done 
more  to  cause  misunderstanding  between  the  English  and 
American  peoples  than  anything  else,  not  excepting  wars.  The 
Englishman  at  home  and  abroad,  in  his  government  and  indi¬ 
viduality,  is  prone  to  an  air  of  patronage  towards  those  things  and 
those  peoples  not  of  his  own.  Carefully  analysed,  this  alleged 
patronage  of  the  Englishman  generally  resolves  itself  into  an 
ultra-conservatism,  personal  shyness  of  evidence  of  emotion  or 
excitement,  and  a  perhaps  un watting  consciousness  that  the  sun 
never  sets  on  the  British  Empire,  but,  from  whatever  it  may 
come,  and  however  much  it  may  be  misinterpreted,  it  flicks  the 
American  on  the  raw,  and  he  sees  red.  The  English  character  is 
much  better  understood  in  America  to-day  than  it  ever  has  been, 
and  Americans  have  so  far  progressed  in  national  self-confidence 
and  self-assurance  that  the  English  attitude  is  given  much  of  its 
true  meaning  and  significance,  and  such  patronage  as  may  be 
indulged  in  is  met  wdth  more  tolerance  and  even  enjoyment  at 
times,  for  the  American  is  learning  how  to  do  a  bit  of  it  himself, 
as  occasion  presents,  when  he  compares  certain  features  of  life 
in  his  own  country  with  what  he  finds  elsew^here. 

In  times  of  great  national  stress  and  controversy  all  peoples 
reach  back  into  the  fundamentals  of  their  character.  The  polish 
comes  off,  lessons  of  politeness  are  forgotten,  allowances  are  no 
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longer  made,  and  the  American,  easily  ollended  and  sensitive  to 
criticism,  resents  what  he  may  regard  as  an  interference  or  as  a 
questionable  display  of  friendship.  The  American  Press  is  quick 
to  reflect  the  public  mind  and  seize  the  advantage  offered.  As 
elsewhere,  the  most  dignified  as  well  as  the  most  criminally 
sensational  newspapers  exploit  the  mood  of  the  moment  by  giving 
the  news  in  all  possible  fulness,  and  there  are  always  innumerable 
men  in  and  out  of  public  life  ready  to  grasp  such  opportunities  to 
call  attention  to  themselves  and  their  opinions.  As  a  result,  the 
whole  country  is  apparently  aflame  with  some  particular  sensa¬ 
tion,  The  only  thing  needed  to  put  out  the  flame  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  some  other  topic  to  take  its  place  in  the  headlines.  The 
late  President  McKinley  wrote  what  he  thought  would  be  a  Con¬ 
gressional  message  of  peace  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  No  one  was  more  shocked  or 
grieved  than  the  author  of  that  message  when  he  found  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  next  day  had  turned  it  into  what  amounted  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  Even  with  that,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Spanish  w^ar  would  never  have  been  fought  had  not  the 
Maine  been  blown  up.  The  Spanish  Government  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  catastrophe,  but  it  came  as  a  match  to  the  powder- 
magazine  of  American  public  sentiment,  persistently  cultivated 
into  warlike  channels  by  certain  irresponsible  newspapers.  The 
war  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  the  day  after  peace  was  declared 
there  was  no  more  animosity  in  America  toward  Spain  than  if 
war  had  never  been  thought  of.  No  such  feud  was  created 
betw’een  the  two  peoples  as  exists  to-day  between  so  many  nations 
of  the  world  who  have  in  the  past  come  together  in  clash  of  arms. 

There  is  a  vast  reserve  fund  of  what  is  called  “common  sense  ” 
in  the  body  politic  of  America.  Radical  in  speech  and  conserva¬ 
tive  even  to  calculation  in  action  has  been  the  history  of  the 
country  for  generations,  and  it  is  the  character  of  the  nation 
as  it  has  found  itself  to-day.  A  strong,  true  sense  of  proportion 
is  necessary  to  a  foreign  understanding  of  American  affairs,  and 
this  is  impossible  of  attainment  unless  the  character  of  the  people 
is  understood  and  the  forces  at  work  upon  public  opinion  duly 
measured,  for  America  is  a  country  ruled  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  more  absolutely  than  any  other  nation  in  modern 
history.  James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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I. 

During  recent  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  this  country  to 
measure  our  position  and  progress  in  many  departments  of 
national  life  by  Germanic  standards.  Such  a  habit  has  its 
dangers.  It  may  lead  to  ill-considered  attempts  to  transplant 
German  methods  and  institutions  into  conditions  which  are  not 
congenial  to  them.  Imitativeness  is  often  a  symptom  of  weak¬ 
ness,  of  deficiency  in  self-confidence  and  self-regard.  “Oh, 
imitatores,  servum  pecus !  ”  exclaimed  Horace,  and  the  comment 
applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

Yet  to  a  certain  degree  such  comparisons  are  inevitable  and 
salutary.  We  persistently  and  necessarily  adapt  our  naval 
policy  to  German  programmes,  and  ships  and  guns  are  not  the 
only  factors  that  enter  into  international  competitions.  It  may 
in  the  long  run  not  avail  us  to  maintain  a  tw^o-ship  power  against 
Germany  if  we  allow  Germany  to  maintain  a  two-school  power 
against  us.  The  more  perfect  social  organisation  of  the  German 
people,  their  stronger  national  consciousness,  and,  above  all, 
their  fuller  equipment  in  school  and  college  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life  and  citizenship — these  are  more  formidable  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  secular  struggle  for  survival  and  supremacy  than 
the  mere  piling-up  of  mechanical  armaments. 

No  Englishman  can  visit  Germany  with  an  open  eye  and  mind 
without  feeling  that  in  many  essentials  of  civilised  life  the  com¬ 
parison  is  seriously,  perhaps  irretrievably,  in  our  disfavour. 
England  has  sacrificed  anything  and  everything,  her  agriculture, 
the  decencies  of  town  and  dwelling,  much  that  was  best  in  the 
British  tradition — she  was  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  even  her 
splendid  colonial  empire  to  material  success  and  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth.  She  allowed  the  “industrial  movement”  to  bolt 
with  her,  with  the  result  that  to-day  she  is  largely  occupied, 
like  Mr.  Pickwick’s  runaway  horse,  in  looking  back  on  the  ruin 
she  has  made  in  the  course  of  her  regardless  career.  Germany 
has  done  otherwise.  She  has  been  contented,  as  Prof.  P.  Arndt, 
of  Frankfurt,  has  told  us,  with  “ein  langsameres  aber  anhaltendes 
Tempo  des  Fortschritts,”  a  slower  and  surer  advance.  Germany 
has  never  exalted  laiaser  faire,  even  with  modifications  in  practice, 
into  a  maxim  of  state  policy.  Thus  we  find  that  Heine’s  tribute 
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to  the  Germany  of  his  day  is  as  true,  or  even  truer,  of  the 
Germany  of  our  own  : — 

“  Dcutsc'hlaad  hat  ewigen  Bestand, 

Es  ist  ein  kerngesundes  Land.” 

Looking  at  the  present-day  conditions  of  England,  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  her  fields  and  villages,  the  state  of  her  towms  and  cities, 
her  abounding  squalor  and  poverty  in  the  midst  of  abounding 
luxury  and  wealth,  her  wastage  and  wreckage  of  human  life, 
can  w^e  speak  of  her  with  a  full  conviction  as  a  “kerngesundes 
Land” — a  nation  sound  and  healthy  to  the  core? 

If  England  has  fortunately  awakened  to  her  need  of  manifold 
and  far-reaching  reform,  the  alarum  has  no  doubt  been  largely 
due  to  her  contemplation  of  Germanic  progress.  My  object  here 
is  to  show  how  we  stand  vis-a-vis  with  Germany  in  that  most 
vital  department,  the  education  of  the  people.  We  must,  of 
course,  not  forget  the  differences  in  national  spirit  and  tradition. 
No  one  desires  to  flatter  Germany  by  too  literal  an  imitation  of 
her  institutions.  Yet,  when  all  is  said,  ignorance  is  ignorance 
whether  in  Germany  or  in  England,  and  the  results  of  popular 
indiscipline  and  illiteracy  are  likely  to  be  the  same.  And  I  may 
just  add  that  if  Germany  has  realised  the  dangers  of  an  un¬ 
instructed  democracy,  much  more  ought  we,  whose  Imperial  and 
administrative  responsibilities  are  so  many  times  greater  than 
hers. 

I  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Arndt,  the  distinguished  professor 
of  economics  at  the  “Akademie”  of  Frankfurt-am-Main,  a  good 
friend  of  our  own  country  and  a  cordial  promoter  of  Anglo- 
German  amity.  In  his  little  book  entitled  Deutschlands  Stellunq 
in  der  W eltwirtschaft ,  he  writes  ; — “If  our  German  workmen, 
technical  artisans,  and  business  men  show  themselves  to-day 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  English,  the  cause  is  largely  to 
be  found  in  their  better  school  training.”^  Now"  there  is  no 
aspect  of  public  instruction  in  which  this  superiority  is  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  system  of  “continuation  ”  schools 
(Fortbildnngsschulen).  In  this  most  important  branch  of 
instniction,  covering  the  years  of  age  from  seventeen  to  eighteen, 
the  Germans  are  far  ahead  of  us.  Certain  educational  reports 
have  recently  appeared  in  this  country  which  bring  our  deficiencies 
in  this  respect  into  distressing  prominence.  One  begins  to 
surmise  the  secret  of  that  widespread  illiteracy  w"hich  seems  so 
surprising  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  a  compulsory  system  of 
public  instruction.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  Eeport  of  the  Board 

(1)  Wenn  unsere  deutschen  Arbeiter.  Techniker,  Kaufleute  sich  den  englischen 
heute  in  mancher  Beziehung  ubcrlegen  erwei.sen,  so  liegt  dies  zweiffeDos  zum 
gro.ssen  Teil  an  ihrer  besseren  Schulbildung. 


N. 
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of  Education  for  the  year  1911-12,  published  this  year.  We 
learn  from  this  that  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
evening  and  similar  schools  during  1911-12  was  708,259,  showing 
in  itself  a  decrease  of  7,029,  or  1  per  cent.,  in  the  number  for 
1909-10.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  708,259 
are  all,  strictly  speaking,  continuation  students — that  is,  children 
who  are  continuing  their  education  from  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  they  leave  the  public  elementary  schools,  through  the  three 
important  school-years  to  the  age  of  seventeen.  Of  the  total 
number  of  evening  students,  we  learn  from  the  Report,  222,943 
were  at  the  time  of  their  enrolment  above  the  age  of  twenty -one, 
177,841  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  and  307,475  under 
seventeen.  These  last  are  the  “continuation”  children,  properly 
so  called.  Now  the  total  juvenile  population  of  this  age,  after 
making  allowance  for  those  still  at  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  is  2,335,000;  so  that  only  13  per  cent,  of  our  children 
continue  their  education  after  the  minimum  attendance  at  the 
public  elementary  school  required  by  the  law. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Small  as  the  whole  figure, 
708,259,  is,  the  number  of  honA-fide  students  it  represents  is 
smaller  still.  The  Report  tells  us  that  not  fewer  than  123,877,  or 
about  18  per  cent.,  of  the  708,259  failed  to  complete  the  small 
minimum  of  attendances  required  in  order  to  enable  grants  to 
be  paid  towards  their  instruction,  and  that  this  percentage  did 
not  represent  any  improvement  as  compared  with  1909-10. 
Now  the  very  modest  attendance  required  for  a  grant  is  fourteen 
hours,  not  a  week,  but  a  year ;  yet  18  per  cent,  of  these  so-called 
students  failed  to  satisfy  even  that  moderate  condition.  We 
learn  further  from  the  Report  that  the  average  number  of  hours 
of  instruction  received  per  annum  by  all  enrolled  students  in  the 
English  County  Boroughs  (including  London)  was  fifty-eight, 
in  Administrative  Counties  forty-nine.  The  figures  for  the 
average  hours  of  attendance  of  the  real  continuation  scholars 
under  the  age  of  seventeen  seem  to  be  not  available,  but  these 
young  people  are  not  likely,  in  the  days  of  the  seductive  picture- 
palace,  to  frequent  the  evening  schools  with  more  regularity  than 
the  older  students  who  attend  with  the  object  and  desire  of 
bettering  their  prospects.  The  general  conclusion  is  that,  of  the 
children  who  leave  the  elementary  school  at  the  earliest  possible 
age,  only  about  13  per  cent,  continue  to  receive  any  instruction, 
and  that  only  an  insignificant  proportion  even  of  these  can  be 
called  honA-fide  students.  Not  to  anticipate  too  much  what  T 
have  to  say  about  the  German  schools,  T  may  just  mention  that 
the  hours  of  attendance  required  in  Germany  of  the  continuation 
scholar  are  at  least  240.  None  of  the  few  English  children  who 
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continue  their  elementary  school  education  even  approach  that 
figure. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  no  serious  and  organised  system  of 
continuation  schooling  exists  in  this  country.  Writing  of  such 
schools,  those,  namely,  designed  “to  carry  on  the  education  of 
young  persons  under  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  ordinarily 
with  some  vocational  bias  but  in  direct  continuation  of  the  work 
done  in  elementary  schools,”  the  Eeport  writes  : — “It  is  in  the 
failure  of  this  type  to  attract  anything  like  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  the  possible  students  that  the  Board  are  forced  to  recognise 
with  regret  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  country.” 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  to-day  about  the  stagnation,  social, 
intellectual  and  economic,  that  prevails  in  our  English  shires 
and  villages.  The  Report  directs  a  flood  of  light  on  to  the 
reasons  and  results  of  those  conditions ; — “  The  problem  of 
organising  village  continuation  schools,  so  far  as  juvenile  students 
are  concerned,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  approached.” 
What  advance  has  been  made  has  been  in  the  way  of  providing 
technical  agricultural  education  for  young  men  and  women,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  short  courses  and  informal  instruction  upon 
farms  and  in  dairies.  The  figures  are  interesting.  There  are 
11,834  rural  parishes  in  England,  and  only  in  2,263,  or  191  per 
cent.,  of  these  was  there  any  continuation  or  technical  class  in 
1910-11,  and,  it  should  be  further  noticed,  only  in  1,684,  or 
14‘2  per  cent.,  was  there  a  class  both  in  1910-11  and  in 
1909-10.  “It  is  obvious,”  remarks  the  Re^xirt,  “that  an  educa¬ 
tional  organisation  which  does  not  provide  for  progressive  instruc¬ 
tion  from  year  to  year  must  be  very  imperfect.”  Let  us  look  at 
a  few  more  figures.  In  three  counties,  two  small  and  one  large, 
there  were  practically  no  rural  parishes  with  classes  in  1910-11. 
In  eleven  counties  10  per  cent.,  or  under,  of  the  rural  parishes 
had  classes ;  in  thirteen  counties  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per 
cent.  ;  in  eight  counties  30  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.  ;  and  in 
three  counties  over  40  per  cent.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
continuation  school  proper  has  as  yet  scarcely  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  our  country  districts.  Such  is  the  position  to-day — a 
position  nothing  short  of  disgraceful  to  an  old  and  wealthy 
country,  the  centre  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  a  Report  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  on  Eight 
Years  of  Technical  Education  and  Continuation  Schools  presented 
to  the  Council  last  February.  It  is  a  painful  record  of  the  way 
in  which  the  best  intentions  and  the  most  generous  provision  of 
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opportunities  are  frustrated  by  a  system  of  voluntary  attendance 
at  evening  classes.  We  find  that  during  the  session  1911-12 
out  of  13,000  classes  which  were  opened,  2,600  had  to  he  closed 
because  the  average  attendance  for  those  weeks  had  fallen  below 
the  closing  number.  Between  September,  1911,  and  Easter, 
1912,  160  classes  in  book-keeping  and  180  classes  in  shorthand 
had  to  be  closed  owing  to  low  attendance.  In  1907-8,  of  125,000 
students  enrolled  in  evening  institutions  of  all  kinds,  47,150,  or 
45'8  per  cent.,  made  less  than  fourteen  hours’  attendance  in  the 
year.  The  Eeport  is  filled  wdth  the  most  damaging  criticisms 
of  the  existing  system.  Of  the  ordinary  evening  schools,  with 
which  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned,  the  Inspector  w'rites  : — 

“  Evening  education  is  heavily  hampered  by  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  necessarily  carried  on.  The  great  majority  of  the  students  attend 
the  schools  after  an  ordinary  day ’s  labour ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  teachers. 
The  schools,  too,  are  in  session  during  the  most  inclement  period  of  the 
year.  There  are,  further,  the  rush  that  is  incidental  to  the  comparatively 
short  duration  of  an  evening’s  meeting;  the  absence  of  continuity  in  the 
life  of  the  school,  especially  felt,  but  not  regretted,  by  the  teachers — one 
day,  on  an  average,  separating  each  meeting — and  the  unsuitability  of  the 
desks  for  a  large  number  of  the  students.  This  is  an  array  of  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  which  is  not  really  paralleled  in  any  other  branch  of  the  Council’s 
educational  work.” 

The  figures  fully  hear  out  these  criticisms.  It  appears  that 
the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  County  of  London  between 
14  +  and  17  +  years  of  age  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
210,000.  Of  these,  only  44,000  find  their  way  to  the  evening 
school  proper,  or  60,000  to  evening  institutions  of  all  kinds.  But 
a  very  large  proportion  of  these  are  “ineffective,”  that  is,  not  in 
any  way  serious  students.  We  read  in  the  Report  that  ; — 

“An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject  has  shown  that,  when  all 
due  allowances  are  made,  the  attendance  must  be  regarded  as  very  unsatis¬ 
factory;  and  that  this  defect  of  the  evening  schools  system  must  in  large 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
and  to  their  abuse  of  regulations  which  arc  not  only  liberal  in  themselves, 
but  are  usually  interpreted  with  much  sympathy  towards  their  likings  and 
failings.  Of  the  130,000  enrolments  in  the  evening  schools  it  is  advisable 
to  regard  only  some  90,000  as  representing  effective  and  serious  students. 

“  This  is  a  most  serious  matter.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  students — 40,000 
out  of  130,000 — are  ineffective.  The  students  themselves  develop  the  bad 
habit  of  non-persistence.  Their  enrolment  and  subsequent  withdrawal 
destroys  classes  wholesale,  rendering  useless  the  efforts  and  organisation 
provided  for  their  instruction,  and  spreading  want  of  confidence  among  the 
staff  as  to  the  value  of  all  or  any  efforts.  .  .  . 

“To  most  responsible  teachers,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  to  many  assistants, 
evening-class  work  represents  one  continuous  struggle  against  poor  attendance 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  session ;  and  thus  energies  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  directed  into  purely  educational  channels  are  partly  dissipated  in  the 
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struggle  with  idle  or  indifferent  students.  It  is  a  struggle  to  preserve  the 
attendance  at  a  satisfactory  level  and  thus  keep  the  classes  alive.  It  is 
this  continuously  anxious  effort  that  makes  evening-school  work  so  arduous 
and  so  dispiriting.” 

All  this  is  very  distressing,  and  I  am  unable  to  share  even 
the  poor  consolation  the  Committee  endeavours  to  draw  from  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  adult  students  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  The  ages  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  are  far  more 
important  educationally  than  those  over  twenty-one.  It  is  in 
these  years  of  early  adolescence  that  the  moral  and  mental 
influences  of  school-life  are  most  indispensable.  No  later  efforts 
can  ever  make  up  for  the  loss  of  school  advantages  during  the 
three  years  from  the  end  of  the  present  compulsory  school-age. 

The  reader  will  easily  gather  from  the  quoted  passages  that  the 
fault  lies  with  the  system,  not  with  the  teachers,  still  less  with  the 
authorities.^  These  are  set  to  an  impossible  task.  And  the  two 
main  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  are,  firstly,  because  the  authori¬ 
ties  have  no  compulsory  powers  in  the  department  of  continuation 
schooling;  and,  secondly,  because  all  such  schooling  has  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  evening.  Urgent  appeals  are  made  to  employers 
to  encourage  the  attendance  of  their  workpeople,  but  w^e  can 
understand  how  little  is  likely  to  result.  “It  is  exceptional,” 
we  read  in  the  Report,  “for  an  employer  of  labour  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  his  employees’  evening  education.”  And  as 
regards  the  night-work,  I  may  just  repeat  the  eloquent  and 
veracious  epigram  of  one  critic  of  the  evening  schools — that  they 
consist  of  “tired  pupils  taught  by  tired  teachers  and  inspected 
by  tired  inspectors.” 

II. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  spectacle  of  chaos  and  frustra¬ 
tion  to  the  German  system  of  continuation  schools.  The  German 
people  began  to  understand  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  the 
compulsory  continuation  school  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
compulsory  elementary  school.  As  long  ago  as  1891  a  “Gewerbe- 
ordnung  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich  ”  (an  Imperial  Labour  Law) 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  obligatory  “Rortbildungsschulwesen.” 
By  this  and  subsequent  decrees  local  authorities  were  empowered, 
if  they  pleased,  to  establish  compulsory  continuation  schools,  and 
a  statutory  obligation  was  laid  upon  all  employers  of  labour  to 
give  to  their  employees  under  eighteen  years  of  age  such  leave  of 
absence  from  work  for  the  purpose  of  attending  these  schools 

(1)  The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  has  just  made  a 
new,  ]ierhaps  a  last,  effort  on  the  voluntary  basis  in  a  reorganisation  of  its 
evening  schools  which  well  deserves,  though  it  may  not  command,  success. 
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as  might  be  required  by  the  authorities.  All  the  big  towns  of 
Prussia  availed  themselves  of  these  powers,  and  have  long  ago 
had  well-organised  systems  of  compulsory  continuation  schools 
in  full  operation.  Other  States  of  the  Empire,  for  example, 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  enjoying  educational 
autonomy,  adopted  of  themselves  the  compulsory  pi-inciple. 
Only  this  year  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  classes  was 
carried  through  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  the  Free  City  of 
Hamburg.^  , 

Prussia  is  also  at  this  moment  engaged  in  making  an  important 
advance  on  her  present  system.  Hitherto  the  compulsory  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  applied  only  in  big  towns.  But  legislation  has 
been  carried  this  year  extending  the  permissive  powers  to  make 
the  continuation  schools  compulsory  to  the  smaller  towns  and 
country  districts  of  the  Prussian  provinces.  By  this  measure  all 
boys  under  eighteen  in  employment  may  be  required  to  attend  a 
continuation  school  during  successive  winters,  details  to  l)e  settled 
by  the  local  authorities.  The  State  promises  substantial  assist¬ 
ance  where  new  schools  have  to  be  built.  Thus  the  compulsory 
continuation  school  will  soon  be  universal  throughout  the  entire 
German  Empire. 

And,  what  is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  compulsory 
principle,  the  continuation  classes  are  held  in  the  daytime  during 
working  hours,  and  not  in  the  evenings  or  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days.  An  Imperial  decree  on  this  subject  was  issued  in  1904, 
but  long  before  then  the  absurdity,  and  even  the  cruelty,  of  setting 
children  to  school  lessons  in  the  evening,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
day’s  work,  had  been  generally  recognised.  As  long  ago  as  1874 
the  State  of  Baden  passed  an  ordinance  that  “instruction  in 
the  continuation  school  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  given  during  the 
evening  hours.”  The  State  of  Hessen  removed  the  continuation 
lessons  from  the  evening  to  the  day-time  in  the  year  1900.  In  the 
same  year  a  Prussian  ordinance  declared  that  “the  evening  hours 
were  not  the  proper  time  (nicht  die  geeignete  Zeit)  for  the  giving 
of  continuation  instruction,”  and  the  principle  is  now  almost 
universally  accepted  and  applied.  The  distressing  picture  of 

(1)  I  have  before  me  the  provisions  of  this  law.  The  compulsion  lasts  from 
leaving  the  elementary  school  to  the  end  of  the  school-year  in  which  the  age  of 
seventeen  is  reached.  Six  hours  a  week  is  the  minimum  of  attendance  required, 
but  eight  is  required  for  trades  where  drawing  is  needed.  Employers  are  to 
notify  to  tlie  continuation  school  authority  (consisting  of  representatives  of 
Senate  and  House  of  Burgesses,  Chambers  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  various 
educational  bodies'  the  names  of  all  employees  of  the  compulsory  school  age 
six  days  after  engaging  them,  end  to  give  information  when  they  leave  their 
employment.  Employers  as  well  as  parents  and  guardians  are  under  obligation 
to  see  that  the  young  people  attend,  and  attend  regularly.  A  penalty  of  60M. 
or  14  days’  imprisonment  is  incurred  for  default.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  reality  of  the  compulsion. 
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“tired  pupils  taught  by  tired  teachers”  has  been  for  some  time 
relegated  to  the  lumber-room  in  Germany.  Some  day  perhaps 
we  shall  recognise  the  evil  and  similarly  redress  it  in  England. 
The  Reports  from  which  I  have  quoted  encourage  such  a  hope. 

As  regards  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  continuation 
lessons,  the  practice  differs  somewhat  in  different  States.  In 
London  the  average  student  hours  per  annum  amount  to  the 
absurdly  low  figure  of  457,  and,  under  existing  conditions,  there 
can  be  no  genuine  courses  of  instruction  covering  consecutive 
years.  In  Germany  the  normal  rule  is  for  six  or  eight  hours  per 
week  for  forty  weeks — that  is,  240  hours  per  annum,  and  for  a 
school  course  of  three  years,  from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to 
seventeen,  and  generally  extending  a  little  beyond  the  seventeenth 
year. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  “Direktors”  of  the  various 
schools,  I  had  full  opportunity  a  few  weeks  ago  of  seeing  the 
work  of  the  continuation  schools  at  Frankfurt-am-Main.  The 
Stadtische  obligatorische  Fortbildungsschulen  provide  a  free  con¬ 
tinuation  course  of  three  years,  with  240  hours  per  annum,  for 
all  elementary  school  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  to  earn 
their  living.  For  purposes  of  such  instruction  Frankfurt  is 
divided  into  three  districts  (Bezirke).  The  headquarters  of  the 
system  are  at  a  splendidly  equipped  school  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  but  each  Schulbezirk  is  provided  with  its  own  con¬ 
venient  schools  or  class-rooms.  The  classes  are  all  held  in  the 
mornings  or  afternoons,  and  each  Bezirk  has  two  divisions — the 
Kaufmannische  Abteilung,  or  commercial  division,  and  the 
Gewerbische  Abteilung,  or  the  handicraft  division.  An  excellent 
commercial  education  is  provided,  consisting  of  general  com¬ 
mercial  knowledge  (Handelskunde) ,  commercial  arithmetic,  book¬ 
keeping,  economic  geography,  citizenship  (Burgerkunde) ,  com¬ 
mercial  correspondence,  and  handwriting  for  all  who  show 
deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  “  Biirgerkunde  ”  provides  an  in¬ 
valuable  course  of  civic  instruction.  I  particularly  recall  a  few 
lectures  I  attended  at  these  schools  and  at  the  Handelsfachschule 
on  economic  geography,  dealing  especially  with  Frankfurt  and 
the  Rhine  Valley,  and  illustrated  with  the  most  modem  and 
scientific  maps  and  charts. 

The  Gewerbische  Abteilungen  provide  technical  and  economic 
instruction  of  a  practical,  though  not  an  experimental,  char¬ 
acter  in  every  conceivable  handicraft  to  which  a  boy  can  be 
apprenticed.  Here  are  classes,  conducted  by  practical  experts, 
for  bakers,  butchers,  tailors,  barbers,  teeth-makers  (Zahn- 
techniker),  gardeners,  wood-workers,  builders,  day  labourers, 
even  deaf  and  dumb  scholars.  I  was  present  at  a  class  attended 
by  about  twenty  young  bakers,  who  were  being  instnicted  in  the 
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teciiuical  and  financial  problems  entering  into  the  production  of 
a  given  quantity  of  bread.  It  was  primarily  Fachbildung  or 
vocational  instruction,  but  it  was  made  to  serve  an  intellectual 
purpose  in  question  and  answer  and  discussion,  and  one  could 
easily  realise  the  moral  and  disciplinary  value  of  these  240  hours 
per  annum  for  three  years  of  regular  school  attendance.  It  is 
possible  that  the  vocational  character  of  the  classes  is  somewhat 
over-emphasised.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  quality  of  the  Frank¬ 
furt  bread  would  suffer  if  some  of  the  technical  and  theoretical 
instruction  in  the  bakery  business  were  replaced  by  a  little  more 
general  instruction.  But  the  wider  culture  of  the  scholars  is  by 
no  means  neglected.  The  schools  unquestionably  fulfil  the 
magnanimous  purpose  expressed  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
annual  reports  : — “  The  object  of  the  compulsory  continuation 
schools  is  to  develop  and  perfect  the  vocational  equipment  of  the 
scholars  and  to  help  to  build  them  up  into  valiant  men  and 
citizens.”^  The  continuation  schools  at  Frankfurt  are  free,  but 
here,  as  elsewhere,  a  good  many  students  in  the  “obligatory 
age”  go  to  other  institutions,  such  as  the  Handelsfachschule  or 
the  magnificent  Gewerbeschule,  where  a  small  fee  is  charged  and 
the  curriculum  is  more  extended.  The  minimum  attendance 
required  at  Frankfurt  is  six  hours  per  week,  but  the  tendency 
in  this  and  other  centres  is  to  increase  that  requirement. 

At  Munich,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  young  people  are 
required  to  attend  until  the  age  of  eighteen  and  to  put  in  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  a  week.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  con¬ 
tinuation  system,  with  all  the  forces  of  Stadt  and  Staat  behind 
it,  flourishes  exceedingly.  In  the  Frankfurt  obligatory  schools 
alone  last  year  there  were  6,901  pupils  and  250  classes.  In 
Munich  the  number  of  scholars  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  years’ 
course  (I9II-I2)  was  10,340.  I  have  no  later  figures  for  Berlin 
than  those  for  1908.  But  the  following  table  will  show  how  the 
system  has  taken  root  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  : — 


Building  Trades . 

...  2,446  boys  in  92  classes 

Metal  Workers . 

.  ...  6,855 

„  236 

19 

Art  Crafts  . 

.  ...  2,702 

„  91 

99 

Tailoring,  Shoemaking  ...  . 

.  ...  935 

„  30 

99 

Bakers . 

.  ...  1,255 

„  41 

99 

Barbers,  Hairdressers  ...  . 

.  ...  455 

„  15 

99 

Commercial . 

.  ...  4,842 

„  157 

99 

Unskilled  Employment  ...  . 

.  ...  10,492 

„  308 

99 

Other  Trades  . 

.  ...  410 

„  18 

99 

30,392 

988 

(1)  Die  obligatorischen  Fortbildungsschulen  haben  die  Aufgabe  die  berufliche 
Au.sbildung  der  Schuler  zu  erganzen  und  zu  vertiefen  und  an  ihrer  Erziehung  zu 
tiichtigen  Menschen  und  Staatsbiirgern  mitzuwirken. 
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In  Berlin,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  girls,  as  well  as  the 
boys,  are  now  required  to  attend  the  Fortbildungsschule. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  even  when  the  young  people  have 
completed  their  continuation  course,  the  German  State  has  not 
yet  finished  with  them.  It  picks  the  boys  up  again  at  the  age 
of  twenty  and  bids  them  graduate  in  that  true  university  of 
manners  and  manhood,  the  German  army.^  The  Militardienst 
lasts  two  years  for  most,  but  a  large  number  of  youths  obtain 
one  year’s  exemption  by  satisfying  a  certain  educational  standard 
of  instruction.  These  one-year-service  youths  are  usually 
exempted  also  from  compulsory  attendance  at  the  continuation 
schools.  Very  many,  however,  continue  of  their  own  free  will 
to  attend  schools  and  colleges  of  higher  instruction,  and  this 
particular  exemption  is  likely  to  be  cancelled  in  many  places  so 
as  to  make  such  attendance  universal. 

In  view  of  this  unwearying  solicitude  of  the  German  State 
for  the  minds  and  souls  and  bodies  of  the  rising  generation,  it 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  English  State  should  drop  its 
young  people  when  they  have  received  the  minimum  educational 
pittance  at  the  elementary  school,  and  take  no  further  effective 
interest  in  them  unless  they  happen  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  criminal  courts.  That  a  purely  democratic  Government, 
based  on  such  a  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  State,  should 
succeed  and  prosper  is  scarcely  probable. 

It  requires  no  powerful  imagination  to  realise  what  a  steadily 
accumulating  advantage  Germany  is  deriving  from  this  magni¬ 
ficent  new  wing  she  has  added  to  her  educational  structure.  I 
might  quote  many  eloquent  appreciations  of  the  German  con¬ 
tinuation  school  system.  A  few  passages  from  the  recently 
published  report  of  Mr,  F.  P.  Koenig,  our  Consul-General  for 
the  district  of  Dusseldorf  (Westphalia  and  the  Ehenish 
Provinces),  will  perhaps  suffice  : — 

“  Germany’s  success  in  commerce  and  industries  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  due  to  the  German  Government’s  exemplary  and  exceptionally  excellent 
educational  system.  For  the  last  thirty  years  the  schools  and  colleges 
have  been  turning  out  young  men  provided  with  a  better  education  than 
can  be  obtained  in  the  majority  of  other  European  countries.  Of  late  years 
in  particular  the  continuation  schools  have  proved  a  most  valuable  asset 
to  the  nation.  These  continuation  schools  have  been  of  the  utmost  value 
not  only  to  the  masses,  but  to  all  classes,  ...  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 
nation’s  population  which  has  had  the  benefit  of  five  years’  extra  schooling 
over  its  neighbour  is  bound  in  the  long  run  to  forge  its  way  ahead  of  its 
neighbour,  even  if  originally  both  nations  were  on  an  equality  mentally 
and  physically.  The  continuation  schools  have  proved  the  value  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  impart  to  their  boys  and  girls,  making  them  fitter  and  more 

(1)  Eecent  events  have  thrown  a  rather  sinister  light  on  the  German  military 
spirit.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  to  modify  the  expressions  in  the  text. 
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able  to  struggle  and  cope  with  the  thousands  of  difficulties  they  encounter 
in  the  fight  for  existence.  .  .  .  The  German  continuation  schools  have  proved 
their  indisputable  value  in  forming,  educating  and  producing  more  valuable 
and  more  intelligent  workmen.  It  is  not  a  question  of  attending  a  few 
evening  classes  when  the  boys  are  tired  out  by  their  hard  day’s  work;  by 
law  the  employer  is  forced  to  give  every  boy  and  girl  enough  free  time 
during  the  day  to  attend  eight  to  ten  hours  a  week  at  the  school  during 
working  hours.  .  .  .  Going,  as  they  do,  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
continuation  schools,  and  from  these  into  the  army,  the  boys  are  continuously 
under  some  supervision  and  training  which  is  so  necessary  at  that  age; 
they  are  taught,  besides  their  trade,  cleanliness,  self-respect,  discipline,  the 
art  of  taking  care  of  their  health — all  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  value 
during  the  whole  of  their  life.” 

Mr.  Koenig’s  enthusiasm  is  unmistakable,  and  he  returns  to  the 
subject  in  his  “concluding  remarks”  : — 

“Germany’s  marvellous  progress  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  excellent 
educational  facilities  offered,  the  excellence  of  the  technical  high  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  in  no  small  degree  to  the  effect  of  the  above- 
deserjbed  continuation-school  training,  which  turns  out  a  more  intelligent, 
better  trained,  higher  class  working  man.”  (Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports,  1913.  Cd.  7048-38.  Pp.  72-73.) 

III. 

What  is  the  lesson  of  all  this  lor  our  own  people ‘i*  As  a  nation 
we  are  almost  over-sensitive  with  regard  to  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  the  German  Fleet.  Are  we  to  contemplate  with 
indifference  a  great  German  superiority  in  a  far  more  vital  and 
decisive  field — the  physical,  moral,  and  industrial  training  of 
the  masses  of  the  people?  Here  is  no  question  of  taking  a  fully- 
made  German  institution  and  transplanting  it  in  a  spirit  of  weak 
mimicry  into  alien  and  unfavourable  conditions.  We  are 
beginning  to  discover,  just  as  Germany  many  years  ago  discovered, 
that  if  continuation  instruction  is  to  be  serious  and  efficient,  it 
must  not  be  imparted  at  the  fag-end  of  the  energies  of  teachers 
and  scholars.  Experience  is  teaching  us,  as  it  taught  the 
Germans,  that  to  make  the  continuation  schools  a  success  it  is 
impossible  to  rely  upon  the  voluntary  inclination  of  boys  and 
girls  to  attend,  and  of  employers  to  afford  them  opportunities 
for  doing  so. 

We  cannot  realise  too  soon  that  boys  and  girls  who  leave 
school  the  moment  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  are  satisfied, 
and  who  enter  no  school  doors  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  will 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  relapse  into  illiteracy  or, 
what  is  worse,  into  hooliganism,  wastrelism,  “casualism,”  or 
criminality.  The  State  can  afford  no  longer  to  dispense  with 
all  effective  hold  upon  its  young  children  in  their  most  decisive 
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and  susceptible  years.  The  English  problem  is  precisely  the 
same  as  was  the  German,  and  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  it  on 
the  same  lines.  The  evening  school  must  go,  at  least  for  the 
continuation  classes  proper,  and  the  teaching  must  be  transferred 
to  the  morning  and  the  early  afternoon.  Courses  of  instruction 
covering  three  or  four  years  will  be  required  to  suit  the  various 
local  conditions.  But  the  one  thing  needful  is  the  adoption  of 
a  compulsory  system.  I  fancy  a  good  many  practical  teachers 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  such  a  policy  is  inevitable.  “There 
is  a  strong  body  of  opinion,”  says  the  Loudon  County  Council 
lieport,  “that  nothing  short  of  compulsion  will  successfully  cope 
with  the  40,000  ineffectives,”  or,  I  may  add,  the  150,000  more 
who  make  no  attendance  whatever.  And  compulsion  must  not 
be  confined  to  the  scholar.  The  employer  also  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  trade  and  commerce  must  be  obliged,  under  penalties, 
to  set  his  employees  free  during  the  hours  required  for  school 
attendance. 

The  benign  effects  upon  the  character  and  efficiency  and  civic 
worth  of  the  rising  generations  to  be  expected  from  such  a  reform 
seem  quite  incalculable,  and  there  is  surely  no  prohibitive  reason 
why  the  necessary  legislation,^  applying  at  once  to  the  whole 
country,  should  not  be  carried  with  the  consent  and  co-operation 
of  all  parties  in  the  State.  J.  Saxon  Mills. 

(1)  I  believe  the  school  boards  in  Scotland  have  for  some  years  had  statutory 
powers  to  enact  bye-laws  for  compulsory  attendance  at  evening  schools.  With 
few  exceptions,  however,  they  have  not  adopted  these  powers,  wishing  first  to 
exhaust  all  voluntary  inducements  to  the  young  people  to  continue  their 
school-education. 


WOKDSWORTH  AT  RYDAL  MOUNT. 


“He  (Rogers)  quoted  someone  who  said  of  Burns,  ‘  He  is  great  in  verse, 
greater  in  prose,  aud  greatest  in  conversation.  ’  So  it  is  with  all  great  men. 
Wordsworth  is  greatest  in  conversation.” — H.  Grabs  Robinson  :  Diary,  III. 

“At  the  time  I  resolved  to  dedicate  myself  to  poetry  and  separate 
myself  from  the  ordinary  lucrative  professions,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  a  great  object  to  me  to  have  reaped  the  profits  I  should 
have  done  from  my  writings  but  for  the  stupidity  of  Mr.  Gifford 
and  the  impertinence  of  Mr.  Jeffrey.  It  would  have  enabled  me 
to  purchase  many  books  which  I  could  not  obtain,  and  I  should 
have  gone  to  Italy  earlier,  which  I  never  could  afford  to  do  until 
I  was  sixty-five,  when  Moxon  gave  me  a  thousand  pounds  for 
my  writings.  This  was  the  only  kind  of  injury  Mr.  Jeffrey  did 
me,  for  I  immediately  perceived  that  his  mind  was  of  that  kind 
that  his  individual  opinion  on  poetry  was  of  no  consequence  to  me 
whatever,  that  it  was  only  by  the  influence  his  periodical  exercised 
at  the  time  in  preventing  my  poems  being  read  and  sold  that  he 
could  injure  me ;  for  feeling  that  my  writings  were  founded  on 
what  was  true  and  spiritual  in  human  nature,  I  knew  the  time 
would  come  when  they  must  be  known,  and  I  never  therefore 
felt  his  opinion  of  the  slightest  value,  except  in  preventing  the 
young  of  that  generation  from  receiving  impressions  which  might 
have  been  of  use  to  them  through  life.  I  say  this,  I  hope  not  in 
a  boasting  spirit,  but  I  am  now  daily  surprised  by  receiving  letters 
from  various  places  both  at  home  and  abroad  expressive  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  me  from  persons  I  never  saw  or  heard  of.  As  this  occurs 
now,  I  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  might  have  been  so  when  the 
poems  appeared,  but  for  the  tyranny  exercised  over  public  opinion 
by  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.” 

Thus  Wordsworth,  then  in  his  seventy-second  year,  delivered 
himself  to  a  sympathetic  party  of  ladies  in  a  drawing-room  at 
Ambleside  on  August  28th,  1841,  when  it  had  “rained  on  the 
whole  day,  but  happily  the  poet  talked  on  from  two  to  eight 
without  being  weary,  as  we  certainly  were  not.”  The  injury  to 
his  fortunes  of  which  he  speaks  we  must  now  take  leave  to  con¬ 
sider  a  slight  matter ;  and  with  regard  to  his  poetic  development, 
it  is  not  likely  that  an  earlier  visit  to  Italy  would  have  meant  for 
him  what  it  had  meant  for  Goethe, the  fruition  of  long-retarded 
impulses  and  designs.  As  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  happy 
poems  and  fragments,  which  are  nothing  less  than  the  expression 
of  a  tnta  nuova  or  spiritual  rebirth  in  the  life  of  England,  he 
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had  probably  succeeded  better  than  most  poets,  shortly  after  the 
age  of  forty,  in  doing  what  it  lay  in  him  to  do  in  poetry.  What, 
perhaps,  was  required  to  stimulate  him  during  the  latter  portion 
of  his  long  life  into  the  continued  development  and  exercise  of  his 
great  mental  powers  was  to  be  taken  seriously,  not  as  a  poet — 
in  this  respect  he  never  lacked  the  highest  kind  of  encourage¬ 
ment — but  as  a  thinker,  and  especially  as  a  thinker  on  sociology 
and  politics.  This  peaceful  and  contemplative  life  reposed  in  fact 
on  a  number  of  quiet  assumptions  which  society  was  willing  to 
grant  him,  somewhat  contemptuously,  as  a  poet,  but  which  when 
formulated  as  a  gospel  by  some  such  master  of  the  telling  phrase 
as  Rousseau  or  Tolstoi,  it  resents  as  paradoxes  and  sophistries. 
Had  some  accident  brought  him  into  earlier  notoriety,  or  had  his 
character  been  such  as  to  attract  a  more  or  less  genial  inquisition 
into  his  principles,  which  w'ould  have  roused  him  into  their 
defence,  the  life  at  Rydal  Mount  might  have  been  diversified  by 
more  heroic  activities  than  trips  to  the  Continent  or  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  his  family  fortunes.  Rydal  Mount  itself  might 
have  lost  something  of  its  laurelled  placidity,  and  been  visited 
to-day  as  a  dismantled  fortress  of  idealism,  like  the  Hermitage 
at  Montmorency. 

“I  have  never  felt  inclined  to  write  criticism,”  Wordsworth 
writes  in  1838,  “though  I  have  talked,  and  am  daily  talking,  a 
great  deal.”  He  was,  in  fact,  a  great  critic,  and  he  distributed 
his  verdicts  freely,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Goethe,  without 
much  knowledge.  There  is,  however,  one  man  of  whom  we 
should  have  been  specially  interested  to  hear  him  speak,  but  to 
whom  we  have  searched  in  vain  among  his  recorded  utterances 
for  any  reference — a  man  by  comparison  with  whom  Words¬ 
worth’s  own  position  in  the  life  and  thought  of  his  country 
receives  illumination — Rousseau.  Nearly  all  our  critics  hesitate 
to  pursue  this  comparison,  chiefly  no  doubt  because  no  com¬ 
parison  is  possible  between  the  particular  endowments  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  these  two  great  men  ;  yet  if  there  be  any  soundness 
in  that  principle  on  which  so  much  of  the  interest  of  literary 
criticism  depends — that  the  spiritual  development  of  the  different 
nations  passes  through  similar  phases — who  is  there  in  English 
literature  whom  we  can  compare  with  Rousseau  but  Wordsworth? 
It  was  the  comparison  which  occurred  to  the  minds  of  the  first 
critics  of  his  poems,  and  of  those  manifestoes  on  “poetic  diction,” 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  embodied  the  principle  that 
man  is  born  a  poet  and  is  everywhere  in  the  chains  of  convention. 
Both  disparaged  book-learning,  and  denounced  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  sources  of  happiness ;  both,  in  an  age  of  “illuminism,” 
defended  Christianity,  one  through  the  mouth  of  a  Savoyard 
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priest,  the  other  through  a  mountain  pedlar;  both  lamented 
“what  man  has  made  of  man”;  above  all,  both,  in  their  lives, 
took  refuge  in  “nature”  from  “society,”  though  in  an  instruc¬ 
tively  different  spirit.  Wordsworth’s  early  poems,  especially  the 
Recluse  and  the  introduction  to  the  Prelude,  are  filled  with  an 
exultant  sense  of  escape  from  some  great  snare  in  the  toils  of 
which  his  fellow-men  still  labour.  As  he  had  loitered  about 
London  and  Paris,  seduced  by  Godwin  and  by  uneasy  dreams  of 
human  perfectibility,  he  had  suddenly  perceived,  and  found  in¬ 
finite  joy  in  the  perception,  that  for  him,  if  not  for  all  men,  the 
individual  ideal  is  not  comprised  within  the  social,  and  had 
henceforth  turned  his  back  on  cities  and  on  revolutions.  This  is 
the  first  discovery  we  make  in  considering  more  closely  his  whole 
life,  that  his  conservatism,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  did  not 
begin  as  is  commonly  supix)sed  with  the  decline  of  his  poetic 
faculty,  but  with  the  first  conception  by  him  of  his  true  vocation 
as  poet  and  thinker.  A  somewhat  similar  revelation  had 
occurred  in  the  mind  of  Rousseau,  who,  as  he  wandered  in  wood 
and  field,  noticed  that  his  cares  fell  from  him,  that  his  passions 
slumbered,  and  as  perhaps  overtaken  by  the  evening  star  he 
turned  homeward  one  evening,  and  thought  of  the  great  cities, 
blind  to  stars,  settling  themselves  to  a  night  of  dissipation,  was 
pierced  by  the  luminous  notion  that  after  all  it  w’as  not  he,  poor, 
unsuccessful,  weeping  sinner,  who  was  to  blame,  but  that  blind, 
collective  will  of  men  crowded  in  unnatural  conditions,  in  which 
the  virtuous  initiative  of  individual  man  is  lost.  What  practical 
conclusion  followed  from  either  of  these  notions  but  that  society 
must  work  out  its  own  destiny,  urged  onward  by  the  momentum 
of  its  own  tendencies,  while  the  individual,  having  reached  a 
certain  ripeness  of  development,  separates  himself  naturally  from 
society,  and  views  it  thenceforth  to  some  extent  from  an  external 
standpoint?  Thus  even  in  the  uncompromising  Toryism  of 
Wordsworth’s  later  years  there  lurks  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Rousseau,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  one  of  his  last 
writings  proclaimed  himself  “the  one  man  in  all  the  world  whose 
respect  for  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  nations  is  truest,  and 
whose  aversion  to  revolutions  is  greatest.”  And  what  have  those 
who  have  waxed  indignant  over  the  assertion  in  the  Social 
Contract  that  “man’s  prime  law  is  to  watch  over  his  own  preser¬ 
vation,  his  prime  cares  those  which  he  owes  to  himself,”  to  say 
to  Wordsworth’s  equally  wholehearted  assertion,  when  close  on 
his  sixtieth  year? — 

“  To  promote  and  fortify  the  weal 
Of  our  own  Being  is  her  paramount  end; 

A  truth  which  they  alone  shall  comprehend 
Who  shun  the  mischief  which  they  cannot  heal.” 
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Even  in  their  personal  characters  there  are  some  real  correspon¬ 
dences.  Both  disdained  a  mere  literary  success  and  aspired  to 
move  men.  Both  were  fortified  against  misunderstanding  and 
ill-will  by  an  invincible  egoism  (“the  three  greatest  egotists  that 
we  know  of,”  wrote  Hazlitt,  “that  is,  the  three  writers  who  felt 
their  own  being  most  powerfully  and  exclusively,  are  Rousseau, 
Wordsworth,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini”).  Wordsworth,  moreover, 
for  all  his  respectability,  is  at  heart  a  good  deal  of  a  vagabond  : 
his  “love  of  nature”  is  in  some  degree  mere  Wanderlust;  his 
chosen  heroes  are  pedlars,  vagrants,  wagoners.  At  times  his 
Grasmere  paradise  palls  upon  him,  and  he  must  go  forth,  over 
the  Border  or  on  a  trip  to  the  Continent.  “  Southey’s  passion  is 
for  books,”  he  said,  “mine  for  wandering.” 

The  glow  of  self-gratulation  and  anticipation  with  which 
Wordsworth  had  found  himself  once  again  among  his  native 
mountains,  free  to  muse  and  ramble  the  live-long  day ;  commis¬ 
sioned,  as  it  almost  seemed,  by  some  special  Providence,  to 
receive  like  the  prophets  and  poets  of  old  heaven’s  latest  word 
to  man ;  on  the  eve  of  some  great  announcement  to  mankind ; 
dreaming  even  of  new  transforming  powers  of  meditation  residing 
in  man,  and  recording  his  dream  in  hints  which  he  will  one  day 
ruefully  expunge  from  his  poems — this  inspired  mood,  requiring 
youth,  novelty,  love,  hope  to  sustain  it,  began  to  fail  him,  and 
about  the  year  1815 — a  year  or  two  after  his  removal  to  Rydal 
Mount — it  had  almost  wholly  ceased.  In  1814  he  completes  the 
Excursion,  and  writes  his  last  entirely  beautiful  poems  (if  we 
except  sonnets),  Laodamia  and  Yarrow  Visited;  in  1816  he  is 
sending  forth  such  things  as  his  Thanksgiving  Ode.  It  is  natural 
to  connect  this  sudden  deterioration  with  public  events ;  for 
Wordsworth,  though  it  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  common 
conception  of  him  as  a  recluse  who  “put  by  the  cloud  of  mortal 
destiny”  to  say  so,  is  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  of  the 
poets,  and  the  condition  of  England,  in  the  years  following  her 
resistance  to  Napoleon — of  which  he  had  been  the  solitary  though 
little-regarded  poet — began  from  this  time  forth  to  prey  more 
and  more  upon  his  mind  ;  so  much  so  that  he  loses  about  this  time 
his  power  of  surrendering  himself  to  his  individual  happiness,  and 
the  half-crazy,  half-angel  simplicity  of  his  earlier  poems  never 
recurs.  “The  five  concluding  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,” 
writes  Walpole,  “form  the  most  miserable  epoch  in  modern 
English  history.”  At  no  time  deficient  in  a  sense  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  himself  and  his  principles  to  society,  he  had  dreamed, 
when  in  Paris  in  1792,  that  the  “virtue  of  one  paramount  mind  ” 
might  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  in  these  years,  when  an  English  revolution  seemed 
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threatening,  he  must  have  pondered  on  the  part  reserved  for  him. 
What,  then,  if  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  instead  of  finding  for  him  a 
comfortable  sinecure,  could  have  sent  him  into  Parliament?  The 
notion  of  Wordsworth  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  altogether 
pleasing,  yet  perhaps  the  one  chance  of  a  new  lease  of  intellectual, 
nay,  even  of  poetic,  activity  for  him,  lay  in  some  practical  outcome 
of  what  from  this  time  forth  was  his  absorbing  interest.  “Though 
I  am  known  to  the  world  only  as  a  poet,”  he  told  Orville  Dewey, 
“I  have  given  twelve  hours’  thought  to  the  prospects  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  society  for  one  to  poetry  ” ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
denounce  Goethe’s  indifference  to  religion  and  politics,  “which,” 
he  said,  “are  the  two  deepest  things  in  man — indeed,  all  a  man  is 
worth,  involving  duty  to  God  and  man.”  As  to  his  aptitude  for 
politics  there  are  varying  accounts.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
Mr.  Myers’  story  of  the  household  of  a  “Reforming  Member” 
where  he  was  held  in  high  honour,  but  where  his  political  tirades 
were  so  dreaded  that  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  less 
pressed  for  time,  were  employed  to  decoy  the  old  poet  into  unbur¬ 
dening  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  evils  of  the  age,  ere  their 
elders  joined  the  company.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  J.  S.  Mill  found  him  well  worth  listening  to. 

“  The  fact  is,”  writes  Mill,*  “  that  these  very  subjects  (politics,  etc.)  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  talks  on  no  subject  more  instructively 
than  on  states  of  society  and  forms  of  government.  Those  who  best  know 
him  seem  to  be  most  impressed  with  the  catholic  character  of  his  ability. 

I  have  been  told  that  Lockhart  has  said  of  him  that  he  would  have  made 
an  admirable  country  attorney.  Now  a  man  who  could  have  been  either 
Wordsworth  or  a  country  attorney  could  certainly  have  been  anything  else 
which  circumstances  had  led  him  to  desire  to  be.  The  next  thing  that 
struck  me  was  the  extreme  comprehensiveness  and  philosophic  spirit  which 
is  in  him.  .  .  .  Wordsworth  seems  always  to  know  the  pros  and  cons 
of  every  question;  and  when  you  think  he  strikes  the  balance  wrong  it 
is  only  because  you  think  he  estimated  erroneously  some  matter  of  fact.  .  .  . 
Besides  all  this,  he  seems  to  be  the  best  talker  I  ever  heard  (and  I  have 
heard  several  first-rate  ones) ;  and  there  is  a  benignity  and  kindliness  about 
his  whole  demeanour  which  confirms  what  his  poetry  would  lead  one  to 
expect,  along  with  a  perfect  simplicity  of  character,  which  is  delightful  in 
anyone,  but  most  of  all  in  a  person  of  first-rate  intellect.” 

An  American  clergyman,  Orville  Dewey,  has  preserved  notes 
of  one  of  those  political  tirades  to  which  the  “  Reforming  Member  ” 
listened  so  restively  :  — 

“  Mr.  Wordsworth  converses  with  great  earnestness,  and  has  a  habit  as 
he  walks  and  talks  of  stopping  every  fourth  or  fifth  step,  and  turning  round 
to  you  to  enforce  what  he  is  saying.  ...  In  politics  (he)  professes  to  be 
a  reformer,  but  upon  the  most  deliberate  plan  and  gradual  scale;  and  he 
indulges  in  the  most  indignant  and  yet  argumentative  diatribes  against  the 
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present  course  of  things  in  England  (1833),  and  in  the  saddest  forebodings 
of  what  is  to  come.  The  tide  is  beating  against  aristocracy  and  an  established 
religion,  and,  if  it  prevails,  anarchy  and  irreligion  must  follow.  He  will 
see  no  other  result.  He  has  no  confidence  in  the  people;  they  are  not  fit 
to  govern  themselves — not  yet  certainly.  Public  opinion,  the  foolish  opinion 
of  the  depraved,  ignorant,  and  conceited  mass,  ought  not  to  be  the  law; 
it  ought  not  to  be  expressed  in  law;  it  ought  not  to  be  represented 
in  government.  The  true  representative  government  should  represent 
the  mind  of  a  country,  and  that  is  not  found  in  mass,  nor  is  it 
to  be  expressed  by  universal  suffrage.  Mr.  Wordsworth  constantly 
protested  against  the  example  of  America  as  not  being  in  point.  He 
insisted  that  the  state  of  society,  the  crowded  population,  the  urgency 
of  want,  the  tenures  of  property  in  England,  made  a  totally  different  case 
from  ours.  He  seemed  evidently  to  admit,  though  he  did  not  say  so  in 
terms,  that  hereditary  rank  and  an  established  priesthood  are  indefensible 
in  the  broadest  views  of  human  rights  and  interests,  but  the  argument  for 
them  is  that  they  cannot  be  removed  without  opening  the  door  to  greater 
evils — to  the  unrestrained  licence  of  the  multitude — to  incessant  change, 
disorder,  uncertainty;  and  finally  to  oppression  and  tyranny.  He  says  the 
world  is  running  mad  with  the  notion  that  all  its  evils  are  to  be  relieved 
by  political  changes,  political  remedies,  political  nostrums — ^whereas  the 
great  evils,  sin,  bondage,  misery,  lie  deep  in  the  heart,  and  nothing  but 
virtue  and  religion  can  remove  them;  and  upon  the  value,  and  preciousness, 
and  indispensableness  of  religion,  indeed,  he  talked  very  sagely,  earnestly 
and  devoutly. 

“ .  .  .  I  maintained  that,  think  as  we  might  on  political  liberty,  there 
was  no  helping  it;  that  in  the  civilised  world  the  course  of  opinion  was 
irresistibly  setting  towards  universal  education  and  popular  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment;  and  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  direct,  modify,  and  control  the 
tendency.  He  fully  admitted  this;  said  that,  in  other  centuries,  some  glorious 
results  might  be  brought  out,  but  that  he  saw  nothing  but  darkness,  disorder 
and  misery  in  the  immediate  prospect.” 

Can  it  be  then,  after  all,  that  Wordsworth,  as  the  years  crept 
on,  bringing  him  children,  prosperity,  fame,  and  as  morning  after 
morning  on  the  sunny  terraces  of  Eydal  Mount  he  felicitated 
hmself  upon  his  happy  lot,  began  to  thrust  certain  inconvenient 
impulses  and  aspirations  into  the  rearward  of  his  mind,  and  to 
wonder  whether  in  this  infinitude  of  rolling  worlds  social  injustice 
was  not  a  necessary  incident,  hard  to  rectify,  and  best  left  to  that 
watchful  Deity  who  meanwhile  provided  fortunate  poets  with 
sinecures  as  for  the  wren  her  nest?  The  mild  and  paternal 
countenance  of  the  “lost  leader”  rises  up  before  us  in  rebuke  as, 
for  the  moment,  we  entertain  the  suspicion.  They  say  that 
Wordsworth  had  no  humour,  but  those  eyes — “of  a  French  diplo¬ 
matic  character,”  as  Caroline  Fox  describes  them — hold  within 
them  a  glint  of  mundane  astuteness  which  deters  us  from  accept¬ 
ing  the  assertion  wilhout  reservation.  The  youthful  Coleridge 
and  Southey,  no  doubt,  knew  that  look  when  they  related  to  him 
their  scheme  of  Pantisocracy ,  just  as  in  after  years  young  idealists 
knew  it  when  they  confided  in  this  friend  of  their  solitary  hours 
their  hopes  of  a  regenerate  world.  The  gentle  Caroline  Fox 
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remonstrates  with  him  one  day  when  the  mention  of  Hartley 
Coleridge  has  started  him  on  one  of  his  tirades  against  those 
idealists  who  mistook,  according  to  him,  the  true  privilege  and 
function  of  the  poet  : — 

“  ‘  Hartley  has  no  originality  :  whenever  he  attempts  it,  it  is  altogether 
a  mistake  .  .  .  and  then  he  is  one  of  that  class  of  extreme  Radicals  who 
can  never  mention  a  bishop  or  a  king,  from  King  David  downwards,  without 
some  atrabilious  prefix  or  other.  Surely  this  is  excessively  narrow  and 
excessively  vain,  to  put  yourself  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  and  institutions 
which  have  so  long  existed  with  such  acknowledged  benefit  :  there  must 
be  something  in  them  to  have  attracted  the  sympathies  of  ages  and  genera¬ 
tions.  I  hold  that  the  degree  in  which  poets  dwell  in  sympathy  with  the 
past  marks  exactly  the  degree  of  their  poetic  faculty.  Shelley,  you  see, 
was  one  of  these,  and  what  did  his  poetry  come  to?  ’ 

But,’  said  I,  ‘  some  would  not  be  true  to  themselves  unless  they  gave 
a  voice  to  their  yearnings  after  the  ideal  rather  than  the  actual.’ 

Ah,  but  I  object  to  the  perpetual  ill-humour  with  things  around  them,’ 
he  replied,  ‘  and  ill-humour  is  no  spiritual  condition  which  can  turn  to 
poetry.  Shakespeare  never  declaimed  against  kings  or  bishops,  but  took 
the  world  as  ho  found  it.’  ” 

With  all  those  to  whom  “the  world  ”  is  a  sort  of  entity,  whether 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Thomas  4 
Kempis,  a  certain  shrewdness  in  dealing  with  it  will  be  held 
requisite.  Nothing  more  distinctly  marks  the  French  Eevolution 
period  as  the  close  of  an  era — may  we  say,  the  close  of  the 
Christian  era? — than  the  disappearance  from  the  language  of  the 
new  idealism,  of  the  old  antithesis  between  “the  world”  and  “the 
spirit.”  Wordsworth,  like  Rousseau,  still  requires  the  distinction 
between  “society”  and  “nature,”  much  as  Thomas  k  Kempis 
required  the  distinction  between  “the  church”  and  “the  world”  ; 
the  new  idealists,  on  the  contrary,  for  good  or  for  ill,  had  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  world ;  they  wished  things  to  move  forward ; 
they  saluted  afar  off  the  new  world  which  was  to  emerge  from 
the  wrecks  of  dissolving  faiths  and  empires.  To  these  revolu¬ 
tionary  poets  Wordsworth  found  himself  opposed  somewhat  as 
Rousseau  to  his  brother  philosophers.  The  ideal  of  the  “simple 
life,”  passed  in  a  sort  of  renunciation  of  the  world,  was  opposed 
to  their  Promethean  dreams  of  a  regenerate  mankind,  much  as 
Rousseau’s  ideal  of  the  “unreflecting  savage  ”  was  opposed  to  the 
eighteenth-century  illumination.  And  Rousseau,  could  we  con¬ 
ceive  him  living  on  through  the  Revolution,  accepted  among  his 
native  Alps,  and  a  spectator  of  that  great  industrial  movement 
which  Wordsworth  beheld  in  full  progress  around  him,  would  not 
impossibly  have  presented  the  same  apparent  contrast  with  his 
earlier  self  as  Wordsworth  ;  would  have  recognised  in  the  depletion 
of  the  countryside  the  great  evil  of  his  time ;  would  have  resisted 
the  passing  of  political  power  to  men  living  under  what  he 
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believed  to  be  unnatural  conditions  in  huge  manufacturing  towns  ; 
would  have  defended  his  native  region  from  the  invasion  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  factories ;  and  might  even  have  disconcerted  his 
disciples  by  repudiating  the  Eights  of  Man  in  language  like  that 
in  which  Wordsworth  denounced  Eadicalism,  as  “an  impertinent 
call  from  the  dirty  alleys  and  obscure  courts  of  the  metropolis.” 
Yet  Wordsworth,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  to  be  a  “reformer,” 
and  the  true  nature  of  his  quarrel  with  democracy  appears  in  the 
account  of  a  conversation  with  him  in  Gladstone’s  Diary,  in  1836. 

“He  quoted  his  sonnet  on  the  contested  election  (what  sonnet  is  this?), 
from  which  I  ventured  to  differ  as  regards  its  assuming  nutriment  for  the 
heart  to  be  inherent  in  politics.  He  described  to  me  his  views  :  that  the 
Reform  Bill  had,  as  it  were,  brought  out  too  prominently  a  particular  muscle 
of  the  national  frame  :  the  strength  of  the  towns ;  that  the  cure  was  to  be 
found  in  a  large  further  enfranchisement,  I  fancy,  of  the  country  chiefly, 
that  you  would  thus  extend  the  base  of  your  pyramid  and  so  give  it  strength. 
He  wished  the  old  institutions  of  the  country  preserved,  and  thought  this 
the  way  to  preserve  them.  He  thought  the  political  franchise  upon  the 
whole  a  good  to  the  mass — regard  being  had  to  the  state  of  human  nature; 
against  me." 

The  world  at  this  period  was  hardly  more  disposed  than  the 
“Eeforming  Member”  to  listen  to  any  protest  against  false  ten¬ 
dencies  in  democracy;  but  it  listened  to  Carlyle  and  Eiiskin,  and 
to  a  whole  company  of  militant  idealists,  who  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  unfolded  ideals  essentially  Wordsworthian.^  It  w^ould  be 
too  much  to  say  of  Wordsworth  what  has  been  said,  perhaps  with 
truth,  of  Eousseau,^  that  “in  politics,  in  morality,  in  poetry,  in 
romance  we  encounter  him  everywhere — in  all  the  paths  which 
lead  to  the  present  ”  ;  but  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  all  the 
paths  which  offer  an  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
will  lead  astray  if  they  lead  out  of  sight  of  those  ideals  which 
Wordsworth  practised  and  celebrated. 

The  numerous  poets  who  arose  in  England  during  his  lifetime 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  fulfil  his  early  dream  of  a  new  and 
regenerate  poetry  which  was  to  replace  the  poetry  of  “  distempered 
love  and  low  ambition  ”  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  much 
approved  of  the  course  which  poetry  has  taken  since  his  time. 
Perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  aims,  and  assured  of  their  rectitude, 

(1)  Carlyle,  probably,  was  not  influenced  by  Wordsworth,  but  it  is  curious 
how  closely  his  recommendations  in  Chartism  and  Past  and  Present — universal 
education.  State-aided  emigration,  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies,  &c. — 
correspond  with  those  of  Wordsworth  in  the  last  book  of  The  Excursion  and  the 
“Postscript  to  Poems”  in  1835.  Far  more  important,  of  course,  than  the 
advocacy  of  any  particular  cause  is  the  undefined  Wordsworthian  influence, 
which  brings  with  it  everywhere  a  new  faith  in  the  intuitive  resources  of  the 
human  spirit  :  on  this  account,  perhaps,  someone  has  named  him  the  “  mild 
parent  of  revolution.” 

(2)  Lanson  :  Histoire  de  la  literature  fran^aise. 
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and  knowing  exactly  what  he  wanted,  he  applied  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries  that  moral  criticism  which  he  believed  the  only  one  of 
value,  and  found  them  all  wanting.  Coleridge  was  “not  happy 
enough”;  Scott  had  “no  word  addressed  to  the  immortal  part  of 
man  and  therefore  could  not  live  ”  ;  Shelley  “looked  on  too  much 
with  an  evil  eye”;  Byron  was  lacking  in  “originality”;  Moore 
was  “not  content  with  a  ring  and  a  bracelet,  but  must  have  rings 
in  his  ears,  rings  in  the  nose,  rings  everywhere  ” ;  Crabbe  was  a 
“misanthrope”;  Tennyson  “affected”;  and  so  forth.  The 
mention  of  Byron  in  particular  seldom  failed  to  rouse  him  into  a 
diatribe  against  false  tendencies  in  poetry.  Leaving  out  of  account 
Byron’s  truculent  attacks  upon  him,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  with  his  conception  of  the  poet  as  one  whose  function  it 
chiefly  is  to  impart  a  lofty  personal  happiness,  Byron  should  have 
appeared  to  him  as  the  very  type  of  the  “bad”  poet.  Thomas 
Colley  Grattan,  a  somewhat  hostile  critic  of  Wordsworth, 
describes  a  “peripatetic  lecture”  which  a  casual  mention  of  Byron 
drew  down  on  him  ;  “it  might,”  he  said,  “have  been  printed  word 
for  word.” 

“  The  chief  heads  were  his  notions  of  the  great  errors  of  Lord  Byron  as  a 
writer;  first,  as  regarded  morals,  as  supposing  that  crime  constituted  heroism, 
violence  power,  etc.  Secondly,  regarding  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  in 
making  personages  of  overwrought  and  overwhelming  passion  susceptible 
of  tenderness,  constancy,  etc.  Thirdly,  in  regard  to  style,  of  which  he  cited 
many  examples.  All  this  was  widely  open  to  reply,  and  much  of  it  very 
unconvincing,  though  a  great  deal  was  just  and  striking.  But  he  allowed 
Byron  to  have  possessed  great  ability  in  the  expression  of  strong  and  lively 
sentiment,  and  command  of  language,  and  admitted  that  he  must  have  been 
‘  a  very  remarkable  person  ’  to  have  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  public 
as  he  unquestionably  did.  He  summed  up  his  judgment  by  saying  that 
‘  Lord  Byron  has  been  greatly  overrated,  will  soon  and  has  already  begun 
to  sink  in  public  opinion  far  below  his  real  merit,  and  will  then  take  his 
rank  among  the  poets  in  his  proper  place  ’ — which  he  intimated  was  not  a 
very  distinguished  one.  He  ‘  very  much  doubted  Lord  Byron’s  having  been 
a  man  of  much  originality  of  mind.’  ” 

One  is  glad  to  find  him  praising  Shelley  as  “one  of  the  best 
artists  of  us  all — I  mean  in  workmanship  of  style  ”  ;  and  speaking 
of  Landor  as  “a  poet  who  has  written  verses  of  which  I  would 
rather  have  been  the  author  than  of  any  produced  in  our  time  ”  ; 
but  of  all  the  poets  of  his  time  there  was  only  one  to  whom  he 
had  constant  recourse  for  the  illustration  of  his  poetic  theories. 
He  seems  to  have  carried  in  his  capacious  memory  his  whole 
poetic  work,  and  in  all  companies  and  on  all  occasions  he  was 
ready  to  recite  from  it.  In  answer  to  the  charge  that  he  quoted 
no  one  but  himself,  he  said  quite  simply  : — 

“You  know  how  I  love  and  quote  not  only  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  but 
Cowper,  Burns,  etc.;  as  to  some  of  the  later  poets,  I  do  not  quote  them 
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because  I  do  not  love  them.  Even  as  works  of  mere  taste,  there  is  this 
material  circumstance — they  came  too  late.  My  taste  was  formed,  for  I 
was  forty-five  when  they  appeared,  and  we  cannot  after  that  age  love  new 
things.  New  impressions  are  difficult  to  make.  Had  I  been  young,  I  should 
have  enjoyed  much  of  them,  I  do  not  doubt.”  * 

Wordsworth’s  self-complacency,  which  appeared  merely 
amusing  or  offensive  to  those  who,  like  Thomas  Moore,  remained 
outside  the  Wordsworthian  secret,  appeared  “not  unbecoming, 
but  the  contrary  ”  to  others,  like  Crabb  Eobinson,  who  were  able 
to  distinguish  it  from  mere  literary  vanity.  In  friendly  circles, 
where  the  congenial  subject  of  his  own  particular  excellence  as 
a  poet  was  under  discussion,  he  would  suggest  that  it  lay  in  his 
having  introduced  a  “new  power  into  the  literary  world”;  he 
“looked  to  the  powers  of  mind  they  call  forth  and  the  energies 
they  presuppose  and  excite  as  the  standard  by  which  his  poems 
should  be  tried.”  ^  With  this  view  of  the  function  of  poetry,  he 
found  little  to  praise  in  the  poetry  of  those  famous  younger  con¬ 
temporaries  of  his,  who  so  far  exceeded  him  in  range  of  emotional 
expression  that  with  the  great  majority  of  readers  they  have 
obscured  his  superiority  in  depth  and  originality.  Poor  as  many 
of  Wordsworth’s  poems  may  seem  to  us,  the  whole  force  of  a 
singularly  powerful  intelligence  went  into  their  composition ;  they 
were  written  deliberately,  on  elaborate  psychological  principles, 
and  this  veteran  toiler  in  the  art  of  verse  seems  to  have  felt  more 
in  common  with  the  philosophers  and  theologians,  men  of  science 
and  workers  in  the  higher  mathematics  who  were  his  friends,  than 
with  young  poets  w^ho  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Eydal  Mount,  un¬ 
willing,  perhaps,  to  allow  the  author  of  “The  Pet  Lamb”  or 
“We  are  Seven”  to  pass  away  without  having  spoken  with  him. 
Charles  Mackay  describes  an  interview  with  the  poet,  then 
seventy-six,  on  his  terrace.  After  some  preliminaries — 

“  He  suddenly  said,  I  thought  somewhat  ungraciously,  ‘  I  am  told  that  ' 
you  write  poetry.  I  never  read  a  line  of  yours,  and  don’t  intend.’ 

"I  suppose  I  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  apparent  rudeness  of  this, 
for  he  went  on  to  say,  *  You  must  not  be  offended  with  me;  the  truth  is, 

I  never  read  anybody’s  poetry  but  my  own.’ 

“Again  I  suppose  that  my  face  must  have  expressed  what  I  certainly  felt — 
a  slight  degree  of  wonder  at  a  declaration  which  I  felt  so  very  gratuitous. 

You  must  not  be  surprised,’  he  added,  ‘  for  it  is  not  vanity  that  makes 
me  say  this.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  little  time  is  left  me  in  the  world.  I 
use  that  little  as  well  as  I  may,  to  revise  all  my  poems  carefully,  and  make 
them  as  perfect  as  I  can  before  I  take  my  final  departure.’” 

One  of  the  best  accounts  of  Wordsworth  in  conversation  is  to 
be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “A  (Ireenockian’s  Visit  to 
Wordsworth”  (1887),  which  contains  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
Dr.  Park,  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  spring  of  1842  the  author, 
(1)  Crabb  Robinson  :  Diary.  (2)  Ihid. 
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being  then  a  young  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  Church,  had  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  Kydal  Mount,  and  without  ceremony  Words¬ 
worth  immediately  began  to  find  fault  with  that  Church’s  mode 
of  electing  pastors  :  “  With  strong  emphasis  the  old  man  spoke 
of  clergymen  in  such  circumstances  being  obliged  to  w^ait  upon 
old  ladies  and  run  after  stray  sheep  from  the  chapel,  and  being 
servants  instead  of  masters.”  The  visitor,  a  fervent  Words¬ 
worthian,  knew  how  to  take  these  criticisms,  and  presently  the 
conversation  took  a  happier  turn  : — 

No  writer  has  ever  come  near  Shakespeare,’  he  said,  ‘  in  that  highest 
power,  by  which  he  exhibits  human  nature,  apart  from  any  mixture  of  the 
writer's  personal  feelings.  It  is  a  secondary  power  by  which  a  writer  interests 
his  readers,  when  he  awakens  their  feelings  by  felicitous  or  deep  illustrations 
of  human  nature,  expressed  as  from  himself.’ 

“I  here  mentioned  that  though  I  agreed  as  to  the  higher  art  displayed 
in  this  respect  by  Shakespeare,  yet  I  thought  the  moral  power  of  the  poet 
was  greater  when  his  personal  feelings  were  discoverable  in  his  writings. 
He  replied,  ‘  Well,  probably  you  are  right.  But  I  made  that  remark  to 
show  you  that  I  am  not  blind  to  my  own  position  as  a  writer.  I  have 
always  placed  myself  in  the  circumstances  of  my  characters.  And  this  is 
true  of  most  poets.  The  divine  *  Spenser  singularly  illustrates  this  peculiarity 
when  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  distresses  of  one  of  his  heroines,  Phoebe 
or  Una,  I  forget  which — 

“  Her  woe 

So  wrings  me,  that  with  pity  I  could  die!  ” 

Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Eh?  But  still  the  higher  art  is  always  shown,  whether  the 
writer  is  himself  discoverable  in  his  work  or  not,  when  the  reader  finds  hie 
own  nature  exhibited — when  not  perhaps  a  creation  of  new  thoughts  is 
displayed  to  him — but  thoughts  to  which  he  had  never  given  words  are  given 
to  him  in  good  words,  and  feelings  which  he  never  found  expressed  are  for 
the  first  time  expressed  for  him.  And  along  with  this,  poetry  should 
always  have  a  good  tendency.  My  own  writings  have  always  been  composed 
with  that  intention.  I  am  often  told  by  people  in  arguing  on  these  matters, 
about  my  own  productions,  that  surely  this  is  not  poetry  and  that  is  not 
poetry,  and  I  always  reply,  “Well,  if  it  is  not  poetry,  I  hope  you  will  allow 
it  is  something  better.”  Eh?  A  man  may  write  very  good  verses,  but  if 
there  is  nothing  in  them  to  refine  and  elevate  and  purify,  he  had  better 
keep  them  locked  up  in  his  desk.  I  write  as  I  live.  I  have  ever  endeavoured 
to  live  in  the  light  of  my  own  conscience,  and  to  regard  whatever  powers 
I  had  as  trusts  for  use,  not  for  pleasure  only.  Have  you  read  the  Prelude 
to  my  last  volume?  ’  (He  then  repeated  part  of  that  very  beautiful  com¬ 
position.)  ‘  That  has  always  been  my  aim,’  he  added,  ‘  and  I  am  daily,  I 
may  say,  finding  proofs  of  the  rectitude  of  it.  I  am  almost  every  day 
receiving  letters  from  abroad  and  from  various  parts  of  Britain,  expressive 
of  gratitude  for  moral  benefit  derived  from  what  I  have  produced.  Benefit 
to  young  and  old,  to  children  as  well  as  grown  men.’  I  asked  whether  we 
were  not  to  have  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  Excursion,  or  rather  the 
Recluse,  ‘  Oh  Lord!  ’  was  his  answer,  ‘I  don’t  know.  That  is  a  work 
of  too  much  labour — and  parts  of  it  are  already  scattered  up  and  down  among 

(1)  Wordsworth  was  fond  of  prefixing  this  word  in  conversation  to  the  names 
of  Milton  and  Spenser. 
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my  published  poems.’  He  shortly  after  spoke  of  the  wrong  views  with  which 
literary  men  generally  begin  their  course,  and  referred  to  Montgomery  of 
Glasgow  as  having  written  to  him  for  support,  or  eountenan'^e  of  some  kind, 
in  his  poetical  speculations.  Montgomery,  I  suspect,  had  sorely  mistaken 
his  man,  not  in  expecting  sympathy,  but  in  looking  for  a  puff  from 
Wordsworth.  ‘  I  don’t  remember  the  contents  of  his  letter  to  me,’  he  said, 

‘  but  I  very  well  remember  what  I  wrote  to  him.  I  told  him,  as  I  tell 
every  young  writer, — Do  not  court  praise,  nor  fear  dispraise,  if  you  are 
conscious  of  power  and  right  tendencies.  A  critic’s  puff  will  not  give  you 
life,  nor  will  his  censure  kill  you.  I  wrote  him  to  that  effect.  Why, 

I  have  always  said  to  myself — If  I  am  of  God — that  is,  if  I  am  really 
possessed  of  a  gift  from  God  worthy  to  live,  I  shall  live.  If  you  have  not 
the  true  life  in  you,  why,  you  may  vTite  to  all  time,  but  you  have  got 
the  Rot  in  you,  and  you  will  die,  and  you  should  die,  and  there’s  an  end 
of  you!  Eh?  ’” 

These  “scraps  of  Wordsworth’s  large,  thoughtful,  earnest  dis¬ 
course  ’’  have  been  taken  partly  from  the  compilations  of  Professor 
Knight  and  Dr.  Gfrosart,  partly  also  from  various  other  j-assages 
in  the  memoirs  and  journals  of  the  period,  with  the  aid  of  which, 
perhaps  even  yet,  a  more  living  image  of  the  poet  in  his  later  life 
might  be  presented  than  the  accepted  one.  His  recorded  utter¬ 
ances,  in  fact,  w’ould  amount  to  a  considerable  volume,  but  he 
has  not  in  general  been  well  reported.  Crabb  Robinson,  who 
kept  a  record  of  intimacy  with  him  for  over  forty  years,  constantly 
excuses  himself  on  the  ground  of  a  bad  memory  :  “Nor,”  he 
writes,  “is  the  great  poet  I  now  see  every  day  a  sayer  of  good 
things.”  He  experienced  no  need  of  constantly  communicating, 
like  Goethe,  w'hatever  was  most  essential  in  himself ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had,  beyond  other  men,  the  instinct,  in  Hazlitt’s 
phrase,  of  “living  unto  himself.”  “Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew,” 
wrote  Coleridge,  “Wordsworth  has  the  least  femininity  in  his 
mind.  He  is  all  man.  He  is  a  man  of  whom  it  might  have  been 
said,  ‘  It  is  good  for  him  to  be  alone.’  ”  This  real  Wordsworth,, 
this  Englishman  of  Englishmen,  w'hom  we  would  like  to  hear 
speaking,  is  hard  to  get  at  behind  that  impenetrable  armour  of 
self-esteem,  which  had  done  him  such  good  service  in  his  youth, 
and  in  which  he  continued  to  pace  about  his  native  lakes  to  the 
end.  Unsatisfactory  as  he  is,  in  some  respects,  both  as  man  and 
poet,  he  is  nevertheless  a  true  English  Messiah,  the  first-fruits  of 
a  civilisation,  the  expression  of  what  England  really  meant  by 
Puritanism.  Just  as  there  was  a  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  soul  of 
the  Roman,  so  there  is  a  Wordsworth  in  the  soul  of  the  English¬ 
man.  Untranslatable  into  any  foreign  tongue,  he  will  never  be  a 
revelation  to  foreigners  of  the  Englishman’s  secret  ideal,  but  he 
will  perhaps  always  be  the  most  soothing  and  probably  the  truest 
explanation  of  the  Englishman  to  himself. 
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ACQUISITION  OF  FRENCH  CHATEAUX  BY  THE 

STATE. 

Monuments  de  la  vieille  France, 

Pass6  plus  frais  que  I’avenir, 

Oil  trouverai-je  une  esp^rance 
Egale  votre  souvenir? 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  four  famous  French  chateaux 
have  been  acquired  by  the  State.  The  interest  in  them  to-day 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  fate  has  hung  for  some  time  past  in  the 
balance,  and  that  public  anxiety  has  been  raised  thereby  to  a 
quite  unprecedented  pitch.  Now,  however,  that  they  are  secure 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Tricolour,  one  can  contemplate  at  ease  the 
remarkable  place  they  hold  in  the  annals  of  their  country. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  dotted  over  a  line  of  country  running 
direct  from  Paris  to  the  confines  of  Finistere,  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  English  Channel ;  secondly,  their  history  is  the 
history  of  France  from  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present  day ;  and  thirdly,  each  one  of  them  occupies  a 
distinct  corner  in  the  nursery  of  French  architecture.  Thus,  we 
have  Azay-le-Rideau,  in  Touraine,  the  doyen  of  our  group,  repre¬ 
senting  the  early  Renaissance  period  and  Kerjean,  in  Finistere, 
the  late  Renaissance  period;  nearer  Paris,  we  have  Maisons- 
Laffitte,  in  the  Seine-et-Oise,  depicting  the  early  seventeenth- 
century  style  of  architecture ;  while  the  Hotel  Biron ,  within  the 
capital,  the  fourth  and  last  of  our  series,  gives  us  a  noble  example 
of  the  French  neo-classic  architecture  which  dates  from  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  complete 
ensemble.  And  it  is  important  to  our  research  to  note  that  each 
and  all  of  these  historic  edifices  have,  in  turn,  been  snatched,  like 
brands  from  the  burning,  from  the  grasp  of  the  spoliator,  or  the 
even  more  dangerous  treasure-seeker  from  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  acquisition  of  these 
four  historic  monuments  is  a  complete  justification  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  Department  of  State  as  the  Beaux-Arts,  and  is,  I 
believe,  without  precedent  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  France  achieve  these  happy  con¬ 
summations,  and  why  do  we  allow  our  old  landmarks  and  priceless 
pictures  to  slip  through  our  fingers,  only  to  mourn  their  loss 
when  it  is  too  late?  It  is  because  we  have  nothing  at  all  in  this 
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country  of  the  nature  of  a  Ministry  of  Beaux-Arts  :  it  is  because 
the  French  people,  Kepublican  though  they  are  and  claiming  to 
be  the  most  democratic  of  modern  States,  still  retain  a  passion 
for  preserving  their  ancient  archives.  Another  reason  is  that, 
racially,  they  are  of  the  true  artistic  temperament  and  cultivate 
the  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genius  of  the  English  race  lies 
in  commerce.  With  us  the  love  of  things  artistic  is,  like  Eussian 
caviar,  an  acquired  taste.  Hence  we  have  no  Ministry  of  Beaux- 
Arts,  no  organised  State  Department  for  the  handing  down  of 
our  historic  monuments  to  posterity.  A  word  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  of  Beaux-Arts  may  not  be  here  out  of  place. 
It  works  in  conjunction  with  various  other  State  offices,  appoints 
and  retains  an  immense  staff  of  inspectors,  architects,  and 
specialists,  is  fed  by  the  chief  centres  of  all  the  communes 
throughout  France,  and  is  now  in  close  touch  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  Municipale  du  Vieux  Paris — a  quite  recent  addition  to  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris.  Thus  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  average  Frenchman  can  give  you  chapter  and  verse  of  his 
Versailles,  his  Musee  Carnavalet,  and  the  many  famous  chateaux 
throughout  the  country,  while  the  same  class  of  Englishman 
knows  but  little  concerning  the  demolished  Northumberland 
House  in  the  Strand,  the  ruins  of  Eaglan  Castle,  or  the  Abbeys 
of  Tintern  and  Glastonbury. 

But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Ministry  of  Beaux-Arts 
is  nothing  more  than  a  sentimental  medium  for  art  preservation. 
That  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  economic  and  practical 
side  of  French  State  traditions.  Inter  alia,  the  careers  of  the 
students  from  the  leading  schools  and  colleges  are  carefully 
watched,  a  certain  number  of  them  selected  and  aided  to  compete 
for  the  prix  de  Rome  and  other  distinctions  each  year,  and  good 
positions  found  for  the  most  successful  candidates.  It  cannot  b,e 
said,  however,  that  Vandalism  is  non-existent  in  France,  nor 
that  the  preservation  of  ancient  landmarks  is  unknown  in 
England.  We  hear  at  times  of  the  complete  demolition  of  ancient 
buildings  in  Paris,  and  have  we  not  on  record  the  preservation 
of  the  historic  churches  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand  and  St.  Clement 
Dane’s,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  so  nearly  sacrificed  to  the 
exigencies  of  City  traffic?  But  it  is  rather  in  the  preservation 
of  ancient  private  houses  that  the  utility  of  the  Beaux-Arts 
should  claim  our  attention.  To  make  this  system  of  State 
acquisition  clear,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  architectural  and 
historical  records  of  the  four  famous  houses  whose  destiny  is  not 
yet  completely  fulfilled. 
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We  will  start  in  Paris  with  the  Hotel  Biion,  the  last  of  the 
group  named,  for  which  the  State  has  paid  the  handsome  sum  of 
£320,000  for  the  whole  site,  including  the  buildings  and  gardens, 
covering  an  area  of  no  less  than  thirteen  acres.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Eue  de  Varenne,  in  the  famous  old  St.  Germain  quarter,  just 
behind  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  last  resting-place  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  The  very  entrance  gate  proclaims  its  historic  associa¬ 
tions,  standing  back  as  it  does  from  the  street  in  a  semi-circular 
recess.  From  1728,  the  date  of  its  erection,  to  the  early  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  the  home  of  persons  whose 
names  stand  out  through  the  blood-stained  records  of  French 
history.  By  a  strange  train  of  circumstances  this  abode  of  rank 
and  wealth  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  famous  religious  order,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  in  1820,  the  nuns  remaining 
there  until  expelled  some  ten  years  ago  under  the  cruel  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Associations  Bill — thus  dividing  the  historical  records 
of  the  house  into  two  almost  equal  parts  of  about  ninety  years 
apiece.  Since  1904  the  State,  from  economical  motives,  let 
apartments  in  the  house  to  a  selected  number  of  tenants,  forty- 
eight  in  all,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  M.  Auguste 
Rodin,  the  famous  sculptor.  All  of  these,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  the  last-named,  were  given  notice  to  quit  at  the 
beginning  of  the  past  year  when  the  purchase  was  effected. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet  what  the  final  destination  of  the 
hotel  will  be,  but  of  all  the  projects  put  forward  the  one  deemed 
most  likely  to  be  realised  is  that  it  may  become  a  fresh  addition 
to  the  long  list  of  National  Museums  with  which  Paris  and 
France  abound.  The  property  consists  of  four  buildings,  together 
with  the  magnificent  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  which  were  in 
their  day  “the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Paris.” 

Through  the  courtesy  of  M.  Chapouill4,  Private  Secretary  to 
M.  Leon  Berard,  the  new  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Beaux- Arts,  I  obtained  the  necessary  permit  to  see  over  the 
famous  estate.  In  answer  to  my  summons  the  Concierge  pulled 
the  inevitable  cord  and  I  found  myself  inside  the  famous  fore¬ 
court,  through  which  so  many  grand  equipages  had  passed  in  the 
days  of  its  glory.  The  fine  facade  still  remains  intact,  severe  and 
majestic,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  court.  It  is  impeded  from  full 
view  by  a  brick  wall  which  has  been  thrown  across  the  courtyard 
with  an  iron  entrance  gate  in  the  centre,  through  which  you  just 
see  the  central  pavilion  with  its  pediment  and  campanile.  The 
corps  de  logis,  or  main  building,  happily,  has  been  preserved, 
but  the  fine  old  forecourt  has  been  much  broken  up  by  the 
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vandalism  of  the  nuns  and  their  priestly  following.  Just  inside 
the  main  entrance  has  been  erected  a  large  and  unsightly  Chapel 
of  the  Pensionnat  of  a  quite  rustic  character,  but  the  fine  old 
stables  on  the  side  of  the  inner,  or  basse-court,  once  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  so  many  distinguished  guests  before  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  have  all  been  swept  away.  The  fluted  columns, 
leading  to  that  side  of  the  grounds,  still  remain,  but  I  could  find 
no  trace  of  the  intricate  passages  leading  to  the  great  kitchens 
and  basement,  which  had  been  particularly  remarked  on  by 
Blondel  in  his  famous  Histoire  de  V Architecture  Franqaise,  pub¬ 
lished  not  many  years  after  the  completion  of  this  great  hotel. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  I  was  delighted  to  discover  the 
old  grille,  in  its  honoured  age,  still  mounting  guard  over  the 
entrance  to  the  gardens.  Inside  this  grille  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
annexe  added  by  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  a  veritable  grande  dame, 
grand-daughter  of  the  great  Conde,  and  widow  of  Louis  Armand, 
one  of  the  Bourbon  princes. 

The  silence  and  desertion  of  to-day  only  tend  to  make  the 
charm  of  the  building  grow  on  you  as  you  wander  through  its 
stately  apartments  and  appreciate  little  by  little  its  noble  propor¬ 
tions.  Blondel,  in  his  graphic  and  detailed  explanations  of  his 
own  plans,  gives  the  highest  credit  to  Jacques  Gabriel  pere. 
Royal  architect  to  Louis  XV.,  who  designed  the  building,  and  to 
Aubert,  the  architect  in  charge,  who  had  built  the  royal  stables 
at  Chantilly  and  who  carried  out  the  work.  He  remarks  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  simplicity  and  severity  of  the  exterior  as  compared 
with  the  sumptuous  nature  of  the  internal  decorations  and 
sculpture,  and  calls  attention  to  the  central  pediment,  which,  he 
holds,  belongs  rather  to  sacred  buildings  than  to  private  houses. 

The  main  building  consists  of  three  pavilions  with  avant-corps , 
or  projections,  while  on  either  side  of  the  central  block  wings 
occupy  the  interval  spaces.  The  pavilions  at  the  back  differ  in 
detail  from  the  exterior,  being  more  ornate  in  style,  the  end 
pavilions  having  only  one  window  on  each  floor  instead  of  two. 
This  side  looks  out  on  to  the  magnificent  gardens,  with  great 
glass  doors  leading  on  to  the  lawn.  The  house  itself  stands  on  a 
raised  terrace,  six  feet  above  the  surface,  three  sides  of  which 
give  on  to  the  open  French  windows,  where  visitors  could  sit 
out  and  enjoy  the  view.  What  pictures  the  sight  of  this  terrace 
conjure  up  before  the  mind’s  eye !  One  can  imagine  the  great 
Duke  de  Biron,  with  all  the  ^lite  of  the  grand  monde  of  Paris 
around  him,  in  the  midst  of  these  beautiful  gardens,  laid  out  with 
their  exquisite  parterres,  beds  d  Vanglnise,  statues,  fountains, 
summer-houses;  flirtations  here,  serious  political  confabs  there; 
all  gaiety,  beauty,  fashion,  inhaling  the  fragrance  from  the  mass 
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of  flowers  in  a  garden  which  at  that  time  could  boast  some  eighty 
gardeners  and  contained  as  much  as  £8,000  worth  of  tulips  in  it 
at  a  time.  What  an  Elysium  it  must  have  been ! 

Now,  alas!  it  is  all  grass-grown  and  moss-covered.  In  1823, 
the  first  chapel  outside  the  building  was  erected  by  Mme.  Made¬ 
leine  Sophie  Barat,  who  founded  the  great  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  later,  in  1858,  built  for  herself  and  her  probationers 
a  large  private  house  on  the  side  of  the  Kue  de  Baby  lone,  which 
further  detracted  from  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  flower  garden. 
Nothing,  however,  can  take  away  the  beauty  of  the  design  of 
this  garden,  with  its  shady  groves  and  its  bosky  dells,  not  even 
the  odious  vacherie  which  was  put  up  nearer  to  the  house  for  the 
cows  kept  on  the  premises  in  modern  times  for  the  supply  of  milk 
to  the  Convent.  On  the  left  of  this  garden  runs  a  wall  850  feet 
long,  behind  which  is  the  great  kitchen  garden,  famous  for  its 
fruit  trees  and  which  once  supplied  half  Paris  with  vegetables. 

The  house  itself  consists,  as  was  customary  in  those  days  of 
princely  and  baronial  mansions,  of  two  main  floors  with  a  huge 
basement  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  staff  of  servants,  and 
messrooms  and  anterooms  for  the  officers  of  the  military 
household  of  the  Duchess.  Great  wine  and  storage  cellars 
were  also  placed  there.  But  what  will  appeal  most  to 
the  lover  of  fine  architecture  are  the  ground  and  first  floors 
of  the  building,  in  the  upper  of  which  the  magnificent  studios 
of  Kodin  are  still  retained.  The  grand  staircase  is  also 
worthy  of  attention,  though  Blondel  thinks  that  more  space  might 
have  been  given  to  the  vestibule  near  the  entrance,  which  is  now 
blocked  up  with  great  wooden  columns  and  destroys  altogether 
the  dignity  of  the  first  view  on  entrance.  The  Duchess  of  Maine 
curtailed  the  magnificent  proportions  of  many  of  the  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  for  boudoir  and  retiring  rooms  for  herself  and  her 
dames  d'honneur,  but  her  exquisite  taste  and  artistic  sense  of 
refinement  in  no  way  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  ensemble.  There 
are  eleven  rooms  on  each  of  these  floors,  and  their  perfect 
symmetry  and  proportion  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  least-informed 
of  beholders.  Much  of  the  beautiful  sculpture  and  mural  decora¬ 
tions  were  swept  away  by  the  levelling  tendencies  of  the  nuns, 
but  their  lofty  splendour  and  the  fine  view  from  the  windows 
leave  the  Hotel  Biron  what  de  Moras,  the  originator,  desired  it 
to  be,  la  plus  superhe  maison  qu'il  y  ait  dans  Paris. 

Historically,  the  interest  of  the  house  is  even  more  absorbing 
tlian  it  is  architecturally.  Quite  a  romantic  story  is  wound  round 
its  origin.  A  year  after  its  completion,  in  1731,  Perrin  de  Moras, 
its  owner,  entered  into  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Moras,  as  it 
was  first  called,  as  one  of  the  grandees  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
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Grermain,  He  was  of  humble  origin,  being  the  son  of  a  modest 
barbieT-perruquier,  of  Languedoc,  famed  as  the  birthplace  of 
Maurice  de  Guerin,  a  very  different  type  of  Southern.  Perrin 
fils  came  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  obtained  employment 
as  barber-valet  to  a  wealthy  caterer  named  Farges.  While 
attending  to  his  master’s  wants  he  cast  eyes  of  love  on  the 
beautiful  daughter,  a  mere  girl,  and  succeeded  in  his  amours, 
with  the  result  that  she  became  enceinte.  This  was  just  what 
the  astute  young  valet  wanted,  for  the  outraged  father  to  save  a 
scandal  insisted  on  marriage  to  cover  his  daughter’s  shame.  With 
the  handsome  dot  young  Perrin  received  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  immense  fortune  he  very  quickly  amassed.  By  judicious 
speculations  and  dealings  in  stocks  and  shares,  following  the  lead 
of  John  Law,  of  Lauriston,  who  founded  the  paper  currency  in 
France,  the  daring  young  speculator  was  a  millionaire  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six.  He  obtained  favours  and  several 
important  appointments  from  the  King,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Paris.  But  the  old  adage,  L’homme 
propose,  mais  Dieu  dispose,  was  more  than  verified  in  his  case, 
for  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty -nine,  within  a  year  of  his 
coming  into  possession  of  the  great  hotel  he  had  built  1  He  left 
his  family,  how'ever,  possessed  of  enormous  wealth,  and  four  years 
later  Madame  de  Moras,  his  widow,  sold  the  house  for  life  to  the 
Duchesse  du  Maine,  who  resided  there  in  the  midst  of  great 
splendour  until  her  death  in  1754. 

It  was,  however,  during  the  occupancy  of  her  successor,  the 
distinguished  Due  de  Biron,  Marshal  of  France,  who  purchased 
the  place  for  500,000  livres,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  house  reached 
their  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  The  Duke,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Gontaut-Biron  family,  one  of  the  noblest  in  France, 
occupied  the  Hotel  with  the  Duchess  for  thirty-five  years,  dying 
there  in  1788  full  of  years  and  honours.  His  widow  was  after¬ 
wards  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Ee volution,  being  executed  with 
her  kinswoman,  the  Duchess  of  Lauzan.  As  a  host  and  a  bon 
viveur  the  Duke  stands  out  among  all  his  contemporaries.  All 
that  was  most  distinguished  and  most  elegant  in  the  Paris  of  his 
time  eagerly  sought  the  entree  to  the  famous  hotel  which  then 
bore  and  has  held  his  name  ever  since.  His  military  career  alone 
had  been  a  most  distinguished  one.  He  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Staff  to  the  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  and  was  the  adored  Colonel  of 
the  French  Guards  from  1745  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
had  taken  part  in  engagements  at  Eocoux,  Langfeld,  Fontenoy, 
and  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  when  past  eighty  suppressed  the 
bread  riots  in  the  City  of  Paris.  The  Due  de  Croy,  w'riting  of 
him  under  date  June  1st,  1783,  says,  “his  house  is  the  rendezvous 
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of  the  elite  of  the  grand  monde.  It  does  honours  for  those  distin¬ 
guished  strangers  to  Paris  who  are,  alas !  too  often  neglected 
elsewhere.  Every  night  covers  are  laid  for  thirty.  Here  are  to 
be  seen  the  most  beautiful  English,  Kussian,  and  German  ladies 
of  high  degree  passing  through  Paris.  The  house  is  a  veritable 
Noah’s  Ark.”  The  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Genlis  also  contain 
some  interesting  references  to  the  Marshal.  ‘‘At  seventy,”  she 
says,  ‘‘he  did  not  look  a  day  over  fifty-five.  He  had  a  superb 
figure,  a  very  handsome  face,  and  the  most  imposing  bearing  I 
ever  beheld.  He  was  born  to  shine  in  a  Koyal  Court,  to  be 
decorated  with  the  Grand  Cordon  Bleu,  to  be  a  noble  of  the  King, 
and  to  feel  innately  all  the  nuances  of  respect  due  to  a  Sovereign 
and  to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood.  It  might  be  said  of  him  as 
Montaigne  said  of  his  friend.  La  Boetie,  ‘Je  Vaime  parce  que 
je  Vaime,  parce  que  c'est  lui  et  que  c’est  moi.’  ”  Touching  his 
contempt  for  Eepublicans,  the  same  lady  relates  an  occasion 
when  a  guest  made  an  enumeration  of  the  Marshals  of  France 
of  his  family.  He  answered  caustically,  ‘‘You  have  counted  one 
too  many ;  you  must  not  include  the  Due  who  proved  a  traitor 
to  his  King.” 

On  the  death  of  the  Marshal  the  Hotel  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  nephew  by  marriage,  the  Due  de  B^thune-Charost,  who 
died  there  in  1800.  His  widow  it  was  who  sold  it  for  a  song  of 
365,000  francs  in  1820  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacre  Coeur.  Its 
real  value  at  the  time  was  assessed  at  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
million  francs.  This  renowned  religious  Order  which,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  its  indefatigable  founder,  Madame  Barat, 
now  counts  some  sixty  branches  in  ail  parts  of  the  civilised  world, 
passed  through  many  terrible  vicissitudes  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  during  its  eighty-four  years’  tenure  of  the  Hotel  Biron, 
particularly  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848. 
The  building,  however,  was  never  confiscated,  notwithstanding 
its  great  aristocratic  traditions.  Among  its  early  novitiates  we 
find  such  distinguished  names  as  those  of  Mile.  Valentine  de 
Gallifet,  a  half-sister  of  the  famous  General  and  Marquis  of  that 
name,  who  died  in  Paris  only  a  few  years  ago;  Princess  de 
Galitzin  and  Mile,  de  Spinoza,  both  Russian  nobles;  Angelique 
de  Spence,  Countess  Divonne,  great  grand-daughter  of  Mme.  de 
Sevigne,  and  two  Irish  girls  of  good  family,  the  one,  a  Miss 
Wall,  whose  family  had  fled  from  Ireland  on  the  downfall  of 
King  James  II.,  and  the  other  a  Miss  Murphy,  who  afterwards 
migrated  to  America. 

Madame  Barat  died  in  the  Convent  in  1865  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-five,  after  sixty  years  of  strenuous  labour  in  the 
cause  she  had  espoused.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  in  1904  the 
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Sisters,  fearing  possible  profanation,  had  the  remains  of  their 
beloved  Mother  removed  from  Conflans  to  one  of  their  branch 
Chapels  at  Brussels,  where  they  still  lie.  M.  F.  d’Andigne,  in 
his  admirable  Eeport  (1907)  drawn  up  for  the  Municipal  Com¬ 
mission,  says,  perhaps  not  without  a  touch  of  bitterness,  “It  is 
only  in  France,  the  land  of  their  origin,  that  these  establishments 
have  no  longer  the  right  to  dwell.” 

The  interesting  living  feature  of  the  place  to-day  is  the  lonely 
figure  of  the  aged  sculptor,  Eodin.  Men  may  come  and  men 
may  go,  but  though  all  his  fellow-tenants  have  now  left  their 
holdings,  no  amount  of  pressure  has  yet  induced  Eodin  to  budge 
from  his  position  in  the  midst  of  his  marble  works.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  the  thought  of  this  isolated  old  man,  with 
his  long  flowing  beard,  gazing  from  the  windows  of  the  premise 
on  the  lost  beauties  of  that  historic  garden,  and  holding  on  like 
grim  death  among  the  imperishable  records  of  this  ancient  pile. 

II. 

Travelling  westward  from  the  Gare  St.  Lazare,  we  shall  have 
to  deviate  but  little  from  our  course  if  we  descend  a  moment  at 
Maisons-Laflitte  ^  (some  thirty-five  minutes  from  Paris) ,  a 
steadily  growing  suburb  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  reaches 
of  the  Seine.  The  locality  is  better  known  and  more  frequented 
to-day  as  a  great  centre  of  horse-racing,  trainers,  and  jockeys, 
than  as  a  pilgrimage  for  lovers  of  ancient  chateaux.  I  have  even 
met  people  who  have  visited  the  racecourse  scores  of  times  who 
have  never  even  heard  of  the  chateau.  Yet  this  beautiful  pile 
is  a  chef -d’ oeuvre  of  Frangois  Mansart,  the  first  architect  of  his 
century,  “a  man  of  indisputable  genius  and  too  great  an  artist 
to  be  classified.” 

As  the  Temps  recently  stated,  “Maisons  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  seventeenth-century  architecture  extant.”  It  was 
only  saved  from  destruction  at  the  last  moment  and  purchased 
by  the  State  for  the  modest  sum  of  200,000  francs  (£8,000),  “not 
enough  to  pay  for  the  least  important  Museum  in  all  Paris.” 
Owing  to  the  great  pressure  upon  the  space  of  the  Louvre,  it 
was  decided,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  that  Maisons  should  be 
utilised  as  an  annexe  to  contain  specimens  of  the  tapestry, 
porcelain,  furniture,  and  works  of  art  of  the  period  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  With  this  object  in  view  the  chateau  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  appearance,  as  far  as  this  is  possible,  under  the 
direction  of  Monsieur  Georges  Malengon,  architect-in-chief  of  the 

(1^  This  word  is  spelt  with  two  “f’s,”  and  not  one,  as  English  writers  almost 
invariably  spell  it. 
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restoration  work,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  of 
seeing  over  the  building,  he  himself  personally  conducting  me 
and  pointing  out  the  changes  that  were  then  being  effected. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  approaches  to  the  old  domain  have 
been  modernised  out  of  all  recognition.  In  the  place  of  the  old 
forecourt  we  have  a  number  of  what  Mr.  Eeginald  Blomfield,  in 
his  admirable  History  of  French  Architecture,  not  inaptly 
describes  as  “detestable  villas  and  bungalows,  Moorish  houses 
and  Swiss  chalets,  with  all  the  worse  details  of  modern  French 
art.”  But  though  Professor  Blomfield’s  book  only  appeared  in 
1911,  he  says  nothing  beyond  a  footnote — “Maisons  is  now  the 
property  of  the  State  ” — of  what  is  being  done  to  restore  the 
ancient  building  to  its  former  beauty.  The  gardens,  of  course, 
are  irretrievably  lost.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  workmen 
were  busy  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  In  the  Grand  Salle 
des  Fetes  they  were  engaged  in  clearing  away  an  eighteenth- 
century  ceiling,  which  had  been  hiding  the  three  beautiful 
cupolas  of  Mansart’s  original  ceiling,  and  which  are  regarded  by 
experts  as  a  mark  of  beauty.  Other  parts  of  the  building  were 
also  being  relieved  of  the  more  ornate  eighteenth-century  style 
and  restored,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  very  nearly  ready 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  new  directorate. 

In  1642,  the  year  before  Louis  XIII,  died,  the  ChMeau  of 
Maisons  was  begun,  and  was  finished  in  1651.  It  was  built  for 
Kene  de  Longueil,  an  able  and  unscrupulous  magistrate  and 
financier,  who  owed  his  advancement  to  Richelieu  and  who  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  himself  a  house  worthy  of  his  great  estates  at 
Maisons.  Cost  was  to  be  of  no  consideration,  so  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  Mansart,  being  given  carte-hlanche ,  put  his  best 
and  most  brilliant  work  into  the  undertaking  and  presented  the 
very  substantial  account  of  tw'elve  million  livres,  or  about 
£1,000,000  sterling  of  our  money,  to  his  extravagant  patron. 

“The  plan,”  says  Mr.  Blomfield,  “as  showm  in  Marot,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  forecourt,  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  double  balus¬ 
trade.  The  approach  to  the  house  was  by  this  forecourt.  The 
main  entrance  is  in  the  central  pavilion,  with  a  suite  of  rooms 
to  the  left,  the  grand  staircase  (at  one  time  burnt  down),  and  a 
suite  of  rooms  beyond  it  to  the  right.  Looking  dowm  on  this 
forecourt  is  a  low,  broad  terrace,  occupying  the  whole  wddth  of 
the  facade  between  the  wings,  and  resembling  somewhat  that 
seen  in  the  Luxembourg.  On  either  side  of  this  forecourt  are 
two  oval  chambers,  which  can  be  entered  on  three  sides,  those 
on  the  outer  side  near  the  moat  having  a  semi-circular  recess. 
The  chamber  on  the  left,  facing  the  house,  was  used  as  a  chapel, 
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that  on  the  right  being  placed  there  to  match  it.  These  rooms 
are  important  in  the  history  of  French  architecture  as  being  the 
first  deliberate  use  of  oval,  or  circular  rooms,  so  general  in  later 
French  work.” 

With  this  exception  the  plan  of  Maisons  is  not  remarkable  or 
original.  The  attics  are  interesting  from  their  peculiar  position 
in  the  thicknesses  of  the  walls  and  the  Mansart  roof,  from  which 
is  discovered  a  fine  stretch  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country, 
is  well  worth  the  climb.  Taking  a  general  survey,  the  visitor 
is  much  struck  with  the  handsome  and  stately  proportions 
of  the  great  reception  and  State  rooms,  with  their  beautiful 
cupola  ceilings  as  well  as  the  Great  Staircase,  which  has  so 
frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  experts.  The  panels  over 
this  staircase  are  particularly  fine.  They  consist  of  four  groups 
of  children  representing  the  arts  of  War  and  Peace,  Music, 
Love,  and  Marriage.  On  either  side  of  these  groups  are  Ionic 
pilasters  surmounted  by  an  entablature  supporting  a  gallery  with 
balustrade  of  intersecting  curves. 

But  the  rooms  which  will  chiefly  interest  the  lay  visitor  are 
the  King’s  Boom,  the  Chambre  de  la  Reine,  on  the  first  floor, 
and  Voltaire’s  bedroom  on  the  floor  above.  The  King’s  Boom  is 
a  noble  and  magnificent  chamber.  It  is  historic  as  well  as 
artistic.  It  deserves  a  passing  notice.  The  end  bay  is  divided 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  balustrade,  a  feature  once 
supposed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  kings ;  while  in  the  wing  to  the 
left  are  some  beautifully  designed  Empire  decorations  attributed 
to  the  good  taste  of  the  Marechal  de  Lannes,  Due  de  Montebello, 
who  occupied  the  house  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Out  of  this  room  opens  a  small  circular  boudoir,  still 
covered  behind  the  paper  with  charming  frescoes  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  probably  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Mansart. 

The  magnificent  mantelpiece  at  the  end  of  the  King’s  Boom 
is  the  feature  which  should  prove  the  chief  attraction  to  the 
modern  visitor.  Over  this  mantel  stands  a  full-length  portrait 
in  royal  robes — a  copy,  of  course — of  Louis  XIV.,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  richly  ornamented  swags,  cornucopias,  canephori, 
and  eagles,  supporting  a  cartouche  above  the  upper  entablature. 
The  ensemble  is  exceedingly  rich  and  gives  the  foyer  an  air  of 
great  distinction.  In  the  vestibule  on  the  ground  floor  the  fluted 
columns  and  pilasters  are  exceedingly  fine,  the  groups  after 
Sazzarin  and  the  bas-reliefs  by  Guerin  being  still  very  much  as 
Mansart  left  them,  but  the  grilles  have  been  removed  to  the 
Galerie  d’ Apollon  and  the  Pavilion  d’Horloge  in  the  Louvre. 
These,  no  doubt,  will  be  restored  to  the  Chateau.  De  Longueil 
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is  said  to  have  paid  40,000  golden  crowns,  found  in  a  grotto  on 
the  estate,  for  them. 

Another  very  interesting  feature  at  Maisons  is  the  wine  reserve 
in  the  cellar  below  stairs,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  before  been 
explained.  The  design  is  credited  to  the  Marquis  de  Longueil 
himself.  This  reserve  consists  of  a  number  of  wine-butts,  or 
casks,  ranged  around  a  central  compartment,  like  so  many 
Knights  of  the  Eound  Table,  well  primed  with  good  wine. 
These  tanks,  M.  Malengon  explained,  are  filled  from  above,  the 
precious  fluid  percolating  through  pipes  into  another  circular 
com^partment  below,  whence  it  was  drawn  off.  The  nine  tanks 
together  contained  about  twenty  thousand  litres  at  a  time. 
The  idea  was  due  to  the  great  cost  and  difficulty  of  transporting 
large  consignments  of  wine  from  the  Midi,  Burgundy,  Ac.,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  also  to  find  a  suitable  store-house 
for  the  great  harvests  reaped  from  the  vineyards  of  Maisons  itself. 

Maisons,  like  the  .Hotel  Biron,  is  full  of  historical  interest. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  the  de  Longueil 
family,  their  claim  to  distinction  during  their  long  tenure  of 
Maisons  is  sufficiently  proved.  Sprung  from  an  old  Norman 
stock,  which  had  held  important  posts  under  the  Crown,  and  as 
gens  de  robe  (magistrates)  they  had  owned  the  lands  at  Maisons 
for  two  centuries  prior  to  the  building  of  the  chateau.  Rene, 
the  first  Marquis,  was  ambitious,  and  discarded  the  wig  and  gown 
for  the  more  risky  pursuit  of  the  money  bags.  By  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  good  deal  of  jobbery,  and  with  the  great  influence  of 
Richelieu  at  his  back,  he  held  for  one  year  the  important  post 
of  “  Surintendant  de  Finances,”  after  the  death  of  Hemery.  He 
was  fond  of  good  living  and  entertained  freely  and  lavishly  at 
Maisons.  Among  his  guests  Louis  XIV.  paid  more  than  one 
visit  to  the  chateau.  A  touching  story  is  told  of  how  the  King 
went  there  in  1671  to  escape  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  end  of  his 
little  son,  the  Due  d’ Anjou.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  shortly 
after  Bossuet  brought  the  news  of  his  death  to  the  Queen,  and 
Mile,  de  Montpensier  tells  us  in  her  Memoires  how  she  went  to 
the  King’s  apartment,  where  they  wept  together.  “He  was 
terribly  upset,”  she  adds,  “and  little  wonder,  for  he  was  a  very 
pretty  boy.” 

At  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  Claude  de  Longueil 
was  master  of  Maisons.  “He  was  a  man,”  Saint  Simon  tells 
us,  “of  remarkable  intelligence,  fine  physique,  and  possessed  of 
plenty  of  common  sense,  but  of  science,  in  its  real  attributes,  his 
knowledge  was  but  scant.”  His  son,  Ren^  the  second,  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  de  Longueils.  It  was 
during  this  time,  in  1723,  that  Voltaire  paid  his  famous  visit. 
At  de  Longueil’ s  death,  Voltaire,  writing  to  his  friend  de  Cide- 
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ville,  said  of  him  :  “I  am  in  despair  at  the  death  of  de  Maisons. 

I  have  lost  at  one  blow  a  friend,  a  patron,  and  a  father.”  The 
story  of  how  the  great  writer  set  fire  to  the  chateau  is  worth 
recalling.  Voltaire,  who  had  come  there  to  finish  his  famous 
tragedy  of  Marianne,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  task,  as  he 
very  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  smallpox.  On  making  his  adieux,  by 
some  accident,  a  fire  arose  in  his  bedroom,  almost  immediately 
after  he  quitted  it  for  the  last  time.  How  the  fatality  occurred 
will  probably  never  be  known.  Voltaire’s  own  account  of  it 
seems  at  least  open  to  question.  In  recounting  the  accident  to 
his  friend,  the  Baron  de  Br^teuil,  he  declared  that  the  “loss 
was  estimated  at  100,000  livres,  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  prompt  attendance  of  the  Paris  fire  brigade  this  superb  man¬ 
sion,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  France,  would  have  been 
irrevocably  destroyed.  ...  I  learnt  afterwards  that  the  cause  of 
the  outbreak  was  due  to  a  wooden  joist  placed  behind  the 
chimney,  but  when  I  left  the  room  the  fire  was  almost  out  in 
the  grate.” 

The  last  days  of  Maisons,  as  une  belle  petite  chose,  the  title 
given  it  by  Perault,  were  a  succession  of  desecrations  too  painful 
to  contemplate.  After  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  de  Longeuils 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Comte  d’Artois,  who  failed  to  induce 
Louis  XVI.,  his  brother,  to  purchase  it.  The  King,  however, 
frequently  stayed  there  with  Marie  Antoinette.  Confiscated 
after  the  Eevolution,  it  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Marshal  de 
Lannes,  Due  de  Montebello,  lived  there  from  1804  to  1818,  and 
made  his  stay  famous  by  planting  poplars  in  the  park  repre¬ 
senting  the  disposition  of  his  troops  in  the  battles  he  had  won 
during  his  distinguished  military  career.  The  gallant  soldier 
was  afterwards  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  at  Essling.  After  his 
death  the  dehdcle  began  in  earnest.  Bought  in  1818  by  Jacques 
Laffitte,  the  banker  (hence  the  double  name),  the  house,  or  rather 
the  grounds,  went  to  rack  and  ruin.  Besides,  Laffitte  made  it 
the  resort  of  Thiers,  Miguet,  Manuel,  B^ranger,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Orleanist  party.  Laffitte  tore  down  the  beauti¬ 
ful  panellings  and  replaced  them  with  wall-papers,  finally  selling 
the  park  and  gardens  as  building  lots.  His  successor,  M. 
Thomas,  known  as  the  Due  de  Bojano,  was  no  better,  and  its 
last  owner,  Grommey,  a  Eussian  painter,  was  on  the  point  of 
disposing  of  it  to  a  local  agent,  who  intended  filling  up  the  moat 
and  building  an  hotel  and  casino,  when  the  State  stepped  in  and 
saved  this  beautiful  seventeenth -century  chateau  to  France  and 
the  world.' 

(1)  AT.  Berard,  Under-Secretary  for  Beaux-Arta,  opened  the  Ch&teau  as  a 
National  Alnseum  of  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Art  Works,  Tapestry, 
&c.,  from  the  Louvre,  in  July,  1912. 
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III. 

Azay-le-Eideau !  Beautiful  Azay-le-Eideau ,  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  delightful  entourage  of  historic  chateaux — Chenonceaux, 
Blois,  Amboise,  Chinon,  Chambord,  and  the  rest — a  diamond  in 
a  crown  which  has  no  parallel  elsewhere.  Azay-le-Eideau,  the 
building  of  which  followed  Blois,  is  the  oldest  of  all  our  little 
partie  carree,  and  dates  back  to  1520,  the  very  apex  of  the  early 
French  Eenaissance  period.  Descending  at  Tours  on  our  re¬ 
sumed  journey  by  that  much-abused  railway,  the  Ouest-Etat, 
the  sight  of  the  famed  chateau  breaks  in  upon  our  vision — a 
pearl  in  a  setting  of  burnished  gold.  It  was  the  first  of  our  group 
to  be  acquired  by  the  State  for  the  sum  of  £8,000,  and  was 
formally  opened  by  M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  in  the  summer  of 
1910.  It  is  now  accessible  to  the  public,  and  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  sixteenth-century  furniture  from  the  Louvre  and 
Cluny  Museums,  as  well  as  many  valuable  donations  from  private 
sources.  Its  last  hereditary  proprietor  was  the  Marquis  de 
Biencourt,  who  sold  it  to  a  Monsieur  Armand. 

Azay-le-Eideau  has  been  the  theme  of  many  gifted  writers, 
English  as  well  as  French.  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook,  the  latest  edition 
of  whose  w'ork.  Old  Touraine,  has  only  recently  appeared,  tells 
us  that  the  chateau  was  built  in  1620  by  Gilles  Berthelot,  a 
relative  of  the  Brigonnet  and  Bohier  families,  to  whom  France 
owes  so  many  of  her  graceful  homes.  Proceeding,  he  says, 
“Azay-le-Eideau  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  L  upon  its  side,  with 
the  entrance  in  the  courtyard  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  long 
arm  of  the  letter  upon  its  base.  At  each  corner  is  placed  with 
exquisite  effect  a  turreted  and  crested  tower,  and  by  an  extremely 
happy  turn  of  the  angle  of  the  building  which  is  nearest  to  the 
entrance  bridge  across  the  river,  an  effect  of  distance  and  beauty 
of  line  is  secured  unequalled  among  a  series  of  architectural 
triumphs.  Nor  is  the  setting  of  this  rare  building  unworthy  of 
the  gem  it  holds.  Under  the  bridge,  guarded  by  two  sculptured 
lions,  flow  the  w'aters  of  the  Indre,  to  turn  again  with  graceful 
curves  beneath  the  windows  of  the  chateau,  fringed  with  banks 
of  pleasant  green,  shaded  by  limes  and  cedars.  The  winding 
walks  lead  round  towards  the  other  side,  past  a  carved  gallery  of 
stone,  with  curved  steps  leading  downw’ards  from  the  windows  to 
the  w'ater,  past  the  corner  tower  to  the  long  facade.  Here,  as  in 
the  entrance  court,  the  walls  are  covered  with  carved  panels,  the 
bands  to  mark  the  different  stone  are  accentuated  with  graceful 
ornament,  the  very  chimney -tops  are  decorated  with  raised 
broidery,  and  beneath  the  deep-cut  line  of  the  embrasures, 
marking  the  low  fall  of  the  roof,  the  windows  set  in  sculptured 
frames  have  their  full  value  and  effect.  .  .  . 
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“Amongst  trees  lies  hidden  a  small  chapel,  resonant  with  the 
rapid  waters  that  fall  in  silver  foam  upon  each  side  and  rush 
beneath  its  stone  floor ;  and  from  this  point  a  particularly 
charming  view  of  the  angle  that  holds  the  central  court  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  in  this  central  court  that  the  carving  on  the  walls 
is  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection.  Worthy  in  some  parts  of 
Jean  Goujon’s  chisel,  it  gives  a  singularly  rich  effect  of  fretted 
lacework  among  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  graceful  corner 
towers,  and  every  pretence  of  fortification  having  been  cast  aside, 
rises  to  its  highest  excellence  in  the  work  above  the  entrance.” 

Mrs.  Mark  Pattison  gives  the  following  description  of  it  :  “The 
first  frieze  shows  bas-relief  of  the  salamander  of  Francis  I.,  and 
of  the  ermine  of  Claude  of  Brittany,  his  wife,  who  lay  dying  at 
Blois  in  July,  1524,  when  this  chateau  was  in  course  of  building. 
On  the  plinth  which  supports  the  two  windows  of  the  pediment 
the  same  devices  appear ;  then  a  little  arcade  connects  the  ground 
floor  with  the  upper  stories,  the  pilasters  and  other  members  of 
which  are  covered  with  arabesques  which  may  challenge  com¬ 
parison  for  beauty  of  design  with  the  most  exquisite  passages 
produced  at  a  later  period.” 

Even  among  the  stately  palaces  of  this  little  world  of  chateaux 
Azay  stands  apart.  For  while  it  is  without  rival  in  its  architec¬ 
tural  charm,  it  holds  in  this  centre  of  history  and  intrigue  no 
special  historical  records.  By  a  strange  contradiction,  however, 
it  became,  till  bought  by  the  State,  a  pantechnicon  of  the 
portraits  of  bygone  monarchs  and  other  great  personages  whose 
lives  had  littered  the  most  thrilling  pages  of  French  history. 
Thus  were  gathered  within  its  galleries  pictures  of  the  celebrities 
of  Blois,  of  Amboise,  of  Chenonceaux,  and  of  France.  Where 
these  pictures  are  now  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  they 
included  a  famous  portrait  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  by  F.  Clouet, 
placed  in  the  Chambre  des  Eois,  where  Francis  I.  and  Louis- 
XIII.  had  slept  on  their  respective  visits.  Among  other  portraits 
were  those  of  Francis  I.  himself  in  the  guest-chamber,  and  that 
very  striking  contrast,  Calvin,  the  Eeformer.  In  the  Grand 
Salon  was  to  be  seen  a  charming  portrait  of  Marie  Stuart,  in  the 
zenith  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  with  her  young  husband  by  her 
side;  while  Henry  II.  on  horseback,  and  Charles  IX.,  hollow- 
eyed  and  dejected  with  the  recollection  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  are  in  the  same  room.  Here  also  were  portraits 
of  Anne  de  Montmorency  and  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  with 
Coligny  side  by  side  with  Henry  III.  Across  the  floor  was  the 
trim  figure  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  near  at  hand  the  famous 
Philip  of  Burgundy.  All  the  ages  of  French  history  and  chivalry 
seem  to  have  found  a  place  in  this  gallery.  In  another  room  were 
the  beautiful  Henrietta  of  England,  with  the  effeminate  Charles 
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the  Martyr  by  her  side ;  while  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  the  proud 
daughter  of  G-aston,  Due  d’Orl^ans,  La  Pompadour,  Mile,  de 
I’Enclos,  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  all  found  places  in  this  motley 
collection  of  good  and  bad,  of  grave  and  gay. 

In  fine,  the  State  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  possession 
of  this  picturesque  souvenir  de  la  Vieille  France,  a  fitting  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Chateau  de  Langeais,  now  an  annexe  of  the  Institut 
de  France. 

IV. 

As  regards  the  Chateau  of  Kerjean,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the 
most  westerly  of  our  group.  It  lies  between  Morlaix  and  St. 
Pol  de  L^on,  five  miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  midst  of  the  grand 
silence  which  reigns  around  it,  Kerjean  presents  an  imposing 
spectacle.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  main  building, 
however,  gives  a  fine  stretch  of  country  including  the  coast,  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and,  on  a  very  clear  day,  the  tapering 
spires  of  Kriezker  and  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Pol  de  Leon. 

In  its  surroundings  and  its  local  importance  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of 
the  State.  Leon,  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  of  all 
the  Breton  districts  the  last  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  the  richest  of  all  in  historic  mansions  and 
valuable  works  of  art.  A  “palace  within  a  fortress”  is  the  apt 
designation  given  to  Kerjean  by  a  writer  in  the  Journal  des 
Dihats.  Its  foundation  as  a  manor  house  goes  back  to  the  old 
feudal  times  (1444),  but  the  exact  date  of  the  construction  of  the 
chateau,  as  well  as  the  name  of  its  architect,  are  lost  in  a  mist 
of  conjecture.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  assume  that  it  must  have 
been  finished  between  1560  and  1590. 

From  the  artistic  and  architectural  point  of  view  Kerjean 
suffers  by  comparison  with  its  more  beautiful  sisters  at  Azay  and 
Maisons.  For  though  the  exterior  duly  impresses  the  beholder, 
the  interior  is  sombre  and  uninviting,  without  sculpture  and 
provincial  in  design  and  finish.  Yet,  withal,  the  Breton 
of  Finistere  is  justly  proud  of  his  historic  monument, 
and  has  styled  it,  with  more  love  than  logic,  the  “Versailles 
de  la  Bretagne,”  though  it  was  built  a  century  before 
the  chef  d' oeuvre  of  Francois  Mansart  came  into  existence. 
The  chateau,  which  was  purchased  by  the  State  from  the 
Countess  of  Coatgourden  in  1910  for  T10,000  (250,000  francs), 
was  officially  inaugurated  recently  by  M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz. 
The  inauguration  ceremony  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  local 
festivities  and  rejoicing,  for  it  was  only  saved  at  the  last  moment 
from  being  removed  stone  by  stone  by  an  enterprising  American 
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to  some  inappropriate  site  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Its 
acquisition  by  the  State  was  due  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Countess. 

A  letter  received  last  May  from  M.  Leon  Vincent,  the 
Government  Architect  in  charge  of  the  building,  informs  me  that 
no  definite  arrangement  has  yet  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  final 
disposition  of  the  chateau.  It  may  become  a  mus^e  of  Breton 
art,  including  ethnography,  archaeology,  &c.,  or  an  institute  of 
such  ancient  native  crafts  as  lace,  embroidery,  sculpture  (in 
granite,  I  suppose),  &c.  &c. 

Seen  from  without,  the  chateau  appears  as  a  veritable  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Middle  Ages,  fortified  with  bastions,  ramparts,  walls 
of  eighteen-feet  thickness  surmounted  by  a  portcullis,  with  draw¬ 
bridge,  watch-tower,  embrasures  for  artillery  and  loopholes  for 
musketeers.  Within  is  a  fine  pile  of  buildings  now  sadly  out  of 
repair,  and  approached  by  a  great  forecourt  leading  to  the  main 
building,  with  its  chapel,  its  groves,  its  shrubberies,  and  its 
parterres  laid  out  in  the  regulation  fashion  which  belongs  to  the 
old  French  rigime.  The  main  building  consists  of  two  principal 
pavilions  relieved  by  campaniles,  which  give  a  certain  air  of 
elegance  to  an  otherwise  rather  heavy  and  depressing  ensemble. 
There  is  a  strange  admixture  within  the  great  house  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern,  or  Renaissance,  periods  of  architecture.  Thus, 
on  entering  we  are  introduced  to  the  periods  of  Henry  III.  and 
Charles  IX.,  while  a  moment  later  we  are  locked  in  a  close 
embrace  with  that  of  Henry  IV.,  only  to  come  with  a  spasmodic 
bound  into  the  arms  of  the  Louis  XIII.  period  a  few  steps  farther 
on.  This  milange,  however,  leaves  Mons.  C.  Chassepied,  the 
modern  chronicler  of  the  marvels  of  Kerjean,  undismayed,  for  in 
his  paper  drawn  up  for  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Finistere 
he  calmly  assures  his  readers  “that  the  combination  only  makes 
for  harmony  and  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  general  beauty  of 
the  edifice.”  Needless  to  add  that  M.  Chassepied  is  a  native  of 
Brittany  and  an  architect  of  Quimper. 

A  vast  terrace  runs  along  the  roof  of  the  building  at  the  end 
of  the  two  pavilions,  the  one  flanked  by  the  chapel  the  other  by 
the  archives.  It  is  happily  decided  that  this  chapel  is  to  be 
restored,  for  it  is  a  delightful  old  remnant  of  Breton  art  well 
worth  preserving.  Its  present  parlous  condition  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  Its  interior  was  once  sumptuously  decorated.  The 
fine  old  oak  carvings  with  the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles,  now 
reduced  to  three  or  four  hapless  relics,  were  placed  at  intervals 
beneath  the  galleries,  the  extremities  being  mounted  with  the 
huge  heads  of  dolphins,  beautifully  carved  in  wood. 

In  the  court  also  are  two  other  relics  of  old  Brittany,  typical 
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and  interesting  in  no  small  degree.  One  of  these  is  the  famous 
well  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  on  account  of  its 
artistic  and  unusual  architectural  design.  Over  the  well  stands 
a  small  dome  supported  on  three  beautifully  carved  Corinthian 
columns  reminiscent  of  the  ancient  Italian  monasteries.  The 
whole  idea  is  unique,  a  petit  dernier  chef-d’ ceuvre  of  the  late 
Renaissance  period.  The  columns  are  crowned  by  a  small  lantern 
composed  of  four  doric  colonettes.  M.  Ha  11  ays,  so  well-known 
as  the  writer  of  the  "  En  Flanant  ”  series  of  architectural  studies 
in  Touraine,  Normandy,  &c.,  speaks  of  it  as  a  graceful  work 
of  art,  and  a  “design  of  perfect  elegance.”  He  also  refers  to  the 
other  little  Breton  relic,  an  old  disused  fountain  to  the  side  of  a 
now  dead  pool,  which  he  poetically  describes  as  “one  of  those 
fountains  so  touching  and  mysterious  that  they  recall  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  sanctuaries  of  the  divinities  of  old  Brittany.” 

Outside,  to  the  back  of  the  chateau  is  a  vast  park  inter¬ 
sected  with  paths  and  alleys.  These  avenues  were  arranged 
so  as  to  reproduce  the  plan  of  the  buildings  comprising 
the  chateau.  Overhead  was  a  roof  composed  of  leaves 
of  the  chestnut  trees  in  imitation  of  the  entrance  portico, 
while  rows  of  the  same  trees  were  arranged  to  simulate  the 
wings.  Beyond  this  was  a  labyrinth,  or  maze,  planted  with 
ordered  rows  of  chestnut  trees,  overshadowing  the  banks  of  the 
miniature  lake.  This  and  the  designs  of  the  parterres  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  Le  Notre,  who,  if  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  seems  to 
have  designed  pretty  nearly  all  the  old  parks  and  gardens  in  the 
France  of  his  day.  The  cost  of  putting  the  chateau  into  order  is 
estimated  at  roughly  some  2,000,000  francs. 

Kerjean,  as  a  chateau,  was  originally  built  for  Louis  Barbier 
on  the  site  of  the  old  manor  house.  It  was  a  whim  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  uncle,  Dom  Hamon  Barbier,  the  wealthy  Canon  of 
Nantes,  Leon,  Cornwall,  and  the  possessor  of  so  many  benefices 
that  w’hen  he  died  the  Pope  wrote  to  inquire  if  all  the  Abbes  cf 
Brittany  had  died  on  the  same  day. 

Historically,  Kerjean  does  not  hold  so  important  a  place  in 
the  national  archives  as  other  great  chateaux  acquired  by  the 
State.  The  family  of  Le  Barbier  no  doubt  played  an  important 
rdle  in  the  local  life  of  Brittany  and  Kerjean,  like  Kergornadec’h 
near  by,  may  be  termed  a  semi-traditional  feudal  castle.  Various 
titles  were  conferred  upon  the  owmers  until,  in  1618,  Louis  XIII. 
raised  the  then  owner,  Rene  Le  Bfirbier,  to  a  Marquisate.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  estate  came  by  inherit¬ 
ance  into  the  family  of  Coatancours.  Suzanne  Augustine,  the 
last  of  her  line,  who  was  beheaded  at  Brest  in  1794,  w'as  in 
possession  of  the  chateau  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  She 
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was  a  great  eccentricity,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  castle,  re¬ 
vived  the  old  feudal  rites,  and  died  with  the  spirit  which  belonged 
to  her  race. 

From  the  above  brief  outline  it  will  be  seen  the  class  of  historic 
monument  the  State  in  France  takes  care  to  preserve  to  posterity. 
These  four  masterpieces  of  architecture  of  such  wide  national — 
I  might  say  international — interest  cost  the  State  in  the  aggregate 
^'346,000,  and  beyond  doubt  the  money  has  been  well  spent. 
What  institution  exists  in  this  country  which  has  power  and  the 
money  at  command  to  perform  a  like  service  for  the  national 
archives  in  England?  There  is  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the 
National  Trust,  and  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Buildings.  But  they  can  only  offer  to  subscribe  small  sums  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  obtain  local  aid  or  subscriptions  to  meet  the 
deficiency.  A  patriotic  nobleman  the  other  day  saved  the  old 
Tattershall  fireplaces  from  joining  in  the  Atlantic  procession  of 
pictures  and  works  of  art,  but  if  one  may  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  the  French  system  of  purchase,  it  is  surely  the  State  and 
not  individuals  that  should  preserve  national  relics  from  trans¬ 
atlantic  or  domestic  bidders ! 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  must  express  my  thanks,  besides 
those  w’hose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
to  M.  Janneau,  an  Inspector  of  Historic  Monuments  at  the  Beanx- 
Arts ;  his  colleague,  M.  Franz  Marcou,  Inspector  for  Azay-le- 
Eideau,  and  to  M.  Lucien  Lambeau,  Secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  Municipale  du  Vieux  Paris.  Jasper  Kkjmmts. 
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THE  ACHIEVEMENT. 

By  E.  temple  THUKSTON. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

For  some  few  months  there  followed  a  period  in  Dicky's  career  of 
which  not  many  are  aware,  associating  his  work,  as  most  of  them 
do,  with  the  many  years  he  lived  in  London.  Yet  those  few  months 
at  the  Mill,  when  he  was  fighting  against  the  depression  of  despair, 
struggling  to  find  the  best,  as  he  put  it  to  his  father,  in  himself  and 
his  work,  were  productive  of  the  foundation  of  those  paintings  which 
now  we  call  his  masterpieces,  the  few  pictures  he  made  in  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life. 

Having  been  given  free  leave  to  make  what  he  liked  of  his  bed¬ 
room — the  same  which  he  had  occupied  when  a  boy,  from  the  same 
window  of  which  he  had  climbed  out  that  morning  to  return  but 
an  hour  later  at  death’s  door  in  the  old  shepherd’s  arms — he  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  studio,  making  by  himself  the  top  light  which,  if  the 
house  yet  stands,  you  will  still  find  set  within  the  roof. 

It  was  when  waking  one  morning  early,  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  the  Mill,  that  he  lay  in  bed  watching  the  w'arm  light  of  the 
October  sun  slowly  diffusing  itself  over  the  countryside,  slowly 
illuminating  the  grey  mists  that  were  spread  above  the  meadows, 
and  then,  knowing  that  sleep  was  no  longer  possible,  remembering, 
too,  perhaps  those  mornings  in  his  youth  when  to  rise  at  daybreak 
was  almost  the  custom  of  the  day,  he  threw  the  clothes  from  off 
him  and  jumped  out  of  bed. 

Everywhere  that  he  walked  the  grass  was  wet  and  white  with 
dew.  Like  silver  melting  in  a  crucible,  the  river  mists  dissolved  and 
dispersed  in  the  heat  of  the  rising  sun.  On  all  the  hedgerows  a 
magic  network  of  spiders’  webs  were  strung;  there  were  some  like 
parachutes,  some  like  crinolines,  some  like  fine  pendants  hung  about 
a  woman’s  neck.  But  all  of  them  studded  with  diamond  drops  of 
water  which  glistened  and  flashed  prismatic  colours  in  that  early 
morning  sun. 

After  those  many  years  in  London,  in  the  grey  neighbourhood  of 
Drury  Lane, ,  this  world  of  many  wonders  was  to  Dicky  as  the 
valley  of  precious  stones  to  the  wanderer  Sindbad.  Almost  then  did 
he  forget  his  loss  of  Constance,  whilst  out  of  the  joy  of  all  he  saw 
grew  that  inevitable  desire  to  hold  these  beauties,  and  through  the 
medium  of  his  work  to  make  them  last  when  no  sun  could  destroy 
them. 

And  so  from  that  morning  onwards  he  rose  early  every  day, 
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asking  Mrs.  Flint  to  call  him  with  undeviating  regularity  that  not 
an  hour  might  be  lost.  He  has  told  me  himself  that  those  early 
mornings  in  the  country,  when  all  his  brain  was  clear  and  his  eyes 
fresh  to  see,  added  more  to  the  understanding  of  all  that  he  might 
do,  than  any  other  time  in  his  life. 

Having  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Nibbs  to  keep  his  printing 
press  for  him,  he  set  to  work  then  in  his  little  bedroom  studio  in  the 
Mill  to  make  his  study  for  the  first  coloured  wood-engraving  to  be 
sold  to  the  order  of  Rheinhardt  and  Guemani,  the  dealers  in  Bond 
street  who  had  purchased  his  print  of  the  interior  of  old  Sardinia 
Street  Chapel. 

It  was  this  first  engraving,  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  its  sale 
was  assured,  influenced,  too,  I  know,  by  the  dread  shadow  of  that 
sorrow  which  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  which  seems  to  me, 
almost  without  comparison,  to  be  the  finest  of  all  that  he  ever  did. 

I  have  said  from  time  to  time  through  these  pages  that  this  is  a 
history  of  the  man  himself,  rather  than  of  his  work;  that  only  now 
and  again  could  I  speak  of  the  engravings  and  the  pictures  with 
which  I  am  personally  acquainted.  This  certainly  then — as  he 
called  it,  “The  IMushroom  Gatherers  ” — is  one  that  I  must  describe. 

The  idea  of  it,  I  know,  was  got  from  one  of  those  early  morning 
walks  of  his  and,  simple  as  it  may  sound,  it  has  all  the  grandeur  of 
great  beauty,  whilst  the  note  of  it  is  that  sad  but  noble  poverty,  such 
as  I  can  only  describe  by  a  comparison  to  Millet’s  “Gleaners.” 
Indeed,  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  the  subject  may  suggest  much 
the  same  type  of  effect,  yet  no  two  pictures  could  be  less  alike. 

Through  the  grey  mists  hanging  everywhere,  he  had  caught  that 
transparent  suggestion  of  the  green  grass  of  the  meadow  below ;  has 
even,  without  actually  indicating  the  clusters  of  white,  convinced 
you  that  there  in  the  dark  green  fairy  rings  of  grass  the  mushrooms 
are  forcing  their  velvet  heads  through  the  coarse  grass  stems.  Had 
it  no  title  that  picture,  you  would  say  as  you  looked  at  it :  “  This  is 
a  place  to  find  mushrooms.”  For  there  is  even  that  damp  earthy 
smell  in  the  delicate  atmosphere  he  has  created.  You  can  hear  the 
dew  water  dripping,  always  dripping  from  the  trees.  You  can 
believe  you  see  the  sodden  shoes  on  the  feet  of  those  two  shabby 
women  and  that  crouching  man  as  he  stoops  to  pick  a  mushroom  out 
of  the  mist.  And  with  that  crouching  attitude  of  his,  you  catch 
the  feeling  of  eagerness  and  triumph  in  the  man  as  opposed  to  the 
lethargy  of  the  women  who  are  looking  but  cannot  find. 

Without  hesitation  this  must  be  considered  the  high-water  mark 
of  his  engraving  work,  for  though  he  treated  finer  subjects,  subjects 
more  suitable  to  the  limitations  of  that  medium,  I  know  of  none  in 
which  he  has  created  such  delicacy  of  atmosphere  or  shown  such 
power  of  restraint. 

For  as  well  may  be  supposed,  these  were  critical  moments  in 
Dicky  Furlong’s  life.  So  early  after  the  loss  of  Constance  the 
bitterness  of  resentment  might  have  corroded  all  the  finer  sense  of 
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his  ambition.  It  would  do  that,  or  it  would  enrich  it.  With  no 
man  could  it  have  left  his  spirit  as  it  was.  But  Dicky’s  character 
was  such  that  he  won  the  loss  of  her  to  his  own  account.  In  the 
depth  of  that  despair,  he  laid  a  sure  foundation  of  suffering  for  the 
greatness  of  his  work;  and  the  first  person  to  realise  this,  ignorant 
of  art,  knowing  nothing  of  the  value  of  what  he  did,  was  Mrs.  Flint. 

It  is  my  duty  as  biographer  to  reconstruct  the  characters  of  all 
those  people  coming  in  contact  with  Dicky  Furlong  from  what 
material,  small  or  great,  is  to  my  hand.  Now  apart  from  the  few 
incidents  told  me  by  Dicky  himself,  the  things  at  which  he  hinted, 
conveying  the  things  he  left  unsaid,  I  have  but  little  to  go  upon.  Yet 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Flint  has  become  a  vei*y  clear  one  to  me. 

She  was  a  clever  woman,  quick  as  all  clever  women  are  in  the 
intuition  of  her  sex.  Bitterness  and  disappointment  had  not  crushed 
her  spirit.  There  was  the  proof  of  character  alone.  The  loss  of  her 
husband  after  five  brief,  happy  months  of  maiTied  life  had  not 
reconciled  her  to  an  inconsolable  grief.  She  was  still  young;  had 
tasted  enough  of  life  to  know  that  much  had  been  denied  her.  She 
had  had  no  children,  yet  was  healthy  enough  in  mind  and  body  to 
desire  them.  Passion  in  her,  so  uselessly  aroused,  was  still  a  fire 
hungry  for  its  feeding. 

She  was  a  pleasing  looking  woman,  too.  Not  pretty,  never 
beautiful,  but  attractive  to  the  eye  that  saw  her  often.  Her  figure 
was  well  made,  her  head  set  well  upon  her  shoulders.  The  capability 
she  displayed  in  managing  that  household  at  the  Mill,  determined 
and  effective  though  it  might  be,  w'as  not  such  as  destroyed  the 
impression  a  man  might  receive  of  her  humanity.  There  might  ever 
be  the  moment  when,  under  the  stress  of  accumulating  circum¬ 
stances,  she  would  succumb  to  her  own  emotions. 

From  a  feeling  of  resentment,  of  which  both  she  and  he  were 
conscious,  Dicky’s  interest  in  her  grew  steadily  towards  apprecia¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  quick  to  realise  in  this  situation  at  the  Mill  that 
the  heart  of  his  father  was  turning  to  youth  again  under  the 
influence  of  her  companionship. 

This  it  was  first  of  all  that  found  and  struck  a  chord  of  bitterness 
in  his  heart.  He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought  of  her 
in  his  mother’s  place,  for  a  man  is  even  truer  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother  than  he  is  to  his  wife.  Indeed,  such  faithfulness  of  the  two 
is  the  easier.  There  are  no  passions  or  emotions  to  seduce  him 
away. 

These  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  house  he  knew  were  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Flint.  It  was  she  who  had  caused  Christina’s  chair 
to  be  removed;  she  who  had  taken  away  that  ridiculous  photograph 
over  the  mantelpiece,  slowly  but  surely  eliminating  the  memories 
of  Christina  from  Mr.  Furlong’s  thoughts.  And  in  all  this  at  first, 
Dicky  saw  the  clever  working  of  a  calculating  mind. 

Silently  at  meals  he  would  watch  her  restrained  attentions  to 
his  father,  attentions  which  subtly  took  the  form  of  allowing  him 
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to  attend  to  her,  laying  thereby  the  delicate  foundations  to  an 
ultimate  mastery  which  it  plainly  could  be  seen  she  intended  to 
achieve. 

Often  he  would  smile  to  himself  during  those  meals,  at  her 
thoughtfulness  for  him  which  combined  to  impress  his  father  with 
her  admirable  qualities,  at  the  same  time  that  it  spurred  that  youth¬ 
fulness  of  his  heart  to  a  quicker  beating. 

It  was  one  evening  when  they  had  finished  their  high  tea,  about 
a  month  after  Dicky  had  returned  to  the  Mill,  that  Mr.  Furlong  and 
he  were  sitting  in  the  dining-room,  while  Mrs.  Flint  was  engaged  at 
her  duties  in  some  other  part  of  the  house. 

During  a  long  silence  they  sat  and  smoked,  Dicky  thinking,  as  he 
was  always  doing  then,  of  the  work  that  occupied  all  his  thoughts, 
whilst  his  father,  with  hands  folded  on  his  lap,  listened  eagerly  to 
the  beating  of  his  heart  accompanying  those  considerations  upon 
the  expediency  of  marrying  again,  which,  though  he  told  himself 
frequently  would  never  have  been  the  thoughts  of  a  young  man  in 
love,  yet  recurred  to  him  continually  despite  all  his  efforts  to  check 
them. 

“Dicky,”  he  said  at  last,  but  in  a  voice  pitched  carefully  on  so 
casual  a  note  that  only  an  ear  finely  attuned  to  the  character  of  his 
voice  could  have  caught  the  sound  of  eagerness,  “  how  do  you  get 
on  with  Mrs.  Flint?” 

Dicky  heard  the  hidden  ring  of  eagerness,  and  looked  into  his 
father’s  eyes,  when  the  good  man,  trying  and  failing  to  meet  the 
glance  of  one  he  so  little  understood,  turned  a  quick  and  know¬ 
ledgeable  attention  to  the  fire,  saying  to  justify  himself  as  he  did 
so,  “  All  that  a  fire  wants  is  a  draught.  It  takes  some  people  years 
to  realise  that.  I  noticed  with  a  certain  amount  of  respect  for  her 
that  Mrs.  Flint  always  stirs  a  fire  from  the  bottom.” 

“  She  would,”  said  Dicky,  at  which,  forgetting  his  confusion,  his 
father  looked  up  quickly  into  his  face. 

“How  do  you  mean — she  would?”  said  he. 

“Well — I  think  she’s  a  very  capable  woman,”  replied  Dicky.  “I 
think  she  knows  what  she’s  about.” 

“Yes — yes — I  believe  she  does,”  ]\Ir.  Furlong  agreed  quickly. 
“For  so  young  a  woman  she  is  extremely  capable.” 

“I  thought  you  said  she  was  twenty-eight.” 

“Well — I  know — isn’t  that  very  young?  The  blossom  of  woman¬ 
hood  I  call  that.”  Dicky  saw  that  the  romance  in  his  heart  had 
touched  him  to  poetry.  “Not  young  to  you,  my  dear  boy,  perhaps,” 
he  went  on,  pleasurably  smiling  at  his  thoughts,  “but  young — shall 
we  say — to  me.” 

“Yes — young  perhaps  to  you,”  said  Dicky. 

He  said  it  w’ith  no  certain  intention,  yet  immediately  could  see 
the  sudden  chill  it  had  brought  to  his  father’s  blood. 

“Well — I  don’t  think  I’m  so  old  as  all  that,”  said  the  miller. 
“How  old  would  you  say  I  was  now?  ”  he  asked. 

“Sixty-one,”  said  Dicky  promptly. 
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A  quick  light  of  annoyance  came  into  Mr.  Furlong's  eyes  at  the 
disclosure  of  a  secret  which  he  believed  had  been  kept.  The  old 
tone  of  authority  for  the  instant  started  back  into  his  voice. 

“How  did  you  know  that?”  he  inquired. 

“Mother  told  me  how  old  you  were  when  you  were  forty-five.” 

“Your  mother  had  no  right  to  do  that,”  said  he,  as  though  she 
were  still  alive  and  he  must  censure  her;  feeling  almost  in  his  heart 
that  she,  wherever  she  might  be,  must  know  in  that  moment  how 
annoyed  he  was.  For  he  was  not  sixty-one.  His  birthday  was  the 
following  week,  and  no  one  could  say  till  then  that  he  was  more  than 
sixty. 

It  was  from  such  little  incidents  as  this  that  Dicky  soon  learnt 
the  romantic  tendencies  of  his  father’s  mind.  For  the  poor  man  was 
so  consumed  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  age,  the  disparity 
between  it  and  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Mrs.  Flint,  that  at  every 
turn  he  disclosed  his  half-formed  intentions  by  the  very  means  he 
took  to  conceal  them.  Indeed,  the  ostrich  with  his  head  huried  in 
the  sand  was  no  less  visible  to  the  naked  ^ye  than  were  the 
awakenings  of  romance  in  Mr.  Furlong’s  heart. 

Such  youth,  moreover,  did  it  bring  to  him — for  of  all  folly  there 
is  none  so  forgivably  foolish  as  that  of  a  man  in  love — that  there 
were  times  when  Dicky  felt  as  though  they  had  changed  places ;  that 
he  were  the  father,  regarding,  almost  with  amusement,  the  lover’s 
enthusiasms  of  his  son. 

Some  understanding  of  this  must  have  reached  Mr.  Furlong’s 
mind,  for  as  the  weeks  went  by  he  grew  more  and  more  reserved, 
only  removing  the  cloak  of  it  when  he  found  himself  alone  with  Mrs. 
Flint.  But  this  had  no  power  to  destroy  Dicky’s  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  His  father  was  in  love ;  was  determined  to  marry  again,  and 
only  a  self-conscious  fear  of  appearances  was  delaying  him  from 
declaring  his  intentions  at  once. 

But  what  Mrs.  Flint  felt  upon  the  matter,  of  that  Dicky  knew 
nothing.  A  certain  atmosphere  of  inscrutability  surrounded  her 
which  he  could  not  penetrate.  Indeed,  it  may  partly  have  been  this 
which  made  his  father  timid  in  his  heart.  There  is  something 
irrevocable  in  refusal  to  a  man  of  his  age,  and  doubtless  there  were 
many  moments  in  those  days  when  he  feared  to  put  his  fortune  to 
the  test. 

It  was  perhaps  this  sense  of  the  unknown  in  her  which  first 
awakened  Dicky’s  interest  in  Mrs.  Flint.  There  came  to  be  a  time 
when,  having  accustomed  himself  to  those  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  he  would  lie  awake  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  anticipation  of 
that  moment  when  she  would  knock  on  his  door  and  enter  with 
the  jug  of  hot  water  for  his  shaving.  There  was,  indeed,  a  servant 
in  the  house,  a  young  girl,  brought  from  the  village  of  Eckington, 
undergoing  training  at  the  firm  hands  of  Mrs.  Flint.  But  in  the 
first  instance  Dicky  had  asked  her  to  call  him,  and  from  that  day 
the  housekeeper  had  chosen  always  to  do  it  herself. 
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Over  and  over  again,  when  she  stood  talking  for  a  moment  or 
two  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  he  felt  inclined  to  turn  the  subject  of 
their  conversation  to  the  loneliness  of  his  father  in  the  Mill,  but  a 
look  in  her  eyes,  a  note  in  her  voice,  had  always  dissuaded  him  from 
his  intention.  As  his  father  feared  a  refusal  from  her  lips,  so  Dicky 
was  uncertain  of  the  answer  he  might  receive.  The  moment  always 
passed  leaving  him  with  the  words  unspoken. 

It  may  have  been  because  these  moments  were  very  brief,  moreover 
the  topic  of  Mrs.  Flint’s  conversation  was  always  that  of  Dicky’s 
work.  Surrounded  everywhere  by  evidence  of  it  in  that  studio  bed¬ 
room,  indeed,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  He  was  at  work  on 
his  wood-block  of  the  “Mushroom  Gatherers,”  the  five  blocks  of  wood, 
representing  the  five  colours  which  he  used  in  the  finished  print, 
were  all  lying  about  the  room.  The  equipment  for  the  etchings  he 
did  whilst  down  in  the  country  for  those  few  months,  copper-plates, 
needles,  and  every  conceivable  instrument  for  his  labour,  were  in 
evidence  everywhere.  And  all  this  was  new  matter  of  interest 
to  her. 

She  had  begun  by  calling  artists — painters.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  she  came  to  use  the  word — art,  and  what  is  more,  with  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  its  meaning. 

“I’d  always  thought,”  she  said  to  him  one  morning,  “that 
painting  was  only  copying ;  that  anyone  who  had  learnt  and  had 
enough  patience  could  do  it.  I’d  never  thought  it  really  meant 
anything  when  it  was  done.” 

It  was  from  that  moment  he  had  begun  to  teach  her  something 
of  what  he  knew;  all  of  what  he  felt,  and  she,  while  but  dimly 
understanding  this  which  was  a  foreign  tongue  to  her,  grew  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  Dicky  himself  and  his  ambitions. 

“If  one  man  can  put  the  fear  of  God  into  another,”  he  said  one 
morning  in  the  midst  of  expressive  gesticulation,  “surely  I  can  put 
the  meaning  of  God  into  what  I  do.  Nothing  exists  without  a 
meaning,  and  you’re  limiting  yourself  to  bare  luxury  when  you  say 
that  beauty  is  the  only  meaning  in  art.  I’m  not  going  to  paint  for 
the  walls  of  people’s  dining-rooms — at  least  I  hope  to  God  I’m  not !  ” 
She  had  watched  him,  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  throwing  his  arms 
about  as  he  said  this,  and,  coming  to  the  swift  knowledge  that  Dicky 
was  no  ordinary  man,  she  said  siiddenly — 

“How  unlike  your  father  you  are,  Dicky.” 

At  that  he  had  looked  up  quickly,  realising  that  this  was  Mrs. 
Flint,  that  she  was  only  twenty-eight,  and  that  by  then  his  father 
was  sixty-one.  For  though  nothing  had  been  said  about  it,  the  day 
of  the  birthday  had  passed.  His  father  was  sixty-one  and  Mrs. 
Flint  was  still  twenty-eight. 

“Well — I  suppose  I  am  different,”  he  had  replied,  and  later,  when 
he  found  his  shaving  water  half-cold,  realised  how  long  she  must 
have  stood  there  talking  to  him. 
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The  subjects  of  Dicky’s  etchings  when  he  was  living  at  the  Mill, 
while  they  make  a  complete  collection  in  themselves,  were  yet  only 
studies  of  Nature,  quickening  his  observation  for  the  work  he  was 
ultimately  to  do.  They  comprise  a  series  of  the  most  delicate  and 
intimate  drawings  of  all  those  thousand  little  things  which,  for  the 
most  part,  we  ail  take  for  granted  in  our  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  fields  and  hedgerows. 

His  work  on  the  “  Mushroom  Gatherers  ”  probably  brought  the 
first  suggestion  to  his  mind,  for  in  the  little  collection  of  these 
etchings  which  he  made,  I  find  the  first  to  be  a  study  of  two  mush¬ 
rooms  alone  on  the  broad  page,  one  fully  grown,  the  other  just 
thrusting  forth  its  round  white  head  through  the  tangle  of  grass 
blades.  Having  done  that,  with  a  beautiful  fineness  of  line  and  a 
delicate  suggestion  of  colour,  he  began  to  see  the  possibilities  in 
pursuing  those  studies  further. 

The  twig  of  a  birch  tree,  the  berries  of  a  briar,  just  faintly  tinted 
with  red,  a  spider’s  web  strung  to  a  blackthorn  twig,  all  dripping 
with  dew;  the  twisted  root  of  violet  and  the  withered  seedpods  of 
that  summer’s  hemlock,  all  these  and  many  others  were  the  studies 
he  made  in  beautiful  lines  of  dry-point,  tinted  suggestively  with  faint 
colours  which  brought  all  the  sense  of  completion  to  the  fragile 
pictures  that  they  were.  Some  thirty  of  these  little  etchings, 
ultimately  collected  in  a  portfolio,  were  sold  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  two  days  after  they  had  been  handed  over  to 
Rheinhardt  and  Guemani,  the  dealers  in  Bond  Street. 

And  it  was  in  these  that  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Flint  began  to  be 
awakened  towards  Dicky’s  work.  Often  asleep  when  first  she 
entered  his  room  in  the  morning,  he  would  sometimes  wake  up  to 
find  her  bent  over  the  drawing-board  where  he  had  left  his  work 
the  night  before.  On  each  of  these  occasions  he  had  first  stirred  in 
the  bed,  drawing  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  awake,  when, 
quickly  putting  down  his  jug  of  hot  water  on  the  washhandstand,  she 
had  mentioned  the  time  and  left  the  room. 

The  last  time  that  it  occurred,  his  eyes  opened  before  he  moved, 
and,  lying  there  motionless,  he  watched  her.  Turning  silently  at 
last  from  the  drawing-board,  she  looked  round  at  the  bed,  then, 
believing  him  still  to  be  asleep,  she  bent  down,  taking  one  drawing 
after  another  from  a  portfolio  on  the  floor,  looking  long  at  each  one 
before  she  put  it  back  again. 

Over  one  she  stayed  longer  than  the  rest,  when  curiosity  becoming 
peremptory  in  him,  he  sat  up  in  hed,  asking  her  what  it  was.  With 
a  flush  of  colour  burning  suddenly  in  her  cheeks,  she  thrust  the 
paper  back  again  quickly  into  the  portfolio,  but  not  so  quickly  as  that 
he  could  fail  to  see  what  it  was — a  study  of  the  nude  he  had  done 
in  charcoal  at  the  schools  in  London. 
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“It  was  nothing,”  said  she,  by  which  he  might  have  guessed  the 
confusion  of  her  mind,  but  the  subject  being  so  commonplace  to 
him,  he  scarcely  realised  it.  He  took  the  flush  in  her  cheeks  to 
mean  that  same  disapproval  which  he  had  met  with  in  Mr.  Leggatt. 
For  the  instant  it  stirred  in  him  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  such 
narrow-mindedness.  In  a  spirit  of  perverseness  he  let  her  see  that 
he  knew  what  it  was. 

“I  suppose  you  disapprove  of  that  sort  of  work,”  said  he. 

She  took  the  jug  of  hot  water  from  the  desk  aud  put  it  on  the 
washhandstand,  wishing  the  floor  might  give  way,  and,  taking  her 
with  it,  hide  from  him  the  burning  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

“No — I  don’t  disapprove,”  she  replied.  “I — I  knew  that  artists 
had  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  when  they  were  learning.” 

The  tone  of  her  voice  convinced  him  that  it  was  not  disapproval, 
but  before  he  could  begin  to  wonder  what  it  was,  she  had  left  the 
room  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

For  some  time  after  that,  she  did  not  stop  to  talk  to  him  in  the 
mornings,  but  put  down  his  hot  water  quickly  and  as  quickly  went 
away,  saying  no  more  than  the  time  it  was,  or  informing  him  if  the 
day  were  fine  or  wet. 

One  morning,  having  tried  to  draw  her  into  conversation  and 
failed,  he  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  annoyance  as  the  door  closed, 
and  at  breakfast  that  same  day,  seeing  her  pay  some  little  unaccus¬ 
tomed  attention  to  his  father,  who  looked  up  at  her  with  a  grateful 
and  half-proprietary  smile,  Dicky  allowed  himself  to  be  satirically 
amused. 

But  in  time  this  little  incident  of  the  charcoal  study  was  forgotten 
by  both  of  them.  From  failing  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  Dicky 
slowly  succeeded,  and  then  one  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Furlong  had  gone 
to  Eckington  in  the  afternoon  to  read  the  lessons  at  a  special  service, 
these  two  found  themselves  alone  in  the  house. 

The  day  was  still  brilliant  in  the  light  of  a  late  autumn  sun,  and 
upstairs  in  his  bedroom,  putting  the  last  touches  to  his  etching  of 
the  spider’s  web,  Dicky  stood  up,  feeling  that  he  could  no  longer 
stay  indoors.  The  sight  of  Mrs.  Flint  passing  down  the  path 
between  the  now  fading  Michaelmas  daisies  in  the  garden  below 
made  him  run  downstairs  for  his  hat  and  follow  her. 

She  tui’ned  at  the  sound  of  his  running  and  waited  for  him  to  come 
up  with  her.  The  look  of  anticipation  in  her  face  turned  to  pleasure 
when  he  said  that  if  she  were  going  for  a  walk,  he  would  come  too. 

“I  thought  you  wanted  me  for  something  in  the  house,”  said  she, 
and,  with  a  smile  that  was  to  herself  alone,  swung  in  her  step  with 
his. 

They  walked  in  the  old  direction  of  Bredon  Hill,  and  for  some  little 
while  in  silence.  Thoughts  were  crowding  in  on  him  no  doubt,  for 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  there  since  the  days  of  Dorothy 
and  his  youth.  And  who  shall  say  what  filled  the  silence  for  her? 
She  had  shown  pleasure  at  the  realisation  of  his  companionship; 
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perhaps  then  it  was  just  the  ring  of  his  feet  on  the  hard  road  keeping 
time  with  hers.  Such  little  things  in  such  moments  as  these  are 
often  the  sum  of  all  a  woman  asks. 

“Did  the  pater  ever  tell  you  that  I  ran  away  from  home  to  learn 
painting?  ”  he  asked  presently — the  first  words  that  had  been  spoken. 

“Yes,”  said  she. 

“Did  he  tell  you  what  he  thought  about  it?”  then  realising  the 
moment  he  had  put  the  question  that  doubtless  she  was  in  his 
confidence,  that  his  father  might  tell  her  things  which  he  would 
never  say  to  Dicky  himself,  he  took  it  quickly  back.  “No — I  don’t 
really  want  to  know,”  said  he;  “besides  it  isn’t  really  fair  to  ask  you.” 

An  expression  of  surprise  set  back  the  look  of  pleasure  which  had 
been  in  her  face.  Until  that  instant,  even  all  through  their  silence, 
she  had  been  conscious  of  a  warm  sense  of  enjoyment,  but  now, 
half  guessing  what  he  meant  by  this,  felt  the  chill  almost  as  of  a 
rebuke.  Yet  even  guessing  his  meaning,  she  was  not  content  to  let 
it  rest  in  any  doubt.  Without  giving  time  to  consider  the  result 
of  her  question,  she  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

He  had  not  expected  this,  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  would 
let  it  pass  in  understanding  and  say  no  more.  When  then  she 
glanced  at  him  because  he  did  not  reply,  and  found  his  face  hot  in 
confusion,  she  knew  his  meaning  swift  enough. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  to  repeat  her  question  and  as 
casually  as  she  could,  to  which  he  gave  some  evasive  answ'er,  too  late 
to  deceive  the  quickness  of  her  mind.  Dicky  knew  that  Mr. 
Furlong  was  in  love  with  her;  he  knew  also  that  she  was  content  that 
it  should  be  so.  Yet  she  was  conscious  of  annoyance  that  he  had 
found  it  out.  For  it  was  quite  true.  She  was  content,  more  than 
content,  that  Mr.  Furlong  should  so  regard  her. 

From  the  first  day  that  she  had  taken  up  her  place  as  housekeeper 
in  the  Mill  she  had  admitted  to  herself  that  the  position  of  mistre^ 
would  be  preferable,  and  though  not  given  to  scheming  or  plotting 
in  any  matter,  she  had  watched  with  undisguised  satisfaction  the 
growth  of  a  genuine  affection  in  the  miller’s  heart. 

So  far  she  had  given  him  no  definite  signs  that  these  feelings 
were  reciprocated,  therefore,  perhaps  for  that  reason  alone,  she  was 
annoyed  to  find  Dicky  discovering  it  so  soon.  It  made  her  a  little 
afraid  of  him.  She  believed  that  it  put  her  on  her  guard.  He  was 
young.  No  doubt  he  considered  it  unnatural  for  a  woman  of  her 
age  to  marry  a  man  so  many  years  older  than  herself.  Her  cheeks 
grew  hot  in  hatred  of  the  thought  that  he  should  ever  think  such 
things.  For  there  was  no  denying  it.  She  was  young.  Nearly  as 
young  as  this  boy  beside  her. 

However,  she  had  too  much  pride  in  herself  to  let  such  feelings 
bum  in  her  for  long.  After  they  had  walked  on  in  silence  again,  she 
spoke  of  his  work,  and  then  of  Constance  and  the  child  whom  she 
had  left.  Here  she  spoke  very  gently,  yet  all  the  time  watching  his 
face  with  quick  glances  of  sympathetic  curiosity. 
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“There  are  times  even  now,”  said  he,  “when  I  feel  that  even 
my  work’s  not  worth  while.  She  was  so  splendid — she  was  indeed.” 

Mrs.  Flint  bent  her  head. 

“But  never  think  your  work’s  not  worth  while,”  said  she,  feeling 
that  in  death  this  Constance  had  become  his  enemy ;  believing  that 
she,  in  life,  though  she  were  nothing  to  him,  might  yet  be  more  than 
the  dangerous  memory  of  the  woman  he  loved.  “I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  your  painting.  I  wish  I  did;  I  might  be  of  some  use. 
But  don’t  you  forget  that  what  a  man  has  to  do — his  work — is  far  the 
most  important  thing  about  him.  He’s — isn’t  it  what  you  call — a 
cypher  without  it.  You  mustn’t  say  that  about  your  work.” 

He  looked  up  with  a  smile  which  she  could  almost  have  imagined 
had  touched  her  heart.  “Mustn’t  I?”  said  he. 

Here  she  began  to  learn  something  of  the  child  in  him  which  in 
most  men  so  often  grows  old.  He  could  listen  to  advice  from  anyone 
as  if  it  were  at  his  mother’s  knee,  but  acquired  his  own  wisdom 
from  it  and  in  his  own  way. 

“Where  is  the  child  now?”  she  asked  presently. 

“  With  my  mother-in-law,”  said  he. 

“Why  don’t  you  send  him  down  here  to  the  Mill  and  let  me  look 
after  him  ?  ” 

“You?”  He  looked  up  quickly  into  her  face.  “Why  should  you 
be  bothered  with  him  ?  ” 

“Bothered  !  ”  she  laughed  softly  to  herself.  “I  don’t  think  I  should 
find  him  any  bother.  You  see  I  had  no  children  when  I  was  married. 
I’d  look  after  him.” 

Dicky  learnt  nothing  from  her  when  she  said  this.  His  mind 
centred  upon  Mrs.  Baldwin,  left  alone  in  her  oil-shop  in  Drury  Lane, 
with  no  interest  in  life  remaining  but  to  measure  out  pints  of  parafi&n 
and  sell  her  bundles  of  wood. 

“I  wish  it  were  possible,”  said  he;  “but  it  isn’t.  I  couldn’t  take 
him  away  from  Mrs.  Baldwin.  It’ud  be  too  cruel.  Besides,  the 
pater  mightn’t  care  for  it.” 

But  this  desire  had  taken  hold  of  Mrs.  Flint.  Even  she  was  not 
conscious  why  at  that  moment  she  wanted  Dicky’s  child  more  than 
anything  in  the  world,  and,  finding  her  desire  thwarted,  she  still 
made  a  struggle  to  obtain  it,  saying  in  that  importunate  moment 
something  which  no  other  stress  of  circumstance  would  have  driven 
her  to  disclose. 

“Your  father  wouldn’t  mind  if  I  asked  him,”  said  she. 

Dicky  looked  round  at  her  and  smiled. 

“I  expect  you’re  right  there,”  said  he;  “but  I’m  afraid  it  doesn’t 
really  alter  the  case.  It’ud  take  all  the  interest  out  of  Mrs.  Baldwin’s 
life  if  I  brought  Harry  away.” 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  mentioned  his  son’s  name,  the 
name  which  Constance  and  he  had  decided  upon  before  the  child 
was  bom.  For  such  were  the  children  they  had  been.  They  had 
wanted  a  son ;  they  had  said  it  must  be  a  son,  and  surely  enough  a 
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son  it  was — the  only  known  method  that  there  is  of  determining  this 
delicate  matter  of  sex. 

Mrs.  Flint  forgot  his  smile  in  her  own  sense  of  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment;  for  this  idea  which  had  come  so  suddenly  to  her  mind  had  as 
suddenly  obsessed  her.  It  was  her  attitude  towards  life  that  she  had 
determined  it  should  not  be  a  disappointment,  yet  here  there  seemed 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

With  a  deep  breath  she  said  she  supposed  he  was  right,  then,  a 
few  moments  later  expressed  her  intention  of  turning  towards  home. 

“Well — let’s  come  back  a  different  way,”  said  he.  “We  haven’t 
done  much  more  than  two  miles  yet.” 

She  accepted  his  suggestion  in  silence,  unaware,  because  of  the 
bitterness  she  felt,  that  her  very  acceptance  was  proof  of  pleasure 
at  the  thought.  For  had  she  not  been  pleased,  that  sense  of  dis¬ 
appointment  must  have  led  her  home  the  quickest  way.  She  would 
have  found  need  to  be  alone. 

He  brought  her  back  by  Elmly  Castle,  some  miles  out  of  the 
direct  road  to  the  Mill,  and  soon  they  were  talking  once  more  as 
if  she  had  neither  asked  for  nor  he  had  denied  her  anything. 

“Your  father  told  me  one  day,”  she  said,  when  they  were  yet 
some  distance  from  home,  “that  you  were  engaged  to  be  married 
before  you  went  to  London.  Is  that  really  true  ?  ” 

“The  pater  tells  you  a  lot  of  things,”  said  he. 

“Why?  Did  it  matter?  ” 

“Oh,  no — it  didn’t  matter.  I  was  engaged.” 

“But  weren’t  you  very  young?” 

“Eighteen.” 

She  smiled  as  she  glanced  at  him,  but  finding  his  face  quite 
serious,  her  smile  died  away. 

“I  should  have  called  that  young,”  said  she.  “But  I  expect  you 
were  old  for  your  years,  weren’t  you?” 

“Do  I  seem  old  now?”  he  asked. 

“No — you  seem  very  young  now.  Much  younger  than  one  would 
expect  from  what  you’ve  been  through.  But  I  think  when  men  get 
younger  as  they  grow  up,  it’s  generally  because  they’ve  had  very 
little  youth.  Were  you  seriously  engaged  at  eighteen?” 

He  nodded  his  head. 

“Oh — yes — it  was  serious  enough,”  said  he. 

“Then  what  broke  it  off?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  then  he  told  her,  told  her  without 
reference  to  Constance,  without  suggesting  all  that  had  existed 
between  Dorothy  and  himself. 

“  She  thought  I  ought  to  have  stayed  on  in  the  Mill,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  “  She  thought  our  only  chance  of  marrying  was  by  my  doing 
that.  I  couldn’t  really  make  her  see  what  I  meant  to  do,  and  the 
pater  wouldn’t  let  us  marry  straight  away.” 

“Why  not?  ” 
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The  note  of  curiosity  came  too  quickly  for  him,  it  was  too  quickly 
gone. 

“He  thought  I  was  too  young — that  it  wasn’t  decent  for  a  boy  of 
my  age  to  have  the  feelings  that  I  had.  He  said  I  must  wait.” 

Bitterness  came  back  with  the  memory  of  that  Sunday  when  they 
had  talked  of  it  by  the  weir.  He  spoke  bitterly,  almost  passionately, 
and  Mrs.  Flint  wanted  to  look  at  him,  but  found  some  timidity, 
keeping  her  eyes  away  from  his  face. 

“I  expect  you  were  a  difficult  boy  to  bring  up,”  said  she;  yet  had 
never  intended  to  say  it.  The  words  had  come  from  her  tongue,  but 
the  thought  of  it  was  not  in  her  mind.  Indeed,  she  was  conscious 
only  of  confusion,  confusion  that  became  suddenly  arrested  as  he 
said :  — 

“I’m  going  to  ask  you  something.” 

“Well?”  she  replied. 

“Of  course  I  suppose  it’s  awful  cheek,  but  I  don’t  mean  it  a  bit 
like  that,  and  I  shouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised  if  you  just  shut  me  up 
and  said  we’d  talk  about  something  else.” 

“  Well?  ”  she  repeated,  and  knew  that  her  heart  was  unaccountably 
still. 

But  having  gone  so  far  he  suddenly  saw  the  enormity  of  what  their 
conversation  was  leading  him  to  say  when,  feeling  the  burning  to  his 
forehead,  he  cursed  himself  for  being  a  fool. 

“What  is  it?”  she  continued  quietly,  for  she  knew  so  well  what 
was  in  his  mind  that  it  seemed  better  then  to  have  it  said.  Some¬ 
how,  too,  she  felt  in  this  moment  it  were  wiser  that  he  knew  what 
she  admitted  to  herself  to  be  the  truth.  And  it  were  better,  she  told 
herself,  that  he  knew  it  at  once. 

“Oh,  it’s  nothing,”  he  replied  quickly.  “Only  something  I 
thought  of  saying,  and  then  realised  that,  after  all,  it’s  no  business 
of  mine,  that  for  all  I  know  I  might  be  making  mischief,  which  is  a 
silly  rotten  thing  to  do.” 

“I  think  you  might  say  it  was  business  of  yours,”  said  she. 
“After  all,  Mr.  Furlong’s  your  father.” 

He  looked  at  her  in  bewilderment,  wondering  how  she  had  known. 
And  she,  setting  her  lips  now  that  it  was  said,  told  herself  she  had 
chosen  the  better  course.  Though  where  it  was  better  or  how  it 
might  have  been  worse,  she  gave  herself  no  liberty  to  think. 

“Isn’t  that  what  you  were  going  to  speak  about?”  she  asked. 

Dicky  gave  his  admissions  with  a  glance. 

“  How  did  you  know  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“Well — all  our  conversation  about  you  had  been  leading  up  to  it, 
and  I  suppose  you  couldn’t  be  staying  in  the  house  without  seeing 
things,  especially  as  I  think  your  observation  is  quicker  than  most 
people’s.” 

He  could  not  restrain  the  little  thrill  of  pleasure  as  he  heard  her 
say  that. 

“Now  what  was  it  you  were  going  to  ask?”  she  said.  Yet  even 
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then  he  hesitated,  feeling  like  a  foolish  child  in  her  hands  in  such 
a  matter  as  this.  But  determined  for  that  elusive  better  course 
to  have  it  out,  she  prompted  him  once  more. 

“You  want  to  know,”  she  said,  “whether  I  should  marry  your 
father  if  he  asked  me  to.” 

By  some  movement  of  the  head,  by  some  little  gesture,  he  showed 
his  assent. 

“Do  you  think  I  shouldn’t?”  she  asked. 

“No — of  course  not.  Why  should  I?”  said  he. 

“You  might  think  I  was  too  young?” 

“No — I  shouldn’t  have  said  that.” 

Some  thought  twisted  a  wry  smile  to  her  lips. 

“Do  you  know  how  old  I  am?”  she  asked. 

“Twenty-eight,”  said  Dicky. 

“  Yes — twenty-eight.” 

The  wry  smile  was  there  once  more.  This  time  she  knew  the 
thought  which  brought  it.  It  was  because  she  could  still  tell  the 
truth  about  a  matter  on  which  many  women  so  situated  might 
have  lied. 

“And  you  don’t  think  that  too  young?” 

Believing  it  would  hurt  her  if  he  said  he  did,  he  shook  his  head. 
“Then  you  would  marry  him?”  said  he. 

He  did  not  see  her  bite  her  lip.  He  only  heard  her  quiet  deter¬ 
mination  as  she  said — “Yes.” 

By  now  they  were  far  out  on  a  lonely  road,  and  a  quick  impulse 
made  him  stretch  out  his  hand.  She  took  it  as  impulsively  as  he 
gave  it,  and  when  in  obedience  to  another  impulse,  which  he  believed 
he  understood,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  a  wave  of  emotion  mounted 
in  her  throat. 

She  swallowed  it  back  and  tried  to  smile. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

This  common  knowledge  was  swift  to  place  them  on  a  different 
footing.  Before  even  they  had  reached  the  Mill,  Dicky  at  least  felt 
more  at  his  ease  with  her. 

“I’ancy,”  said  he  with  a  laugh.  “You’ll  be  my  step-mother.” 
“You’re  taking  a  great  deal  for  granted,”  she  replied  quickly,  and 
she  tried  to  laugh  as  she  said  it,  tried  to  make  light  of  the  matter  to 
his  mood.  “Your  father  may  never  ask  me.  And  surely  you  don’t 
suppose  I’m  going  to  ask  him.” 

“P’raps  you  don’t  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,”  said  Dicky.  “He’s 
thinking  what’s  right  and  what’s  wrong,  and  what’s  wise  and  what’s 
unwise,  and  when  he  can  make  it  all  right  and  all  wise  to  himself, 
which,  if  he  wants  to,  he’ll  do  quick  enough,  then  he’ll  ask  you,  and 
then  you’ll  say — yes — and  then  you’ll  be  my  step-mother.”  He 
looked  up  at  her  and  laughed  with  a  gentle  amusement  at  the 
thought  of  it. 
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But  there  was  no  gentle  amusement  in  her  mind.  She  felt  no 
desire  to  laugh  with  him.  An  uncomfortable  sensation  had  taken 
possession  of  her.  She  believed  that  life,  for  some  reason  which 
she  did  not  offer  to  explain  to  herself,  was  going  to  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  after  all.  Then  a  mood  of  depression  pursued  her,  but  she 
fought  against  it  bravely  till  they  reached  the  ^lill.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  she  found  the  opportunity,  she  went  alone  to  her  room, 
there,  vigorously  washing  her  hands,  tidying  her  hair,  and  at  every 
moment  saying,  below  her  breath,  yet  emphatically,  “You  fool — you 
silly  fool.”  At  last,  looking  in  the  glass,  she  said  aloud,  “Emma — 
you’re  twenty-eight — go  downstairs  and  boil  those  eggs  for  tea.” 

Even  Dicky  had  been  constrained  to  thoughtfulness  by  the  silence 
of  the  last  few  minutes  of  their  walk.  He,  too,  was  going  to  his 
bedroom,  but  with  a  mind  turning  to  his  work,  when  his  father  con¬ 
fronted  him  in  the  sitting-room.  Darkness  had  fallen  by  then. 
There  were  no  lights  burning  in  the  house.  Had  the  place  been  less 
familiar  it  would  have  been  a  groping  of  his  way.  But  in  a  room 
he  knew  so  well,  Dicky  found  a  path  easily  to  the  door.  He  was  just 
about  to  open  it  when  a  voice  coming  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  big 
armchair  arrested  him  with  a  jerk  and  a  moment’s  beating  of  the 
heart. 

“Been  for  a  walk?”  asked  Mr.  Furlong  out  of  the  darkness. 

Dicky  still  reached  for  the  handle  of  the  door.  He  found  it  and 
turned  it  in  his  hand.  After  that  instant’s  heart-beat,  he  felt  no 
inclination  to  stay  and  talk  to  his  father.  An  instinct  rising  out  of 
the  darkness  of  that  room,  out  of  the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Furlong  sitting 
there  without  the  lights,  warned  him  that  something  was  the  matter. 
In  the  darkness  of  his  own  mind,  he  half  divined  what  it  was. 

“Yes — went  out  to  Bredon  and  came  round  by  Elmly  Castle,” 
said  he,  and  was  about  to  pass  through  the  door  on  his  way  to  his 
bedroom. 

“With — with  Mrs.  Flint?  Did  she  go  with  you?”  The  miller’s 
voice  was  strained,  but  it  was  quiet.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
stand  there  at  the  open  door  and  answer  him. 

“  Yes — she  came  Avith  me — well — rather  I  saw  her  going  out  first, 
so  I  joined  her.” 

Here  Dicky  found  his  voice  was  strained  to  naturalness  too.  He 
realised  it,  and  realised  it  in  his  father,  while  Mr.  Furlong  realised  it 
in  him  and  realised  it  in  his  own  voice  as  well.  Yet  each  one 
thought  it  were  impossible  that  the  other  should  notice  it. 

“I’ve  been  sitting  here,”  said  the  miller,  “waiting  for  someone 
to  come  and  light  up.” 

“Was  Lizzie  out,  too,  then?”  asked  Dicky. 

“No — but  I  don’t  like  that  girl  to  be  meddling  with  the  lamps. 
It’s  not  safe.  She  doesn’t  understand  them  like  Mrs.  Flint  does.” 

Dicky  felt  his  blood  hot.  This  concealed  rebuke,  hidden  in  the 
self-imposed  martyrdom  of  his  father,  was  irritating  because  it  was 
unanswerable 
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“Well — why  didn’t  you  light  them  yourself?”  said  he;  “unless 
I  suppose  you  wanted  to  sit  in  the  dark.” 

“No — I  didn’t  want  to,”  replied  the  poor  man,  feeling  that  his 
position  was  a  weak  one,  yet  hating  with  that  old  hatred  to  lose 
in  dignity  and  authority  to  his  son.  “  But  I  employ  Mrs.  Flint  and 
Mrs.  Flint  always  lights  the  lamps.  I  was  waiting — I’ve  been 
waiting  this  half-hour  for  Mrs.  Flint  to  do  them.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Dicky,  with  what  humility  that  heat  of  his 
blood  would  let  him.  “I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  her 
round  by  Elmly  Castle.  I  didn’t  think  about  the  lamps.” 

“Oh — I  suppose  you’d  a  lot  to  talk  about,”  persisted  Mr.  Furlong, 
unable  to  keep  that  unhappy  ring  of  irony  from  his  voice.  “You 
talked  about  your  painting  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  expect.” 

“Yes — we  talked  about  my  work  a  bit.” 

“She’s  very  interested  in  it — isn’t  she?” 

“Well — I  don’t  know — what  little  she  knows  about  it.” 

“There’s,  of  course,  a  tremendous  lot  to  know — isn’t  there?”  said 
Mr.  Furlong,  and  felt  that  he  was  outstepping  the  natural  bounds 
of  his  dignity,  yet  could  not  call  himself  back.  “You  have  to  be 
immensely  clever  to  know  anything  at  all — haven’t  you?”  he 
added. 

“You  have  to  be  pretty  clever,”  said  Dicky,  “to  know  when  to 
stop  being  clever.” 

“Oh — have  you — but  what’s  that  got  to  do  with  painting?” 

“It  has  to  do  with  everything  in  this  world,”  Dicky  replied,  and 
knowing  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  say  more,  he  went  out 
quickly,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  leaving  his  father  in  that 
voluntary  darkness  out  of  which  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
bitterness  of  his  own  thoughts. 

For  still  some  minutes  longer  he  sat  there  waiting  for  Mrs.  Flint, 
and  when  she  did  not  come,  he  rose  from  his  chair.  With  a 
trembling  hand  he  pulled  the  old-fashioned  bell. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  door  opened  again. 

“Who’s  that?  ”  he  asked. 

“Lizzie,  sir.” 

“Light  the  lamps,”  said  he. 


CHAPTER  X. 

From  that  day  of  their  walk  to  Elmly  Castle,  Mrs.  Flint  felt  dimly 
the  extent  of  the  power  of  her  influence  with  Dicky. 

Women  are  subconscious  creatures,  acting  upon  impulses  of  which 
either  they  cannot  or  will  not  explain  the  meaning  even  to  them¬ 
selves.  Subconsciously  she  realised  how  readily  he  answered  to  any 
encouragement  of  his  work.  Subconsciously,  too,  she  divined  how 
dangerous  was  his  memory  of  Constance  to  all  the  ambitions  which 
he  held.  But  most  subconsciously  of  all,  hidden  so  far  in  her  deepest 
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thoughts  that  no  word  of  it  ever  reached  her  mind,  she  was  aware 
how,  when  once  brought  back  into  the  full  stream  of  his  energies, 
the  despair  in  his  mind  would  vanish  as  the  w'armth  of  the  sun 
dispersed  those  mists  of  the  October  mornings. 

Therefore  when  once  that  despair  in  him  was  gone,  how  else  but  as 
a  man,  with  all  the  natural  ardour  of  his  youth,  could  he  regard  the 
life  that  spread  before  him?  This,  indeed,  it  was  she  needed,  and 
for  some  reason  which  to  herself  she  never  gave  opportunity  to 
explain.  It  was  to  this  end,  in  that  inner  subconsciousness  of 
herself,  she  knew  that  she  was  pledged. 

It  is  seldom  that  women  can  be  convicted,  for  it  is  so  seldom  they 
know  what  they  have  honestly  attempted  until  it  is  irretrievably 
done.  Until  that  moment  they  are  capable  of,  and  justified  in, 
denying  any  accusation. 

In  those  early  days,  had  Mrs.  Flint  been  accused  of  setting  out  to 
ensnare  the  affections  of  Dicky  Furlong,  most  vehemently  she  would 
have  denied  it.  Had  she  not,  almost  at  the  very  outset,  admitted 
her  intent  of  accepting  his  father’s  proposal  of  marriage  should 
it  ever  be  made  ?  Had  she  not,  where  many  another  woman  might 
have  given  him  a  lie,  told  boldly  and  fearlessly  the  truth  about 
her  age? 

What  deception,  what  ensnaring  was  there  in  that?  Indeed,  in 
those  days  her  conscience  was  quite  clear,  as  truly  would  any  other 
woman’s  have  been. 

For  she  said  to  herself,  “If  the  boy  does  fall  in  love  with  me — 
well,  then  that’ll  be  as  things  turn  out.  He’s  seen  more  of  the 

world  than  I  have;  he’s  nearly  as  old - ’’  and  having  said  so  much, 

she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  went  about  her  duties  of  the  house. 

One  day,  during  her  weekly  shopping  in  Pershore,  she  had  occasion 
to  go  into  a  chemist’s  shop  and,  while  waiting  for  a  parcel  to  be 
prepared  for  her,  picked  up  from  the  counter  a  tube  of  lip-salve, 
reading  the  description  of  its  advantages  on  the  paper  label  that 
wrapped  it  round. 

“Invaluable  for  dry  lips,”  it  ran,  “saves  the  skin  from  cracking 

while  it  imparts  a  natural  and  healthy  colour - ”  and  so  on  and 

so  on. 

The  chemist  was  out  of  the  shop.  She  was  alone,  with  a  sudden 
impulse  and  her  own  curiosity.  In  that  moment  she  had  taken  off 
the  cap,  rubbing  the  contents  of  the  tube  on  the  back  of  her  hand. 
A  faint  mark,  the  colour  of  carmine,  remained  on  her  skin.  Then, 
hearing  the  chemist  returning,  she  screwed  the  cap  on  quickly,  laid 
it  back  on  the  counter  where  she  had  found  it,  and,  as  he  came  into 
the  shop,  believed  that  her  heart  was  beating  from  fear  of  discovery 
alone. 

As  she  took  her  parcel,  she  picked  up  the  little  tube  again,  inquiring 
of  the  chemist  what  it  was  for. 

“For  the  lips,  madam,”  said  he;  “for  cracking  lips.  Some  ladies 
use  it  for  givin’  themselves  just  a  bit  of  colour,  at  least  that’s  what 
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I  believe  myself,  because  I  sell  a  good  deal  of  it.  But  it  is  good  stuff 
for  crackin’  skin — I  do  know  that.  Do  you  suffer  that  way,  madam?  ” 

Mrs.  Flint  swallowed  the  sensation  in  her  throat  and  said,  “Yes,” 
her  eyes  full  on  the  chemist’s  face,  her  voice  as  calm  and  quiet  as 
it  had  ever  been  in  her  life.  “How  much  is  it?”  she  inquired. 

“Sixpence,  madam.” 

She  took  the  money  out  of  her  purse,  laid  it  casually  upon  the 
counter,  picked  up  the  tube  of  lip-salve,  and  went  out. 

Even  then  she  did  not  fully  realise  why  she  had  bought  it.  Indeed, 
for  many  days  it  lay  away  in  the  back  of  a  drawer  in  her  dressing- 
table,  though,  while  never  forgetting  it  was  there,  she  made  no 
attempt  to  use  it. 

At  last  one  day  she  took  it  out.  Her  hand  found  it  in  the  recess  of 
the  drawer  when  she  was  looking  for  something  else.  Then  she 
examined  it  again,  saying,  just  audibly  to  herself,  “Fancy  if  I  ever 
get  like  one  of  those  women  who  make  themselves  up,”  whereupon 
common  sense  and  all  the  training  of  her  youth  brought  a  smile  to 
her  eyes.  She  felt  inclined  to  laugh  at  herself,  and  laid  the  foolish 
thing  back  in  the  drawer  where  she  had  found  it,  adding  in  an 
impulse  of  practical  economy,  “What  a  waste  of  sixpence.” 

Yet  she  looked  at  the  colour  of  her  lips  in  the  glass,  and,  finding 
them  somewhat  pale,  sucked  one  and  then  the  other  in  her  mouth 
until  the  blood  was  hot  in  them.  Having  done  this,  she  blew  out 
the  candle  on  the  dressing-table  and  went  away  to  prepare  the 
high  tea. 

The  year  was  into  November  now.  The  elms  were  fading  to  their 
splashes  of  yellow,  and  all  the  beech  trees  had  turned  to  brilliant 
orange.  The  lanes  about  Bredon  were  strewn  with  a  carpet  of 
leaves ;  the  earth  was  manuring  the  earth  for  the  generous  fecundity 
of  the  spring. 

Under  the  influence  of  Dicky’s  work,  Mrs.  Flint  began  to  notice 
those  beauties  of  the  country  which  she  had  never  thought  of  regard¬ 
ing  before.  Standing  sometimes  by  his  window  when  she  had 
called  him,  she  would  look  out,  remarking  on  the  effects  of  the  colour 
of  the  day  it  was,  stimulating  him,  intentionally  perhaps,  to  the 
energy  to  rise  and  see  the  beauty  of  these  things  for  himself. 

It  was  ever  her  determination  then  to  rouse  him  from  his  moods 
of  self-centred  contemplation,  when  she  knew  that  he  was  still 
torturing  his  mind  with  memories  of  his  Constance. 

Constance,  she  realised,  must  have  been  a  very  great  woman 
indeed,  so  great  a  nature  as  robbed  her  of  all  comparison.  And  it 
was  never  to  take  the  place  of  Constance  to  which  she  aspired.  She 
would  have  saved  Dicky  from  himself;  would  have  been  the  gentle 
means  of  bringing  him  back  to  the  energy  of  his  work.  For  when 
she  found  him  silent  in  his  moods,  sitting  at  his  drawing-board  with 
eyes  fixed  far  across  the  country  that  lay  before  him,  yet  seeing 
nothing  but  the  streets  of  London,  his  ears  hearing  nothing  but  the 
hum  of  traffic  and  the  familiar  hawkers’  cries,  then,  feeling  as  though 
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his  back  were  turned  upon  her,  she  strove  to  bring  his  mind  back 
from  the  past. 

It  was  not  so  hard  a  matter  as  one  might  have  supposed.  In  those 
few  weeks  at  the  Mill,  Mrs.  Flint  had  made  herself  the  only  woman 
essential  to  his  mind.  He  was  young,  and  the  energy  in  him  to  be  up 
and  doing  was  only  numbed  and  stifled  in  his  soul.  It  was  not  dead 
altogether. 

In  sudden  fits  of  vitality  he  would  work  unceasingly  for  three  or 
four  days  together,  as  suddenly  dropping  into  listlessness,  from 
which  only  the  common  sense  and  stirring  advice  of  Mrs.  Flint  could 
waken  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  gradually  his  mind  came  to  lean 
on  her.  No  woman  could  so  earnestly  have  striven  for  his  welfare 
and  not  had  some  effect  upon  him;  yet  conscious  of  that  effect,  he 
had  no  certain  thought  of  what  it  was. 

One  morning  early,  as  she  stood  beside  his  window,  saying  how 
the  rain  clouds  were  chasing  up  out  of  the  south-east,  he  half  sat 
up  in  bed  and  said  her  name. 

She  looked  round  quickly,  as  quickly  setting  the  expression  of  her 
face  to  one  of  casual  interest,  lest  he  should  see  the  alertness  of  her 
mind  to  the  mere  sound  of  his  voice. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“  Do  you  really  take  a  lot  of  interest  in  my  work  ?  ” 

“Certainly — of  course  I  do.” 

“But  why?” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I?” 

“Because  you  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  Until  I  came  to 
the  Mill,  I  don’t  believe  you’d  ever  thought  how  a  picture  was 
painted.  I  remember  your  saying  once  that  you  had  never  thought  a 
picture  had  meant  anything  much  when  it  was  done  except  that  it 
was  pretty.  Something  like  that  you  said.  I  don’t  know  whether 
you  used  the  word  pretty — but  that  was  what  you  meant.  And  for 
a  painting  to  be  pretty — is  for  it  to  be  damned.” 

“Is  it?  ”  said  she,  unable  to  trust  herself  to  more  words  than  this. 

“Yes — that’s  why  I  ask  if  you  really  take  an  interest  in  my  Work?  ” 

“Well — I’ve  said,  of  course  I  do.  Don’t  you  believe  me?  ” 

“Yes — I  believe  you  right  enough,  if  you  say  so.  But  it  seems 
funny  taking  an  interest  in  anything  that  you  don’t  really  under¬ 
stand.” 

“Perhaps  it  is,”  said  she,  “whether  I  understand  it  or  not, 
because  I  think  one  day  that  you’re  going  to  be  a  very  big  man.” 

He  sat  up  further  in  the  bed.  He  leant  out  across  the  pillows 
looking  fast  into  her  face,  with  eyes  lit  up  and  hair  tossed  wild 
across  his  forehead.  And  then  it  was,  in  one  sudden  moment  of 
illumination,  that  she  knew  she  loved  him. 

The  sudden  knowledge  almost  overwhelmed  her.  In  that  quick 
moment  the  natural  balance  of  her  mind  swayed  unsteadily.  She 
felt  as  though  an  abyss  were  at  her  feet,  and  the  swift  sight  of  that 
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chasm  below  chilled  her  with  fear  at  the  thought  that  she  could  not 
resist  the  overpowering  desire  to  fling  herself  into  the  alluring  depths. 

There  came  wdth  it,  too,  all  the  physical  accompaniment  of  such 
fear.  She  felt  a  sick  weakness  as  she  stood  there  by  the  window. 
Her  limbs  trembled.  Quickly  she  laid  one  hand  on  the  window  sill. 

“Do  you  really  mean  that?”  asked  Dicky. 

It  was  hearing  that  almost  pathetic  enthusiasm  of  the  child, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  that  it  came  from  the  heart  of  a  man 
who  would  do  all  the  great  things  she  believed  of  him,  that  brought 
home,  into  the  very  depths  of  Mrs.  Flint’s  heart,  the  knowledge 
that  she  loved  Dicky  Furlong.  Then  she  could  trust  herself  no 
longer.  This  was  the  moment  when  the  stress  of  circumstance 
might  break  down  all  her  reserve. 

As  though  a  voice  had  suddenly  called  her,  she  moved  quickly  to 
the  door.  Once  that  was  open  and  she  felt  that  safety  was  in  reach, 
she  turned  round. 

“Yes — I  really  mean  that,”  said  she,  and  left  him,  sitting  up  in 
the  bed,  clasping  his  knees,  staring  in  front  of  him  with  all  his 
ambitions  burning  like  two  beacons  in  his  eyes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COERESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor,  Fortnightly  Review. 

“A  BRITISH  ARMY  OF  ADVENTURE.” 

Sir, — The  article  by  “Islander,”  published  in  your  January 
number,  fills  me  with  dismay ;  because  it  seems  only  too  well 
calculated  to  deceive  persons  of  imperfect  understanding.  Never 
have  incontestable  facts  been  more  delusively  employed  for  the 
induction  of  dangerous  fallacies. 

“  Islander  ”  most  reasonably  points  out  that  we  cannot  expect 
France  to  safeguard  our  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  unless  we 
undertake  in  return  to  give  her  effective  aid  on  land ;  he  holds  that 
it  is  beyond  our  powder  to  give  such  aid,  even  though  the  whole 
of  the  “Expeditionary  Force”  were  employed  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  actually  we  should  dispatch  no  more  than  80,000  men — if  any. 
In  such  assumed  conditions,  “Islander”  demands  naval  strengtli 
suflBcient  to  secure  (independently  of  French  co-operation)  both  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  simultaneously,  and  he  bases  this 
plea  upon  the  truism  that  by  the  Navy  we  stand  or  fall,  no  matter 
how  numerous  or  efficient  may  be  the  soldiers  in  amas  against 
invasion. 

Let  us,  how'ever,  suppose  the  Triple  Alliance  to  vanquish  the 
Dual  Alliance — in  spite  of,  or  in  default  of,  aid  from  ourselves  to 
the  latter.  What  follows?  The  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  having 
achieved  an  hegemony  will  no  longer  need  to  maintain  great  armies. 
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and  the  money  thus  saved  will  therefore  become  available  for  naval 
purposes. 

Does  “Islander”  seriously  imagine  that  we  can  find  the  money, 
the  ships,  and  the  men,  wherewith  to  face  the  navies  of  United 
Europe?  The  truth  is  that  only  so  long  as  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  is  preserved  on  land  is  it  possible  for  us  to  be  superior  at 
sea  to  our  potential  enemies.  Therefore,  by  as  much  as  the  Empire 
depends  upon  the  Navy,  by  so  much  does  the  Navy  itself  depend 
upon  the  Expeditionary  Force  for  the  maintenance  of  European 
conditions  in  which  that  Navy  shall  not  be  opposed  by  a  coalition 
too  strong  for  it  to  cope  with. 

Substituting  the  Triple  Alliance  for  Napoleonic  France,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Trafalgar  epoch  has  for  us  been  revived,  but  in  far  more 
dangerous  shape ;  so  that  repetition  of  the  same  follies,  based  on 
the  same  specious  arguments,  that  then  involved  the  wasting  of 
£600,000,000,^  would  seem  now  likely  enough  to  bring  about  our 
complete  undoing. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

A.  W,  A.  Pollock,  Lt. -Colonel. 

Wingfield,  Godaiming. 

January  11th,  1914. 

(1)  Alison,  footnote  to  71,  LXXXIX. 


An  answer  hy  Signor  Luigi  Villari  to  the  article  on  Italy  by 
Dr.  Angelo  Crespi,  published  in  the  January  Fortnightly 
Review,  is  unavoidably  held  over  till  the  next  number. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
m'itten. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


